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Biographical Inscription of 
Nekhebu at Boston 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL INSCRIPTIONS OF NEKHEBU 
IN BOSTON AND CAIRO 


By DOWS DUNHAM 
With Plate i (1), ii 


Tux two biographical inscriptions of "SJ (1%, whose other name is (es : J LES, were 
found by Reisner in the tomb-complex of the Sndm-ib family of the Fifth to Sixth Dynasties 
at Gizah, near the north-west corner of the Great Pyramid. A summary report on their dis- 
covery was published by the finder in Bull. ALF 4, No. 66, Nov. 1913, pp. 53 ff. The whole 
chapel of Nekhebu had been destroyed and the blocks were found in a disordered heap ot 
debris. As the stones were too heavy to be handled and put together in the field, each block 
was separately photographed, to an approximately uniform scale, and the walls were reeon- 
structed on paper by assembling the prints from these photographs. Both inscriptions were 
published by Sethe in the second edition of his Urk., 1, 215-21. The longer published text 
was collated with the original in the Cairo Museum by Sethe in 1925, and again by Gunn in 
1931. The shorter text, now in Boston, has never been collated, and the original as set up 
in the Museum shows some variations from the text as given by Sethe. It seems, therefore. 
desirable to publish a photograph (Pl.i,1)and hand-copy (PI. il) of the Boston text, and tooffer 
translations of both inscriptions, since they form a continuous account of Nekhebu’s career. 

The two texts stood originally on the jambs of a doorway in the chapel; the left-hand 
jamb bearing the inscription now in Boston, and the right-hand jamb that in Cairo. 

The Boston text comes first and contains, after an introductory statement, the account 
of three missions assigned to Nekhebu by the King (Pepy I). The First Mission was in Lower 
Egypt and consisted of work on Aa-mansions and administrative duties in three places: a 
‘City of Lakes’, Akhbit, and the Pyramid of Pepy ; the Second Mission, also in Lower Egypt, 
was the digging of a canal between Akhbit and the Residence; and the Third Mission, in 
Upper Egypt, was concerned with the digging of a canal at Kis. Each section consists of 
three parts: statements of the task allotted, its execution, and praise and reward bestowed 
by the king. 

The Cairo text continues with the account of a Fourth Mission, in the same triple form. 
in which Nekhebu carried out works on a pyramid-monument at Heliopolis. Then comes a 
résumé of the titles and honours conferred on him by the king; an account of his training hy 
an elder brother, in which he tells how he was advanced step by step to positions of in- 
creasing responsibility and power; statements of his virtues; and finally appeals to Aa- 
servants and the public for offerings and for the safeguarding of his tomb. 





Boston Text 
Urk., 1, p. 219, No. 48: Museuin of Fine Arts No. 13.4331. Height over all 2-545 m.; width 
of columns 2 to 9 inclusive, 0-755 m. 
1 The Editor of the Journal has contributed his own collation of the Cairo text. and has viven me numerous 
notes and suggestions which are incorporated in my article. 
B 


to 


DOWS DUNHAM 


Translation 


(1) The Sole Companion, King’s Architect, Merptahtankhmervré: he says: (2) I am a work- 
man! of Meryré my lord. His Majesty sent me [to direct all the works of the king ?],” (and) I [acted] 
to the satisfaction of His Majesty in Lower and Upper Egypt. 

His Majesty sent me to direct the construction of (3) the Aa-mansions of His Majesty in Lower 
Egypt, and (to direct) the Administration: at the north? in the “City of Lakes’ (and) in Akhbit-of- 
Horus; at the south in the pyramid (called) Menneferpepy. I came? thence, it (the work) being 
finished. (4) I [erected ?] the Aa-mansions there, built and faced (?), the woodwork thereof* having 
been placed® (in position), having been cut’ in Lower Egypt. I returned, it having been completed 
through my agency. His Majesty praised me for it (5) in the presence of the [officials].8 His 
Majesty gave me gold-amulets (??),9 bread, and beer in very great quantity. His Majesty caused'® 
to go forth to me a company of the Residence bearing it, until they reached my gate bearing it 
(the present); (6) because I was so much more excellent in his esteem™ than any other king’s- 
architect whom His Majesty had sent before (?)” on (= with regard to) the administration of the 
roval domain. 

His Majesty sent me to lay out (?)!8 the canal of Akhbit-of-Horus, and <to>" dig it. (7) I dug 
it... until I came to the Residence when it (the canal) was (already) under water. His Majesty 
praised me for it: His Majesty gave me gold-amulets (??), bread, and beer. Great was His Majesty's 
praine!é of me because of that concerning which His Majesty had sent me, (8) as one successful (?) 
with regard to everything that was done in every work concerning which His Majesty had sent 
me (??).37 

His Majesty sent me to [Kiis?] to dig the canal of his!*. .. . of Hathor-in-Kiis. [acted and (9) I 


2 As there is no possibilty that the group was preceded by iim)-rs, I see no alternative to reading hkywti. 
See Gard.. Ey. Gr., § 79, Obs. Wo.. v, 102, 7 records its use in the Middle Kingdom. 

2 Trestore in the lacuna [r rp ket nbt nt nsit tw ir], for which the space just suffices. In the photograph 
+t will be observed that there is no preserved surface at this point, despite Sethe’s copy. 


* Sethe gives (=7° There is now no trace of \. but the position of = and the weathering of the stone at 


this point make his reading probable. * Sethe gives fi ; only the tip of the sign is now preserved. 

° Reading me as iryt; Gard.. Eg. Gr.. § 79 (for the writing cf. Urk., 1, 276, 10). Sethe reads <-~, but 
the sign is clearly <=. § Read wdy. 

* The determinative is a man with axe standing on a piece of wood, not a man with hoe as given by 
Sethe. § Sethe’s restoration seems highly probable. 

* T have adopted Reisner’s translation of nbww-nh (cf. also Hl. 7. 9), but the true nature of the objects 
is unknown. The text might also be read to refer to two different classes of object, each in the plural, 7.e. 
nh and ahi. 

Sethe vives & the sign is clearly Ve Arf. ‘in his esteem’, or the like. 

' Y. this the adverb Aftw used with temporal meaning ? 

“Hy, Wb. gives ‘to found’, but Schdfer renders *planen (%)° in Kin Bruchstiick altag. Annalen, 16. 

'$ Preposition r omitted before 4d, as not infrequently before an infinitive in Old Egyptian (of. Urk.. 1. 
218, 14; 256, 7 (7%): 260, 16; 26], 7. 8; 263, 10; similarly before dr, Teti Pyr. Cem., 109, n. 2; 123, 1.7 
of vertical inscription). 

‘>? This word I am unable to interpret. The initial sign suggests { but can hardly be that sign. It is 
followed clearly by oe andii1. One is tempted to read ‘3 years’, but { re is impossible. See Sethe’s note 
{-f (op. cit., p. 220). The period of time required to dig the canal seems intended. 

' Hes, The first s is in the lacuna, but a trace is visible above on the original. 

* This whole sentence is very involved and the translation is decidedly doubtful, although the general 
sense seems clear. 

's "The lacuna noted here, and at the corresponding level in column 9, by Sethe has since been partially 
filed by an incomplete block. The left tip of what may well be the sign kis is preserved. Below, the traces 
viven by Nethe are not quite accurate. The first is clearly =, followed by n. The next group is legible but 
ip followed by f (a» seen by Sethe) with a probable trace of x below it. 
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dug it [so that] His Majesty praised me for it. When I went to the Residence His Majesty praised 
me for it very greatly, and His Majesty gave me yold-amulets (??), bread. and beer. 


Catro Text 
After Urk., 1, pp. 215 ff. 
A small, somewhat weathered block belonging to the Cairo inscription was recently 
found in the store-rooms of the Boston Museum, whither it had evidently been shipped by 
mistake together with the stones of the Boston inscription. It has since been returned to the 


authorities in Cairo for insertion in its proper place. The block belongs in the lower part of 
columns 2, 3, and 4, and reads -4: 







MW 
bs 


In the translation below the words 
appearing on this block are under- 
lined. 


ae 3 4 


Collation of Sethe’s copy of the inscription, given in Urk., 1. 215 tf., with Gunn's copy 
made in 1931, when a wrongly-placed slab had been restored to its proper position, but 
before the fragment mentioned above had been received from Boston. The references are 
to the pages and lines of Sethe’s edition, except numbers in thick type, which are those of 
the lines of the inscription. 

P. 215. L. 9: 1 runs horizontally over 2-11, which are vertical. L. 10: 44 tu 5 sq. lost 
at beginning of 2. ~< in cartouche clear though damaged. L. 11: 5 of frp not lost. L. 13: 
stick of det. Arp is straight and vertical. L. 15: & clear. After kd 1 sq. lust. =~ clear. Ll. 
15-16: between < and end of 3 only 2 sq. lost. L. 16: 43 to 5 sq. lost at beginning of 3. 
‘Trace before ‘| seems to be clearly tail of —. 

P, 216. L. 1: G. has {= 8, kd. L. 2: G. has lower part of # with ?, and no stroke 
after this. L. 4: £4 not followed (as in L. 15) by ¥8, sie. L. 5: after hm-f possibly 1 sq. miss- 


ing, possibly nothing. L. 6: 1 ie » followed by 14 sq. now lost. L.9: =, -- now lost. 
mod 


G. saw PW ys; after this 5 sq. now lost before +’ wa «(L. 12: € of thr now lost. L. 13: 
nd-ti without = sic. > before hk: now lost. Niwt without <— sre. 
P. 217. L. 1: » of nd now lost. L. 4: °4— 5 95, agreeing (independently) with 





Reisner’s copy. Ends of fingers tumed backwards. L. 5: § without tuft. YA g sic. Leb: 
det. Spt XA (= &°), not accompanied by |. <7 now lost. L. 9: © now lost. a not ps 
Narrow damaged strip beside kbs, but no trace of ==: perhaps nothing lost. Trace of ig eae 
of hkr, ~, all now lost. L. 11: [fey > without ~—. <> clear though damaged. L. 13: 
beside (ed. Sethe under) 45S now only &2. Under first WJ is ce. Under second * 6 is 
<7 
— with Sethe. After this o clear. L. 14: after fT) no |. = of tr now lost. 
Sa 

P. 218. L. 1: only 4 sq. lost before ¢ h{nkt]}. no trace of sign € of hnkt now lost. <> of 

‘= not seen; copy has 12. No room for ds-tn: Y8_' yy = Se. L. 2: Neos as 217, 16, 


not =. Det. sb =. L.3: trace of » now lost. Next three signs disposed | 9). L. 5: ae 
sic. L. 7: 0 of pn now lost. L. 8: 3% sic. =, as 217, 16, not =. We sic... L. 10: det. 
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sb ta. Back of \ visible, not legs. L. 11: =. L.12:-3. Det.sb \. g_. L. 14: 
b%S sie ==. L. 15: between $ and s> 1 sq. now lost. 


PB; 219. L. 2: object held in det. ssn narrow and tapering to top. L. 4: object held 
in det. ss rectangular, as Sethe gives, but narrower. L. 6: ¢ of first nfrt now lost. 


Translation 
(1) [The Sole Companion. King’s Architect, Merptah‘ankhmervré¢] ;! he says: (2) [I am a work- 
man of}! Merfré¢], my lord. 
His Majesty sent me to direct the work of his (pyramid)-monument? in Heliopolis, and I acted 
to the satistaction of His Majesty. I passed 6 vears there in directing the work. His Majesty 





praised me as often as I came to the Residence because of it ; everything came about [through my 
agency} because of the vigilance that I exercised ;*....(3)...... {his]..... there, in accordance 
with what I know myself.3 
His Majesty had found me a common builder :§ and His Majesty conferred on me (the offices of) 
Inspector of Builders, (then) Overseer of Builders, and Superintendent of a Guild. And His 
Majesty conferred on me (the offices of) King’s Architect and Builder, (then) Royal Architect and 
3uilder under the King’s Supervision (?). And His Majesty conferred on me (the offices of) Sole 


Companion, King’s Architect and Builder in the Two Houses. His Majesty did all this because His 
Majesty favoured me so much.? 

(4) [am beloved of my father, praised of my mother.’ I did [not] give them occasion® to punish 
me until (i.e. up to the time when) they passed‘? to their tomb of the necropolis; and I am one 
praised of his brothers. Now I was in the service of!! my brother, the Overseer of Works....... 
MS 2 bse I used to do the writing,” I used to carry his palette (?).% When he was appointed 


Inspector of Builders, I used to carry his measuring-rod (?).'4 (5) When he was appointed Overseer 
of Builders, I used to be his companion (?).!° When he was appointed King’s Architect and Builder, 


} Missing. Restored (with Sethe) after the Boston text. 

> The pyramid-sign is determinative of mnw, not to be read. 
* Restoring with Sethe ie for which cf. Urk., 1, 108, 10. 
Cf. Urk., 1, 127, 10; 129, 13. 


° Rrht-ids-i. For the construction see W6., u, 445, 5. 5 Cf. Wb., 1, 228, 21. 
* Perhaps nothing lost here; see Gunn's collation. 
> The construction with the first person (if-?, muwt-i) is very curious. ° Lit., ‘cause them’. 


1° This word 4 AN A, Which is unknown to Wb., occurs in two other places in this inscription, U'rk., 1, 
21s, 3. 7. In 218, 7 it replaces lps in the very common phrase ‘ye living ....... who shall pass by 
this tomb’, and although the word sw, normally written, is found in the same phrase in line 10 (218, 15), 
and although the determinative in 218, 7 is, according to Sethe, A, and not the +2 which sw? regularly has 
in Old Lgn., it seems likely that we have here a writing of sw? with omission of initial w of the simplex in a 
causative form (ef. Sethe, Verbum, 1, § 178). But in 216, 7 and 218, 3 the meaning by no means suits guy: 
in 216, 7 we have ‘until they passed away to their tomb’, and in 218, 3 ‘the day on which I shall have 
passed away’. In these the meaning is that of fl 4 Bs SA (see W0., Iv, 378,7). 4 and i) are not very dissimilar 
in Old Hieratic (ef. Moller, Paldographie, 594, 391), and it is possible that the 4 of 216, 7 and 218, 3 are 
merely false transcriptions of hieratic {: note that in these two Somneee the determinative is A, as in sd;, 
and possibly this determination has influenced that of 218, 7. That the 4 of 218, 7 is merely an error for 
£\ is unlikely. MN Lit. ‘after’. oi Lit. ‘I used to write’. 

13 Sc explained W6., 1v, 418, 8 as ‘ein Gerat des Schreibers’. This is perhaps the only example of the 
word. 

4 Moet. hardly staff’, since that would be carried by the owner. Perhaps ‘rule’. 

} For this strange use of a word related to Amt ‘three’ see the discussion of this passage in Sethe, Von 
Zahlen und Zahlworten, 120. 


Fa 
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I used to rule the city for him, and did everything in it excellently. When he was appointed Sole 
Companion, King’s Architect and Builder in the Two Houses, I used to take charge of all his 
possessions for him, and the property was greater (or increased more ?) in his house than (in) the 
house of any noble. When (6) he was appointed Overseer of Works, I used tu represent? him in 
everything about which he spoke, to his satisfaction concerning it. Moreover, I took charge of 
things for him in his estate for the period of 20 years. Never did I beat any man there so that he 
fell through my action? Never did T enslave any people there: as to all people there (7) with 
whom I used to negotiate® there,® it was I who used to pacify them.? Never did I go to rest for 
the night there angry with any people. It was I who used to give’ clothing, bread, and beer to 
every naked man and hungry man there. 

IT am beloved of all men: never did I say anything evil to the king (or) to a high authority 
against any man. I am one praised by his father, his mother, and his masters in the necropolis 
(8) for making funerary-offerings for them and making their festival’ on the W3g-Feast, the Feast 
of Socharis, the First-of-the-Year-Feast, the Feast of Thoth. the Opening-of-the-Year-Feast, the 
first day of the month,® the last day of the month, and on every good feast which is celebrated at 
every season of the vear. 

O Ka-servants of the honoured (dead): do ve!® desire! that the king shall favour you, and that 
ye shall be in honour!? with your lords and fathers in the necropolis? (Then) ve shall make funerary- 
offerings (9) of bread and beer, as I have done for your fathers. Since ye will desire that J intercede 
for (?)'4 you in the necropolis, (then) tell ye to your children. on the day when I shall have passed 


1 Lit. ‘report’. 

2 Mdw m must surely mean ‘to speak about’ here, although Ib. knows only the meaning ‘to speak 
against’ ; cf. perhaps bu: nb ddd n-k im. ‘every place about which you have been told (7)’; CUrk., 1, 296, 5. 

3 Lit. ‘so that a fall took place (?)". The text has hpr ir; see the collation, p. 3. 

4 Lit. ‘under my fingers’; ef. Wb., V, 505, 3. 

> D8, old form of dsts. see W., sub voc. The construction wnawai st kuGsa is similar to that of Pyr., 
§ 759 ¢ (especially the M-text). 760 6. 

® The adverb im seems to have been repeated unnecessarily. 

7 For the construction of ink wnl shtp-t sn, ink wri died, cf. ink wiel int nesn shr “it was T who used to 
direct them’, Urk., 1, 102, 9. For examples of wn-f sdim-f (for which mm Mid. Egn. see Gard., Gr., § 474, 2) 
ef. Urk., 1, 44, 8; 194, 10, besides 59, 16 cited by Gardiner. 8 M prt n-sn hrw, m irt hb-sn. 

® For this word (often written with the sun between the horns) cf. Anthes. Felseni nschriften v. Hatnub, 
Graffito 9 (PI. 13), line 2, with pp. 23-4; Petrie, Qurneh, Pl. x, B33, line 4; Berlin Pap. 10500 (unpublished) ; 
El Bersheh, tr, 44, right, line 6 of vertical inscription; written \ as here, on an unpublished fragment of 
Fifth-Dynasty papyrus in the Cairo Museum, and several times in the still unpublished Hekanakhte Papyri. 
It does not seem to occur in dates after the early Middle Kingdom. but is perhaps the original of the late 


word Iw, which is apparently (cf. W., 1. 304, 12) a general word for “feast”. 

10 Rhetorical question. equivalent to protasis of conditional sentence; cf. the examples quoted Firth- 
Gunn, Teti Pyramid Cemeteries. 100, n. vii. 

11 Gardiner, Some Aspects of the Egyptiun Language, from Proc. Brit. Acad, 23, p. 12 with p. 26, n. 19, 
points to —— 4 hows ne here and in 218, 16.as valuable evidence of the derivation of the sdm-n-f form from 
a passive participle+-dative. This interpretation presumably involves past meaning in these two places. 
although with the verb mri a past tense has often to be translated as a present one (ef. Sethe, Verbum, 11. 
§ 761, 3); it is however also possible that mry was felt here as passive participle functioning as adjectival 
predicate, followed by the dative: ‘Is that the king praise you ete. desirable to you?” 

12 Lit. ‘that vour state-of-honour shall be with’; so also in line 9 below. 

13 “As your fathers have done for me’ (mi irt-n ni tf-tn instead of ai Irtnin tfw-tn) is grammatically 
equally possible ; in this case Nekhebu will be addressing people of more than one generation after his 
death. On this passage see Clére in Mel. Maspero. 1, 783. 

14 Despite the quite different writing of the verb sb. it is difficult not to identify it with the verb of e.g. 
(SF Je ne sini Slew. Urk., 1, 122, 12 (cf. 261. 8; 223, 1%): for the idiom cf. Gardiner-Sethe, Letters 
to the Dead, 20, with references ; Wo., m1, 430, 6. 
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away,! the words of making the offering-formula for me: (for) I am an excellent spirit, and I know 
everything through which I may become a spirit(?)” in the Necropolis. 

O ye living ones who are upon earth, and who shall pass by® this tomb: if ye desire that the 
king favour vou, and that ve shall be in honour with the Great God, (10) ye shall not* come into 
this tomb in hostility (?),> (or) having........ because of (?) vour impurity (?).6 As for any man 
who shall enter therein in hostility (?)* in spite of this (that I have said), I will be judged with him 
by the Great God; I will® destroy their surviving relatives® and their dwellings’® upon earth. 

O ye living who are upon earth, and who shall pass by" this tomb: do ye desire! (11) that the 
king shall favour you, and that ye shall be in honour with® the Great God? (then) say: may the 
honoured Nekhebu have a thousand of bread, a thousand of beer. Ye shall not destroy anything 
in this tomb, (for) Iam a glorified soul. ....... 14 (and) equipped. As for any man who shall 
destroy anything in this tomb, I will be judged with them (s:c)® by the Great God. 

T am one who spoke what is good and repeated what is good; never did I say anything evil 
against any people. 


Among the parts of Nekhebu’s tomb now in Boston. several record titles other than 
those mentioned in the foregoing inscriptions. It may, therefore, be of interest to list them 
here. 

A. MBA. No. 13.4835. A series of fitting blocks with six standing figures of Nekhebu in 
relief, three facing —> and three <—. Between the figures are the following columns 


of inscription: 
tf. aS ween Qa 
GQ): RTY BTS ie (© NH GUNt 
eee E4t A RS ULL A 8 
@ 4: GAN MALS 5308 
: 1, QSL AT] Oe 
(3) <y° ary a a+. ie LS 
bes8 apes sya 
(4) b>: Ja PAdS GNI > er 
eae % OO) 5auy 
6 >: $2 MAPA SIL 
BY ie Pes aE Re? Ee VE 
(6) > Hstentectss@w? 
1 Read sds? Cf. p.4,n.10 above. A parallel for this future-perfect use of Sdin-n-f seems to be lackiny. 
? On this see a ‘Brief Communication’ by Gunn in this Part. > Cf. p. 4. n. 10 above. 
+ On the negative word w here see Sethe in ZS. 59, 63-4, where this passaye (Urk., 1, 218, 8-14) is cited 
with translation and notes; HWb., 1, 243, 8. 
> Sethe, ZAS. 59, 64 translates sb here as *pietatlos (0. 4.)°; Wb., 1. 432, 12. * von untreundlicher Gesin- 
nung’; both are probably mere guesses, as the word does not seem to be known elsewhere. 
® Sethe, loc. cif., "nur um eures eigenen Interesses wegen’; Jb... 1. 175, 21, m bu-f, hr cbur-f, “um seiner 
selbst willen™ (0. 4.)°. Contrast, however, the remarks in Gardiner-Sethe. Eyn. Letters to the Dead, 1U. n. 3. 
7 Cf. n. 5 above. * Cf. p. 2, n. 14 above. 
® Tpyw-sn-t:, literally ‘their those-who-are-upon-earth’. 
© Lit., ‘yates’. See the note on this word in Gardiner-Sethe, op. cit., 22. n. vi. 4. 
11 Suszty-sn must be intended here. 2 Cf. p. 5. nn. 10, 11 above. Cf. p. 5, n. 12 above. 
4 The lacuna perhaps contained only A or gi} as in 218, 5, but probably restore ihr, tor which there 
appears to be room. Perhaps read ‘I am a glorified soul, excellent and equipped’. The statement implies a 


warning to the evil-doer that the deceased is eyuipped to have cognizance. and to make complaint to the 
Great God, of any misdeed that may be committed. 





* Plural pronoun with sinzular antecedent +b, as often in Egyptian and almost always in Coptic. The 
pronoun is, however, fl only, an interesting Old Egn. example of the writmg without » frequently found in 
later Egyptian (cf. Sup. Gard. Eg. Gr., 2, to p. 39, § 34). 
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B. MFA. No. 13.4348. Left jamb of a doorway with standing figure of Nekhebu, and one 


column of inscription ‘~: 


es YES DS Ate el 
C. MBA. No. 13.4349. Right jamb of the same doorway, inscribed -— : 
IMAI MN4 TSA S Stele: 


]), MFA, No. 18.4351. Block with relief head of Nekhebu, and four columns of inscription 
above (incomplete at top) —: 





In front of Nekhebu’s face. the incomplete title [S.~ JU. 

On the wall adjoining the Boston text is a scene showing Nekhebu spearing fish from a 
canoe (MFA. No. 13.4332). In the canve in front of him stands a smaller figure, also spear- 
ing fish. with an incomplete inscription reading * His brother, the Lector,......-.-+.-- - 
Behind Nekhebu in the same scene stands a small figure of his son, named 2 f\7 Jy. 

Again. on an isolated block showing part of a procession of sacrificial animals (13.4346), 
is the figure of a man inscribed ‘His brother, the Lector, Merptahtankhpepy’. It must 
remain uncertain whether either of these brothers (they may, of course, be one and the same) 
is to be identified with the one mentioned in the Cairo text, since his name is missing. 


NOTE ON THE OFFICES AXD CAREER OF NEKHEBU 


The Cairo text yields interesting evidence on two matters connected with Nekhebu’s profes- 
stonal career. In the first place he lists the offices to which he was appointed, presumably in the 
order of their acquisition. Secondly, m his account of his apprenticeship to his brother, he gives 
both the steps by which the latter rose in his profession, and the preliminary training which he 
himself underwent. These records not only give us an indication of the relative grades of the various 
professional offices, but also tend to show that they were not, at this time. acquired purely by in- 
heritance, but were. in part at least, the rewards of training and experience. 

The professional posts held by the two men appear to have been as follows, in order of progres- 
sive importance: 


NEKHEBU BROTHER 
1. Common Builder 
2. Inspector of Builder= Inspector of Builders 
3. Overseer of Builders Overseer of Builders 
4. Superintendent of a Guid 
5. King’s Architect and Builder Kine’s Architect and Builder 


6. Roval Architect and Builder under 
the King’s Supervision 


7. King’s Architect and Builder in the King’s Architect and Builder in the 
Two Houses Two Houses 
8. Overseer of all Works of the King Overseer of Works (perhaps a short form 


of title 8) 
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Whether the brother also held offices 4 and 6 does not appear. Nekhebu would naturally be 
very particular in recording all the steps in his advancement, but might well have given his brother’s 
career somewhat more stimmary treatment. 

Other offices and honours enjoved by Nekhebu, as shown by the inscriptions from his tomb 
viven above, were the following: 

Overseer of Royal Commissions of the Pyramid Menneferpepy (perhaps acquired in connexion 
with the mission referred to in Boston text, line 3). 

{ Master of Secrets] of the Two wit-Chambers. 

Elder of the s1ort-House. 

Director of Every Kilt. 

Door-keeper of (the vod) Dicse, 

Favourite Sole Compatuon of His Lord. 

Sole Companion. (As also the brother.) 

First under the King. 

Chief Lector. 

Sin-Priest. 


Note 


Just betore sending Mr. Dunham's contribution to press we received from M. Jean Sainte Fare 
(arnot an offprint of his interesting article Une Graphie fautive du verbe sbi =} a in Bull. Inst. fr. 
37, 63 fF. He deals with the words s6, written with a fish-sign, which occur in ll. 9, 10 (twice) of 
Nekhebu’s Cairo inseription (see pp. 5, n. 14:6, nn. 5,7, above), M. Garnot regards all three examples 
as abnormal writings of the common verb ZI. Mr. Dunham has taken this view (p. 5 above, n. 14) 
as regards the example ind 9. (Another and even more abnormal writing of this word in the idiom 
shi fia “to intercede for (?)’, “to protect (7)? is perhaps—ayainst Rock Tombs of Meir, 1v, 25, n. 3— 
the °\ of (vk, 1, 223, L referred to p.5, n, 14). The passages containing the two other examples 
of sb, Where Mr, Dunham, tollowing W., suggests “to be hostile’, are rendered by M. Garnot (p. 70): 
“Nentrez pas dans cette tombs, arangant ... pour votre part (7-fn), alors que vous étes impurs. 
Pour tout homme quientrerait dans cette tombs arangant apres ceci, je serai jugé avec lui par le Dieu 
vrand’ (italtes ours). Here the identification with re seems to us less plausible than to M. Garnot, 
on grounds not only of the sense, which is poor, but of grammar (verb of motion in Old Perfective 
dependent on another verb of motion). The explanation (pp. 72 ff.) of the use of the fish-sign as 
due to the chance juxtaposition im 1.9 of the signs "7", reminding the ‘scribe’ of the verb = J 2, 
seems tous improbable, M. Garnot has perhaps overlooked the word A) “4 ~ "kind of fish’ W6., 
te, $52 (15), from which the sign might. at least in 1.9, have been borrowed. It seems further just 
possible that in the verb ae fish may have the value <b ccf. the use of 9 with id (e.g., Ranke, 
Personenunimen, o3-b and ida (Gard., Gr, p. 195). M. Garnot regards (p. 67) the 14 IVA of 
HA, 8 (twice) asa writing not of sire or sd (p. £above, n. 19), but perhaps of seh ‘draw near’, which 
seemus specially dificult to reconcile with the context in line £, where it is followed by Ar. The 
article contams facsimiles and a number of useful observations which should be read in connexion 
with Mr. Dunhanvs contribution. Eprror. 
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A WRITING-PALETTE OF THE CHIEF STEWARD 
AMENHOTPE AND SOME NOTES ON ITS OWNER 


By WILLIAM C. HAYES 
With Plate i (2) 


Tue Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York has recently acquired a seribe’s palette 
which was once the property of an important Memphite official of the late Eighteenth 
Dynasty (PI. i, 2).1 As is often the case with this class of object. the palette is a funerary 
model, a ‘dummy’ reproduction in stone of a real pen-case.2 Of milky white, almost grainless 
ulabaster (calcite), the slab measures 44-7 cm. in length, 7-6 em. (bottom) to 8-2 cm. (top) in 
width, with a mean thickness of 1-25 em. The first dimension, as may have been noted, is 
almost exactly the short cubit of 6 palms.3 the width being slightly over 1 palin. The back 
and edges of the slab are quite plain, }ut on the front surface are carved the salient features 
of the average writing-palette: the open upper end of the pen-slot, with the tops of the reed 
pens appearing in it, and above this the two circular ink-wells. here nerely suggested by two 
© signs incised in outline on the surface of the stone. Down each side of the front of the 
palette runs a column of incised hieroglyphic inscription (width 2 ¢m.): 

Left. An offering which the ing gives (to) Osiris, Lord of Busiris, Ruler of Abydos, on 
behalf of the one in honour with Hathor, Lady of the Sycamore, Mistress of the Western 
Desert, (namely) the Osiris, the Iving’s Scribe, the Chief Steward in Memphis, Amenhotpe. 

Right. An offeriny which the king gives (to) Osiris. Foremost of the West, the Great God, 
Lord of Rosetau. on behalf of the one in honour with Nit, Mother of the Gods, (namely) 
the Osiris, the INing’s Scribe, the Chief Steward in Memphis, -Amenhotpe. 

Although slightly irregular in shape. the palette is nicely made and is finished with a 
fine surface-polish. The cutting of the inscriptions is adept and sophisticated. The outlines 
of the O-signs are, on the other hand, unacconntably rough and careless. 

The palette had been broken into three fairly large and eleven small pieces, but, apart 
from a few minute chips out of its edges, it 1s complete and in wood condition. At some time 
before its acquisition by the Metropulitan Museum it had been mended somewhat carelessly 
with a thick shellac (which with time had turned black) and had been mounted in a frame 
composed of a strip of brass bent around the edges of the palette and fastened to them by a 
series of small screws.* This has been removed and the palette Las been re-mended and 
mounted on a heavy brass plate, slightly shorter and narrower than the slab itself, 


} MMA. accession No. 37.2.1. Purchased at a sale of * Egyptian Antiquities ... the property of a collector’ 
at Christie, Manson & Woods, London, March 2. 1937 (see the sale Catalogue, p. 12, No. 47 and the accom- 
panying illustration). Accession reported by Hayes, vin Egyptian Scribes Palette. Bull, MMA 32, 157-8. 
From the collection of M. Nahman of Cairo and Paris. 

* See Glanville, Scribes’ Palettes in the British Museum. Part T, JEA 18. 53.58 -60, Pls. iv 1, v 2. viii l, 4: 
Bull, A Group of Egyptian Antiquities, Bull, MAMA 27, 130-1, Pic. 1: Ranke, Art of slacient Eqypt. No. 302. 

* Petrie. Measures and Weights. 4. Cf. the palette of the Vizier Ptahmose in the Louvre (N 3026), which 
measures 52-5 em., a royal cubit. in lenuth (M. Saigey. Trad¢ de métroloqie ancienne ef moderne, V5). 

* See Christie's Catalogue, illustration facing p. 12, No. 47. 
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The internal evidence (the name Amenhotpe, the style of the hieroglyphs and of the 
workmanship in general) points to a date for the palette fairly advanced in the eighteenth 
Dynasty. The invocation in the right-hand inscription of Osiris as Lord of Rosetau and the 
owner’s title. Chief Steward in Memphis, suggest the latter town or its vicinity as the pro- 
venance of the piece. The nature of the monument indicates that it came originally from a 
tomb. 


We are not, however, dependent only upon such general impressions and such epigraphic 
and stylistie minutiae in establishing its date and provenance, for the owner of this palette 
was a man of considerable prominence in his time and is represented by at least sixteen other 
monuments, scattered throughout the museums of Europe,! among which are two alabaster 
palettes similar to the one under discussion. 


MONUMENTS OF THE CHIEF STEWARD AMENHOTPE (ALSO CALLED Hvy) 


(Hereinafter referred to by the letters A, B, C, ete.) 


A. The Scrrpe’s Patette (funerary model) published in this article. New York, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, Acc. No. 87.2.1. 


B. Scrrpe’s Paretre (funerary model), alabaster. Paris, Musée du Louvre, AF 483. 
(2nd) Salt Collection, Inv. No. 833. 


([Nizzoh], Memorie relative al gabinetto di antichita (1824), in Documenti inediti per servire alla storia 
det Musei d’Italia, wv, p. 372; Champollion, Notice descriptive des monumens égyptiens du Musée 
Charles X (1827), no. M. 51, p. 302; notes taken in the Louvre by H. E. Winlock (June, 1930), on 
file in the Metropolitan Museum; Boreux, Guide-Catalogue sommaire, Département des antiquités 
égyptiennes, Musée National du Louvre, part I (1932), p. 610, ‘Vitrine IX’. 


C. Scripe’s PaLerre (funerary model), alabaster. Florence, Museo Archeologico, 3080. 
(2nd) Nizzoht Collection, Inv. No. 183. 


Museo Nizzoli, a. 1824, Catalogo ed inventario, in Documenti inediti, tv, 356; [Nizzoli], Memorie (1824). 
372; [Migliarini], Di un Cubito, etc., Biblioteca Italiana o sia giornale di letteratura, scienze ed arti, 33 
(1824), p. 47; Champollion, letter to Champollion-Figeac from Turin, August 14, 1824 (Hartleben, 
Lettres de Chumpollion le Jeune, 1. Lettres écrites d'Italie (Bibl. égyptol., xxx, p. 39); Champollion- 
Figeac, Observations sur les coudées égyptiennes découvertes dans les ruines de Memphis, in Bulletin des 
sciences historiques, antiquités, philologie (Section VII of Bulletin universel des sciences et de industrie), 
I (1824), no, 322, p. 289; Rosellini, I. Monumenti dell’ Egitto e della Nubia, 11. Monumenti civili (1834), 
Pl. LXVI;? O. Thenius, Die althebraischen Lungen- und Hohlmasse. I. Die altugptischen Mapstdbe, 
in Theologische Studien u. Kritiken, x1x, 1 (1846), 302; Sethe, Uber einige Kurznamen des neuen Reiches, 
in ZAS 44 (1907), 89; Boeser, Beschr. Leiden. De Monumenten van het Nieuwe Rijk, Afdecling IL 
(1912), p. 4; Bagnani, {2 Primo Intendente del Palazzo, Imenhotpe, detto Huy, in Aeg. 14 (1934), 38-40, 


in, 2 
Fig. 2. 


D. Cvusrr-Rop (funerary model), alabaster. Florence, Museo Archeologico, 8078. (2nd) 
Nizzoli Collection, Inv. No. 132. 


Museo Nizzolt (1824), 356; [Nizzoli], Wemorie (1824), 372; Salt, letter to Sir William Gell from 
Alexandria, September 16, 1822 (Hall, JEA 2, 139); [Migliarini], Di un Cubito, ete. (1824), with a 
drawing ; Champollion, letter to Champollion-Figeac from Turin, June 30, 1824 (Hartleben, op. cit., 
23-4); to the same from Turin, August 14, 1824 (Hartleben, op. cit., 39); Champollion-Figeac, 
Sur une Coudre, in Bulletin des Sciences, 1 (1824) no, 321, pp. 280-1 ; Observations sur les coudées, (1824) 
(see under C), p. 289; Supplément aux observations, in Bulletin des Sciences; 11 (1824), no. 25, p. 21; 


* Fight of these monuments have recently been re-published by G. Bagnani, Aeg. 14 (1934). 33-48. 
* The palette is erroneously listed by Rosellini with a group of * varj utensili e strumenti, che si trovarono 
nelle tombe tebane, .. 0. 
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Champollion, letter to Champollion-Figeac from Turin, October 30, 1824 (Hartleben, op. cit., 78); 
E. F. Jomard, Lettre a M. Abel Rémusat sur une nouvelle mesure de coudée trourée & Memphis (1827). 
with a drawing ; Saigey (1834), op. cit., 12-13, Pl.i; A. Bockh, Die aegyptischen Langen- und Koryper- 
masse. Metrologische Untersuchungen uber Gewichte, Munzfusse und Masse des Altertums in ihrem 
Zusammenhange, Abschn. xt (1838), 224-5; Amalia Nizzoli, Memorie sul? Egitto e specialmente sui 
costumi delle donne orientali e gli harem, scritte durante il suo scggiorno in quel paese (1819-28), pp. 838-4, 
237-8 (1841) ; Thenius, op. cit., pp. 297, 301-2, Fig. 5; Vazquez Queipo, Essai sur les systémes métriques 
et monétaires des anciens peuples, etc., 1 (1859), Chap. I, pp. 44-3; Lepsius, Die alt-aegyptische Elle und 
ihre Eintheilung, in Abh. Berlin, 1865, 14-15, Pl. ii, b; Berend, Principaux monuments du Musée 
égyptien de Florence, pp. vi, 72; Bagnani. op. cit., pp. 40-6, Fig. 5. 


ki. Strna, limestone. Florence, Museo Archeologico, 2567. (2nd) Nizzoli Collection, 
Iny. No. 2. 


Museo Nizzoli (1824), pp. 346-7; [Nizzoli], Jemorie (1824), 371; Champollion, letter to Champollion- 
Figeac from Turin, June 30, 1824 (Hartleben, op. cit., p. 24); Champollion-Figeac, Supplément aux 
observations (1824), p. 21; Champollion, letter to Champollion-Figeac from Florence, July 2, 1825 
(Hartleben, op. cit., 236); Saigey op. cit. (1834), 13; Lieblein, Dict. des noms hiérogl. (1871), No. 652. 
p. 218; Wiedemann, Une stéle du Musée égyptien de Florence, in Congrés provincial des orientalistes 
francais, Compte-rendu de la premiére session, m (1875), 145-6; Piehl, Petites notes de critique et de 
philologie, in Rec. Tray. 2 (1880), 124-5; Berend, op. cit., 71-2; Schiaparelli, Antichitd egizie, Museo 
archeologico di Firenze, (Catalogo generale dei musci etc. Series v1, vol. 1) (1887), No. 1617, pp. 349-51 ; 
Sethe, op. cit., 89; Boeser, op. cit., 4; Baynani, op. cit., pp. 33-8, Fig. 1. 


F. Prramipion, gray granite. Florence, Museo Archeologico, 2610. (2nd) Nizzoli 
Collection, Inv. No. 63. 


Museo Nizzoli (1824), 354; [Nizzoli], Jemorie (1824), 372; Schiaparelli, op. cit., No. 1675, p. 420. 


G.-H. Two Jars (inscribed), alabaster. Florence, Museo Archeologico, 2838, 2339. (2nd) 
Nizzoli Collection, Inv. Nos. between 88 and 110. 


Museo Nizzoli (1824), 355; [Nizzoli], Wemorie, 372, 373 ; Champollion, catalogue of the Nizzoli Collec- 
tion (1825), Nos. 102, 103 (Pellegrini in Bessarione, 2nd Series, 5, 198); Sethe, op. cit., 89; Boeser, 
op. cit., 4; Bagnani, op. cit., p. 40, Figs. 3, 4. 


I-K. Turex Jars (uninscribed), alabaster. Florence, Museo Archeologico. (2nd) 
Nizzoli Collection, Inv. Nos. between 83 and 110. 


Museo Nizzoli (1824). p. 355; [Nizzoli]. Wemorie (1824), pp. 372, 373. 


L. Pyramrpron, red granite. Leiden, Rijksmuseum van Oudheden. D’Anastasy Collee- 
tion, Iny. No. A.M. 6. 


Leemans, Description raisonnée des monuments égyptiens du Muse @ Antiquités des Pays-Bas a Leide 
(1840), No. K. 1, pp. 137-8; Jonumens cgyptiens du Musée d Antiquités des Pays-Bas a Leide, 111 
(1846), No. K. 1, p. 1, Pls. i-ii; Holwerda, Catalogus van het Rijksmuseum van Oudheden te Leiden 
Egyptische Afdeeling, Part 1 (1904), No. 36, p. 53; Sethe, op. cit., 89; Boeser, op. cit., (1912), No. 1, p. 
1; Bagnani, op. cit., p. 46, Fig. 6. 


M. Canopic Cuest, quartzite. Leiden, Rijksmuseum van Oudheden. D’Anastasy 
Collection, Inv. No. A.M. 2. 


Leemans, Description (1840), No. 8. 1, p. 221; Holwerda, op. cit., No. 37, p. 53; Sethe, op. cit., 89 
(‘Sarge’); Boeser, op. cit., No. 5, pp. 2-4, Pl. ii; Bagnani, op. cit., p. 46, Fig. 7. 


} Berend makes two misstatements concerning the cubit rod: (a) that it was acquired by the Florence 
Museum in 1829-30 (it is included in the 1824 catalogue, see Wuseo Nizzoli, 356), and (b) that it was published 
by Nizzoli in 1831, reference not given (there is no trace of any such publication). He also misquotes the 
inscription on the rod, p. 72 (cf. Lepsius, op. cit., Pl. ii, 6; ete.). 
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N. Lxe of a Sroon, wood. Leiden, Rijksmuseum van Oudheden. D’Anastasy Collection. 


Leemans, Description (1840), No. H. 551, p. 97; Monumens, 1 (1842), No. H. 551, pp. 49-50, Pl. 
Ixxiv; Holwerda (1904), op. cit., 53. 


QO. Svrexa, quartzite. Cairo, Egyptian Museum. 


Quibell, Monastery of Apa Jeremias (1912), pp. 6, 146, PL. Ixxxiv; Bagnani, op. cit., pp. 46-8, Fig. 9; 
Porter-Moss, Top. Bil’. ut (1931), 178. 


P. Sratve, quartzite. Oxford, Ashmolean Museum. 


Gardiner, ap. Petrie, Tarkhan I and Memphis V (1913), 33-6, Pls. ixxvii (lower right) Ixxx; Porter- 
Moss (1931), op. cvt., 218. 


(). STATUE, gray granite. London, British Museum, 448. 
Petrie and Griffith, Abydos, 1 (1903), pp. 35-6, 45, Pls. xxxii, 11 (lower right), xxxvi; [Budge], Guide 


to the Egyptian Galleries (Sculpture), British Museum (1909), No. 448, p. 127, Pl. xvii; Hierog. Texts 
BM. v (1914), No. 448 [632], p. 11, Pl. xxxviii. 


(he statement of Lepsius, 4h. Berlin, 1865. 15, that the same Amenhotpe is the owner 
of a stela in Turin and a ‘green basalt* palette in the Louvre, is erroneous. Nor can I see 
that Holwerda, op. cit., 53, has sufficient basis for assigning to him two alabaster shawabtis 
and a carnelian amulet in the Rijksmuseum at Leiden.?) 

With the exception of the two statues (P and Q), all the monuments listed above are 
vbyviously items of tomb equipment or decoration. The quartzite stela (O) was found by 
(Juibell in the ruins of the monastery of Apa Jeremias at Sakkarah, whither it had been 
brought (probably from the vicinity) by the ancient monks and used for many years as a 
door-sill.3 All the remaining monuments (A~N) appear to have been found in Amenhotpe’s 
tomb at Sakkarah some time during the years 1821-2. 

Four well-known collectors were involved in the acquisition and transportation to 
Europe of these monuments: 


(a) Giuseppe di Nizzoli, Chancellor of the Austrian Consulate in Egypt from about 1818 
to 1828.4 Following the sale of his first collection of antiquities to the Imperial Court of 
Austria at Vienna in 1820° Nizzoli returned to his post in Egypt and, either personally or 


* Tam assured by Dr. Farina of the Museo di Antichita, Turin, and by M. Boreux of the Louvre that no 
such monuments of Amenhotpe are to be found in their respective museums. 

Lepsius obviously took his error regarding the stela directly from Béckh, (see p. 11, under D), p. 224, who 
makes the same misstatement and gives as his reference Gazzera, Applicazione delle dottrine del Signor 
Champollion Minore ad aleuni monumenti geroglifici del Regio Museo Egizio, in Memorie della Reale Accademia 
delle Scienze di Torino. 29 (1825), Memorie dellu classe di scienze morali, storiche e filologiche, Fig. 6 A [Pl. 12]. 
When the latter reference was checked it was found that Bockh’s ‘stela’ is in reality a Twenty-first Dynasty 
coffin belonging to a man named Amenhotpe, who, like scores of others of his period, was a ‘King’s Scribe in 
the Place of Truth’. 

The statement of Lepsius concerning the “green basalt’ palette is clearly the result of a confusion of the 
alabaster palette of Amenhotpe (B) with the schist palette of Ptahmose, which is also in the Louvre (AF 481), 
and may have been due to a careless reading of Vazquez Queipo, Essai (see p. 11, under D), p. 45, items 6-7. 

° The owner of the shawnbtis (Leemans, Description, Nos. P. 73, 74, p. 209) was a King’s Scribe named 
-Amenhotpe—by no means necessarily the Amenhotpe in whom we are interested. 

The amulet (Leemans, Description, no. B. 585 (sic), p. 32 ; Monumens, 1, no. B. 578, p. 21, pl. xxvi) is from 


the de lEscluze Collection, purchased at Antwerp in 1826. It is inscribed with the title and name of a Chief 
steward, Amenhotpe. 


* Quibell, op. cit., pp. 6, 146. 
* See the memoirs of his wife, Amalia Nizzoli (quoted p. 11, under D). 
* Amalia Nizzoli, op. cit., 83-4. 
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through an agent, resumed his excavations in the Memphite necropolis. The area in which 
he conducted his operations was situated ‘at Saccarah,? near Memphis, on the chain of hills 
which separates the left bank of the Nile from the sands of the deserts . . . not more than a 
quarter of an hour’ from ‘the town of Memphis’. In 1821 or early in 1822,* while working 
in this area, he cleared, or helped to clear,® the tomb of the Chief Steward Amenhotpe,® and 
obtained from it the limestone stela (E), the five alabaster jars (G-K), the small granite 
pyramidion (F), the fragments of apparently all three of the palettes (A-C), and five of the 
seven extant pieces of the cubit-rod (D).7 He also found in the tomb ‘avery large sarcophagus 
of ash-coloured granite, the lid of which was broken to pieces’.8 Being unable to remove the 
sarcophagus, he was forced to abandon it in the tomb,® where it probably still reposes. Monu- 
ments C—K were included in the collection of 1408 pieces which Nizzoli on September 25. 
1824 sold to the Grand Duke Leopold II of Tuscany.!¢ The collection was installed in the 
Uffizi! at Florence and, after several moves, had arrived by 1882 in the present Museo 
Archeologico.!2 At the time of its purchase from Nizzoli the collection was catalogued,!? 
apparently by G.-B. Zannoni," and in 1825 by Champollion.“ Nizzoliseems to have disposed 
of the palettes A and B! (which are practically duplicates of C) either in Egypt or in Europe 
some time during the years 1822-3, certainly before September, 1824, as they are not, of 
course, included in the Zannoni catalogue. 


» Amalia Nizzoli, pp. 83-4. In 1824-5, and perhaps from 1821 to 1828, his wife acted as his repre- 
sentative at Sakkarah (ibid., op. cit., 244-7). 

* i.e., near the village of Sakkarah. The name in those days apparently was not applied, as it commonly 
is to-day, to the whole of the region between Abusir and Dahshir. 

$ [Nizzoli], Memorie, 371. 

* On September 17, 1822, Nizzolileft Egypt for the second time, taking with him (in his second collection) 
the cubit-rod, and the other objects which fell to his share, from Amenhotpe’s tomb (Amalia Nizzoli, op. cit . 
83-6). 

5 With Anastasy (?). See below. Neither Nizzoli nor his wife lay claim to his having discovered the tomb. 

6 [Nizzoli], Memorie, pp. 371, 372-3; Amalia Nizzoli, op. cit., 83-4, 244-5; Hartleben, Lettres de Chain- 
pollion (see p. 10, under C), pp. 24, 39; [Migliarini], Di un Cubito, p. 47; ete. 

7 [Nizzoli], emorie, pp. 371, 372-3; Amalia Nizzoli. op. cit., 244-5; [Migliarini], Di un Cubito, p. 47; 
Hartleben, op. cit., 24, 39; etc. 

8 [Nizzoli], Wemorie, 372. 

® ‘Come e da qual parte fu introdotto cola quel gran sarcofago ? Non essendo in modo aleuno possibile di 
farlo uscire dall apertura che era assai stretta bisognd abbandonarlo’ (Amalia Nizzoli, ep. cit., 244-5). In 
addition to the burial-pits through which Nizzoli entered the tomb there may have been, for the sarcophagus, 
a larger pit or slide, of which the early nineteenth-century excavators were unhappily unaware. An alterna- 
tive suggestion is that the small size of the pits as found may have been due to a stone lining, which had been 
built after the introduction of the sarcophagus. 

20 Documenti ineditt, p. xi; Amalia Nizzoli, op. cit., 125; Hartleben, op. cit., pp. 234, 238. The history of 
the collection from the time of its departure from Alexandria on September 17, 1822, to the time of its sale 
to Leopold II can be traced step by step. See Amalia Nizzoli, op. c7t., 83, 85, 86, 104, 106, 109; [Migliarini], 
Di un Cubito, 46; Hartleben, op. cit., 23-4. 

1) Berend, Principaux monuments du Musée égyptien de Florence, p. v. 

™ Berend, op. cit., pp. V-vi. 

13° Museo Nizzoli; see Documenti inediti, pp. viii ff., 346 ff. 

M4 Co-director, with Alessandri, of the ‘Gallerie’ at Florence (Hartleben. op. cit., 234, 236). The catalozue 
was evidently not made by Nizzoli himself, for in it the descriptions of the objects vary considerably from 
those given by Nizzoli in the Wemorie. 

‘> Pellegrini, in Bessarione, 2nd Series, 5, 187 ff.; Hartleben, op. cit., 234, 236, 238. 

6 They must certainly have been in his possession for a time, for. in addition to the Florence palette (C), 
he mentions having found in the tomb ‘altri pezzi di altre palette a colori’ (Memorie, 372). On the manner 
of their disposal and their probable receivers see below. 
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(b) J. d’Anastasy, Consul for Sweden at Alexandria from before 1820 to at least 1827.1 
He appears to have served also as the Danish Consul.2 More relevant to the discussion which 
follows is the faet that he seems to have had close and friendly relations with the Austrian 
Consulate and its personnel. His activities in the third decade of the nineteenth century 
cannot be traced in such detail as those of Nizzoli. In 1820 Anastasy was in Lower Egypt 
and bad already assembled a considerable collection of antiquities.* He was almost certainly 
working the necropolis at Sakkarah at this time and we have the word of Signora Nizzoli and 
others for the activities of his agents there in 1$23-5.5 By 1526 he had established his agent, 
Piccimni, at Thebes® and had probably transferred his major operations thither. In May 
of the same vear he was preparing to ship his collection to Europe,” but delayed the ship- 
ment, presumably until the more important items from his Theban work could be added 
to it. The collection fmally arrived at Leghorn in the late summer of 1527, and in 1828 it 
was purchased by the Netherlands government and added to the already existing Egyptian 
collection at Leiden.® Three of the objects which Anastasy sold to Leiden at this time came 
from the tomb of the Chief Steward Amenhotpe (Monuments L-N)—the same tomb from 
which Nizzohli recovered the Florence pieces discussed above. The stool leg (N) might have 
heen purchased from Nizzoli’s workmen without the latter’s knowledge. This 1s, however. 
far from being the case with the granite pyramidion (L) and the quartzite canopic chest (M), 
both of which are of considerable size and weight. The presence of these two monuments in 
Anastasv’s collection points strongly to the conclusion that he also conducted excavations 
inthe tomb, and perhaps was its discoverer.!° Certain details which have come down to us 
regarding the clearing of the tomb suggest that Anastasy, after the discovery, cleared it in 
partnership with Nizzoli,!! and that the two excavators divided the proceeds of their combined 


* Baroness von Minutoli, Recollections of Egypt. 20; Amalia Nizzoli, op. cit., 236; Thenius in Theol. St. 
Ar., X11, p. 303; Jomard, Lettre (see p. 11, under D), 19; Lenormant, Catalogue d’une collection d'antiquités 
fqyptrennes rassembl’es par M. d’ Anastasy (Paris, 1857). 

* He is so referred to by Leemans, Description (see p. 11, under L), vii. 

* As witnessed by the facts that: 

(a) Champotlion (Hartleben, op. cit., 94) calls him ‘Ie Consul Général d Autriche’—an error, but an error 
unquestionably fostered by the close association in Champollion’s mind of Anastasy and the Austrian 
Consulate. 

(4) At a time when safe passages to Europe were almost impossible to obtain, Anastasv was able to 
arrange that the Baron and Baroness von Minutoli should be transported to Trieste on an Austrian ship 
(Minutoh, og. ef, 230). 

(r) In P824-5, although Anastasy appears to have been engayed in endless squabbles with other excava- 
tors, Nizzoli and his wite found no reason to complain of him. 

* Minutoh, op. ctf, p. 20, 

" Amaha Naizzol, op. ccf. 286: Jomard, Lettre, 19: Thenins. op. cet.. 303; Lepsius, Abh. Berlin, 1865, 15. 

* Lenormant.op.er. Tam indebted to Mr. Winleck for this reference; the publication is not obtainable 
in New York, 

* Hartleben. op eet, 34H 7, 

» Phul. BAT. nbs see also p. 422. 

“ fhud.p.347n. 0; Leemans, Desereption (see p. LLaunder L) vits Monwmens (see p. 11, under L),i, Preface. 

"The pyranudion (L) was probably found lying on the ruins of the superstructure ot the tomb, and would 
in that case have been the first object found. may indeed have led to the discovery of the tomb itself. 

“Even granting that the work of Anastasy’s agents may have been far trom thorough, the following 
futs cannot be explained away: 


To reach the canopie chest (M) in the burial chamber of the tomb, Anastasy’s workmen had to pass 


throuzha chamber, m one wall of which the Florence stela (E), U8 67 em., would have been still upright, 


mm situ ((Nizzoh], Memorie, 371). In removing only the eanopic chest (and the stoul leg. N) these same work- 
men would have had to rgnore the “very large” granite sarcophazus. which was presumably in the same cham- 
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work, Monuments A-K going to Nizzoli and (C-K) to Florence, Monuments L-N to Anastasy 
and Leiden.t 

(c) Henry Salt. British Consul-General in Egypt from 1816 to his death, near Alexandria, 
on October 30, 1827.2 As late as 1825 Salt maintained an agent in the Memphite necropolis. 
through whom, according to Amalia Nizzoli,? he conducted ‘vast excavations’ there. In the 
early Fall of 1522 he himself was in the vicinity of Sakkarah, and in a letter written to Sir 
William Gell from Alexandria on September 16th of that year he mentions the recent dis- 
covery at Sakkarah of three cubit-rods,* one of which was certainly Nizzoli's. At sume time 
during the years 1822-4—probably in 1822—Sult sold or traded to Nizzoli a papyrus which 
in 1824 went with Nizzoli’s second collection to Florence.® It was probably at the same time 
and perhaps as part of the same transaction that Salt obtained from Nizzoli the second of the 
three palettes from the tomb of Amenhotpe (B). In any event, the palette was added to 
Salt’s second collection of antiquities, and as part of that collection was suld to the Louvre on 
February 28, 1826.° It is listed in the catalogue which Champollion in 1827 drew up of the 
Louvre’s newly installed Egyptian galleries.” 

(d) The Chevalier Drovetti, Consul-General for France,’ who in the years 1820-5 was 
amassing the second of his great collections of antiquities.® There can be no doubt that 
Drovetti (or his agent) was busy at Sakkarah at the time of the discovery of Amenhotpe’s 
tomb,°and that he and Nizzoli were in the habit of exchanging antiquities with one another?! 
After the latter's departure on September 17, 1822,!° Drovetti purchased from natives two of 
the three missing pieces of the cubit-rod (D) and forwarded them to Nizzoli, who had by this 
time reached Florence,!# but had not yet sold his collection to the museum there. Of the 





ber as the chest and which contained the Florence palette (C), the cubit rod (D), the pyramidion (4°), and 
fragments of several of the alabaster jars (G—K) ([Nizzoli], Wemorie, 372, 373). 

It is undeniably strange that neither Nizzoli nor his wife mention a partnership with Anastasy or any of 
the objects which Anastasy obtained from the tomb. This is, however, not altovether inexplicable. Nizzoli’s 
Memorie accompany a catalogue of objects which he was on the point of selling to the museum at Florence, 
and the comments which he makes in these notes are naturally confined to the objects catalogued. Signora 
Nizzoli may not have wished to detract from her own and her husband's distinction in having excavated 
the tomb by admitting that they did so only as associates of the famous Anastasy. Attention must once more 
he called to the fact that, in spite of their very natural desire to rank first as the exploiters of the tomb, 
neither of the Nizzolis anywhere lays claim to havin discovered it. 

1 This would have been by no means the only time that Nizzol and Anastasy appear to have divided 
the contents of a single Memphite tomb. Other Sakkarah tombs, objects from each of which are to be found 
both in the Nizzoli collections at Florence (or Vienna) and the Anastasy collection at Leiden, are those of the 
High Priest Ptahmose, the King’s Scribe Ptahmoxe, and the General (later king) Haremhab. Nee Porter- 
Moss, Top. Bibl., m1, pp. 191, 192. 195-6; Capart, The Memphite Tomb of King Haremhab, JE A 7, 3-2; and 
the catalogues of the Florence and Leiden Museums. 

2 J... Halls, Life and Correspondence of Henry Salt. see especially 1, 451. 11, 279; Hall, Letters to Sir Wd- 


ear 


liam Cell from Henry Salt, etc., JEA 2, 133 ff. 3 Op. cit., 236. 
* Hall, op. cit., 139. ® Museo Nizzoli, p. 366, No. 1290; | Nizzoli], Memorve, p. 376. 


° ‘This valuable information, drawn from the MS. inventory of the Salt collection. I owe to the courtesy of 
M. Charles Boreux, Curator of the Louvre’s Egyptian Department. 

* Champollion, Notice descriptive des monumens fyyptiens du Musée Charles X (1827), No, M. 51, p. 102. 

* Consul to 1815, Consul-General from 1821 on. See Minutoli, op. evf., 14-16; Salt, letter to Wim. Hamil- 
ton from Alexandria, November 6, 1821 (Halls, op. cet.. 191); Hartleben. op. cit., 302-3. 

° Minutoli, op. cit., 3, 14-16, 113, 153, 175. 1 Amaha Nizzoli, op. cit., 236. 

"| (Nizzoli]. Memorie, 375. Amalia Nizzoli, op. cit., 85-6. 

'} See above, p. 13, n. 7. 

‘4 Amalia Nizzoli, op. cit., 237-8; {Migharini}]. Di un Cubito (see p. 10, under C), 45-6; Jomard, Lettre 
(see p. 11, under D), I. 
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three practically identical palettes (A. Bo and C) originally included in Nizzoli’s collection? 
(C).as we have seen, went to the Florence museum, and (B) to Salt and, through him, to the 
Louvre. There is no record of the New York palette (A), from the time it was in Nizzoli’s 
poszession until it was obtained some years ago by M. Nahman from ‘an old collection’ in 
Paris.2. It is, however, not unlikely that in 1822 or 1523 Nizzoli gave or traded the fragments 
of the palette to Drovetti in return for the pieces of the cubit ;3 and that several years later 
the palette was taken to Paris by Drovetti when he was negotiating the sale of his second 
collection to the Louvre. The collection was purchased by the Louvre in September, 1827,4 
but the palette, being practically a duplicate of one already in the Louvre (B), was not in- 
cluded in the purchase. It was probably disposed of by Drovetti to a private collection in 
Paris, where it remained until its acquisition by Nahman. With its subsequent history we 
are familiar (see above, p. 9 n. 1). 


Tue Toms of tHE CHIEF STEWARD AMENHOTPE AT SAKKARAH 

The information which Nizzoli and his wife have passed on to us concerning the tomb at 
sakkarah froin which they and Anastusy extracted Monuments A-N and from which un- 
questionably came also Quibell’s stela (Oj. is scanty and not always clear and consistent.® 
The tomb, however, appears to have conformed to a type which was common in the late 
Maighteenth Dynasty and which is represented by examples both at Sakkarah and elsewhere. 
This fact. and the special character of some of the monuments from the tomb, allow us to 
reconstruct a fairly clear picture of it. 

The tomb proper consisted of two subterranean chambers, access to which was gained by 
two long pits. the first leading from ground-level to the first chamber, or what we may call 
the antechamber, the second descending from the antechamber to the burial-chamber. Both 
pits were Intended as burial-shafts only. and were too small to have permitted the insertion 
or removal of the sarcophagus, which may have been lowered into the burial-chamber 
through another and larger shaft, specially designed for the purpose.® 

Set in one of the walls of the antechamber was the limestone stela, (IE), dedicated to 
\menhotpe by his son [py and representing father and son seated face to face on either side 
of an offering table. the figure accompanied by the usual offering formulae.?’ The chamber 
appears to have been otherwise undecorated, but the presence of the stela in it identifies it 
asa sort of subterranean chapel’ and correlates it with the inscribed chamber in, for example. 
the tomb of Senmiat at Der el Bahri? 

' See above, p. Eon. 16. 

* Letter, Mas. 1937, trom M. Nahman to H. E. Winlock, on file in the Metropolitan Museum. 

We cin hardly doubt that Nizzoly was cnormously erateful tor the additions to his cubit—an object in 
whieh he took spectal pride (Amalia Nizzoli, op. cif, 838° 4) and which was at the time attracting widespread 
attention (see the early references under D, above). Drovetti, on the other hand, has not the reputation of a 
tian who performed acts of generosity without expectation of adequate returns, 

In addition to the pieces of eubit-rod. Nizzoli (as he himself tells us. Memorie, 375) also obtained from 
Drovettrin {822 3 several scarabs, It was perhaps these, not the cubit fragments, that Drovetti exchanged 
forthe palette, * Hartleben, op. cit., 421, 424. 

[Nazzoli|. Memories, 371, 372-32 Amalia Nizzoh, op. eit. 244-5. Except where specified, all the data 
on the tomb presented below are drawn from these two sources. 

“Cf. Brusére, Rapport sur les fuuilles de Deir el Médineh (1924 5). (Fouidles de ULnstitut, m1, 3), Figs. 
HOS. See above, p. 13.1.9, 

* Phe lone and interesting text below the fizures has heen translated by Wiedemann, 6p. cif. (see p. 1, 
under Bl, by Sehiaparelli, batichita eqizie (wee p VL under E),. pp. 8350-1. and by Bagnani, deg, 14, 35-8. 

* Tnaecessible once the burial had been made ind the tomb sealed up. 

"Winleck. in Bel, MEME 23 (192s) February. Sect an 34 7. Pies. 36-44. 
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The burial chamber, or, perhaps better, ‘crypt’, seems to have been completely un- 
decorated, as is usual in private tombs of this date. In this chamber were Amenhotpe’s gray 
granite sarcophagus and, without doubt, his quartzite canopic chest (M). In the sarcophagus 
were found the small granite pyramidion (I)! the cubit-rod (D), at least one (C) of the 
alabaster palettes, and several of the alabaster jars (G—Kk). 

As was usual, the tomb appears to have been surmounted. above ground, by a brick (2) 
chapel, from the floor of which the first pit deseended to the subterranean rooms.2 It must 
have been from this chapel, or its ruins. that the monks of the monastery of Apa Jeremias, 
about the middle of the first millennium a.p., extracted the quartzite stela (O). On this stela 
Amenhotpe and his wife Mey are depicted in the act of adoring the divinities Osiris, Ptah, 
Isis, and Hathor. 

The large granite pyramidion (L) indicates that, as with the Eighteenth Dynasty tombs 
at Dér el-Medinah,? the chapel was topped by a small, steeply-angled pyramid. probably of 
brick, of which the Leiden monument formed the cap-stone.t The sides of the pyrainidion 
(hence, those of the pyramid) slope sharply upward at an angle of about 2in 1. On the front 
und back surfaces of the monument Amenhotpe is depicted kneeling in the doorway of his 
tomb and adoring the rising and setting sun, the accompanying texts being the two hymns 
which he sings to the sun. 

The tomb was plundered probably long before the visit of the monks of Apa Jeremias. 
and when Nizzoli and Anastasy entered it all that remained of its original contents were 
those monuments which, because of their material, shape, or strictly funerary nature, were 
useless to any of the several categories of tomb-robber. The lid of the sarcophagus had been 
prized off and smashed to pieces in the process, the sarcophagus gutted of jewelry and other 
metal objects, the bones of the deceased scattered about the burial-chamber, and the cofiins 
earried off for the sake of the wood of which they were made. The canopie chest had also 
been opened and the jars taken away, probably to be re-used in their original role, or ax 
ordinary household receptacles. Of furniture there remained only the leg of a folding stool 
with a foot in the form of the head of an aquatic bird, inscribed with the name and titles of 
Amenhotpe (N). The small granite pyramidion (I), the alabaster eubit-rod (D), and the three 
palettes (A-C) naturally did not appeal to the plunderers, but most of these were broken to 
hits through carelessness or sheer vandalism. Five alabaster Jars (G—K) had suffered the same 
fate. Probably in more recent times brick- and stone-theves (among whom unfortunately 
we must include the pious brethren of Apa Jeremias) accounted for the superstructure of the 
tomb and the slabs of relief which may have lined the chapel and the ante-chamber, sparing 
only the large granite pyramidion (L), which by reason of its shape was utterly useless except. 
for the purpose for which it had been made. 


? A model or symbol of the considerably larger cap-stone of the tomb’s superstructure, small enough to 
be placed in the immediate presence of the deceased, thereby facilitating his going forth to grect the sun. 
Like its larger counterpart it bears a hymn to the sun, recited by the deceased. 

? Cf. Quibell and Hayter, Teti Pyramid, North Side (Service des Antiquit’s), pp. 10 11, 32 ff. Pl. 2.8 ff, 
see especially p. 10 and PI. 8. 

% Bruyére, Deir el Médineh (Fouilles de U Institut, 1922-23. vol. 1, pt. 1). pp. 51-4, 57-8, Pls. xv-xvi, xa 5 
Rapport sur les fouilles de Deir el Médineh (1923-4), pp. 8 15 (see especially pp. 13, 14-15), Pls. vii, viit, xiv. 
xv, xxx: Rapport (1924-5), pp. 5-14, Figs. 3, 5-8; Rapport (1927). pp. 18-19, Figs. 80, 81; Rapport (192s), 
pp. 29, 95-6. Figs. 19, 53. 

* Pyramidal cap-stones from a number of other private tombs in the Eighteenth-Dynasty cemetery at 
Sakkarah are published by Boeser, Beschr. Leiden. Afdeeling m1. (see p. 10, under C), Nos. 2.3. 4. Pls. 2. 
xv—-xvi (all three from Anastasy’s collection). and Schiaparelli, Antichita egizie (see p. 11, under E), Nos. 1676 
8, pp. 420-3. ° Cf. Carter, Tomb of Tutankhamen, W1, p. 112, Pl. xxxiii. 

D 
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We learn from Nizzoli that the tomb was situated on the hilly ground at the edge of the 
desert, not far from Mit-Rahinah and probably in the vicinity of the village of Sakkarah. 
This would place it in the area adjacent to the desert end of the principal embankment 
leading from the cultivation to Sakkarah—the ‘ Ras el-Gisr’,1—a hypothesis confirmed by 
the presence of the large quartzite stela from the chapel of the tomb in the monastery of 
Apa Jeremias. The tomb, at all events, was not an isolated phenomenon, but part of an 
extensive upper-class cemetery of the late Eighteenth and early Nineteenth Dynasties, which 
extended along the desert’s edge from beyond the pyramid of Tety on the north? to the 
pyramid of Unis on the south.2 The north and south ends of this cemetery have been 
excavated in relatively recent times and the positions of the Highteenth-Dynasty tombs 
in these sections are therefore known.t In the area between, much dug over, but nowhere 
cleared. lie in all probability the many fine tombs of the New Kingdom which have furnished 
the museums of Europe with blocks of relief, stelae, and other objects, but which Porter- 
Moss have had of necessity to class under the heading ‘position unknown’. Noteworthy 
among the owners of these tombs are such close contemporaries of our Chief Steward as the 
High Priest Ptahmose,® the King’s Artificer Peatenemhab,® the Merchant Huy,’ and the 
General (afterwards king) Haremhab.§ The tomb of Haremhab appears to be situated close 
to that of the Chief Steward Amenhotpe in the neighbourhood of the Ras el-Gisr, for blocks 
of relief from it were found, like Amenhotpe’s stela, in the monastery of Apa Jeremias.? It 
should also be noted that the majority of the pieces from the tombs of Ptahmose, Peaten- 
emhab, and Haremhab—now in the museums at Florence, Bologna, and Leiden—were 
found by Nizzol and Anastasy.!? 


His SratveEs 

From many points of view the most interesting, certainly the most informative, of 
Amenhotpe’s monuments are his two statues (P, Q). 

The quartzite statue (P), in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, lacks its head, but is 
otherwise in fairly good condition. The type is a familiar one: a scribe seated cross-legged, 
holding on his lap a half-open papyrus roll on which he has been writing. The long inserip- 
tion,!! which starts on the open section of the roll on the lap of the figure and continues on the 
top. front. sides, and back of the base, begins with a statement to the effect that the statue 
was granted as a favour to Amenhotpe by King Amenophis ITI and was placed in the latter's 
temple,” ‘United-with-Ptah’, situated in the cultivated land west of the city of Memphis. 
This is followed by a long and very interesting biographical text, of which more anon. The 
inscription ends with the customary exhortation to passers-by to honour the tomb and 
the memory of the statue's owner, whose virtues are described with the usual enthusiasm. The 
statue was found in 1912 by Professor Petrie within the temenos area of Ptah at Memphis. 
It lay near the north temenos wall, the site of which is marked to-day by the path leading 
eastward from the north end of the village of Mit-Rahinah.® It was unquestionably one of 

' See Quibell, Excavations at Saqgara (1906-7), 63. 

® Porter-Moss, Top. Bibl., ut, 126, 145; Firth and Gunn, Teti Pyramid Cemeteries, 1, 3, 66-83 ; Quibell and 


Hayter. Teti Pyramid, North Side, 3, 10-11. > Porter-Moss, op. cit., 175-7. 
* See above, ns. 2, 3. 5 Porter-Moss, op. cit., 191. ® Ibid. 
* Op. cit., 192. 3 Op. cit., 195-7. 


* Op. cit.. 179, 196; Bagnani, Aeg. 14, 48. 

9 See Porter-Moss, op. cit., 191, 195-6; Capart. JEA 7, 32; and the catalogues of the Florence and 
Leiden museums. 

1 Translated, with commentary, by Gardiner, ap. Petrie, Turkhan I and Memphis V, pp. 33-6. 

'? See Gardiner, op. cit., pp. 35-6. 8 Petrie, op. cit., pp. 32-3. 
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several statues of Amenophis III’s favoured officials which stood in the outer court of his 
temple, just inside the main gateway, flanking the way along which priests and other privi- 
leged persons passed to reach the sanctuary.! Striking is the very close similarity of this 
statue to the Metropolitan Museum’s statue of General Haremhab, which appears also to 
have come from a temple in the temenos area of Ptah, perhaps from the great temple of Ptah 
himself.? 

Of a different, but even more common type, Amenhotpe’s gray granite statue in the 
British Museum (Q) represents its owner in a squatting posture, the knees drawn up before 
the chest, the forearms crossed over the knees. On its head the figure wears the fairly long 
and flowing wig, composed of innumerable small locks, which came into fashion toward the 
end of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The face is modelled with more care and delicacy than is 
usual on statues of this class, and is unquestionably the best portrait which we possess of the 
man with whom we are dealing. The eleven-line inscription on the front of the legs of the 
figure is a combined offering-formula and hymn to Osiris Onnophris.? The statue is from 
the Highteenth-Dynasty temple in the old temenos-area at Abydos. It was found, in situ, 
just inside the pylon of Tuthmosis ITI, a trifle to the left of the axis of the gateway.* Beside 
it stood a similar statue of another Memphite, the Vizier Perethotpe, an official of the reign 
of Ramesses II.* The statue of the Chief Steward Amenhotpe was probably set up by the 
temple gate on the occasion of the additions made to the front of the building in the reign 
of Amenophis IIT.® 


His Two NAMES 


In common with dozens of other Amenhotpes our Chief Steward bore also the shorter 
and less formal name S~‘\.7 Indeed, it was probably by the latter name that he was generally 
known to his contemporaries, though it is of course less frequent than Amenhotpe in the 
inscriptions on the monuments. ‘Huy’ occurs, used alternatively with ‘Amenhotpe’, on 
Monuments E, M, and O, and as the sole name preserved on F.8 It appears on the monu- 
ments 8 times in all, as compared with the 37 times that the name Amenhotpe is used. 


His Tirnes anp EpirHeEts 


(The letters in the parenthesis following each title designate the monuments on which 
the title occurs. The numeral accompanying each letter indicates the number of times the 
title occurs on that particular monument. The final numeral in each parenthesis represents 
the total number of times that the title occurs.) 

Traditional Titles:® rptty ‘Hereditary Prince’ (D, 3; L, 1; N. 1; 0, 2; P, 1: 8); hsty-« 
‘Count’ (D, 39; L, 1; N,1; 0, 2; P, 1: 8); sdewty (?) bity ‘Treasurer of the King of Lower 
Egypt’ (L, 1; O, 1: 2); smr wtty ‘Sole Companion’ (L, 1: 1); smr & n mrwt ‘Greatly Beloved 
Companion’ (D, 1:1); smr ¢n Nb Towy ‘Great Companion of the Lord of the Two Lands’ 
(N, 1:1); hry-ded? (2) nsw ‘ Attendant of the King’ (I, 1; O, 1: 2); szb* the Worthy’ (Q, 1:1). 

Priestly Titles: hm-nir Wrt-hkzw ‘Priest of Weret-hekau’ (L, 1: 1); tmy-r hmw-ntr m 

1 Cf. Legrain, pp. 13-32, Pls. i-iii; Winlock, Harmhab, in Bull. MMA 18, October, Part 1, 4; Statue of 
Horemhab, in JEA 10, 4; Hayes, Statue of the Herald Yamu-nedjeh, Ann. Serv. 33, 8-9. 

2 Winlock, Harmhab (see n. 11); Statue of Horemhab (see n. 11). If anything. the Oxford statue, though 
deprived of its head and somewhat battered, is superior in style and quality to the statue of Haremhab. 

3 Translated by Griffith, ap. Petrie, Abydos II, 45. * Petrie, Abydos IT, p. 36, PI. lvii. 

5 Op. cit., pp. 36, 45, Pl. lvii (figure of Rahotep’). 8 Op. cit., pp. 18-19, Pl. Ivii. 

7 See Ranke, Personennamen, I, p. 30, 12; Sethe, ZAS 44, 89; Bagnani, Aeg. 14, 48. 

§ But the end of the inscription, with a recurrence of the titles and almost certainly the name of the owner 
of the monument, is in this case mutilated. ® Honorary and without function. 
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Ht-Shmt ‘Overseer of Priests in the House of Sakhmet’! (L, 1: 1); imy-wrt ‘Imy-weret 
Priest’ (Q. 1:1); ssmae hb(w) n Pth rsy-inb-f n ntrie nbw Inbw-hd * Leader of the Festival(s) of 
Ptah South-of-his-Wall and of all the gods of Memphis’ (L, 1: 1). 

Titles as Architect and Administrator: imy-r ksiwct m Hnmt-Pth ‘Overseer of Works in 
* Khenmet-Ptah”’ (L, 1:1); hrp kewt * Controller of Works’ (P, 1:1); imy-r Snuty m ts r-dr-f 
Overseer of the Double Granary in the entire Land’ (L. 1:1); imy-r pru n hd nbw ‘Overseer 
of the Houses of Silver and Gold’ (Q, 1:1). 

Titles as Seribe: s¥ ‘Seribe’ (O, 1: 1); s¥ nsw ‘King’s Seribe” (A, 2; B, 2; C, 2; D?; 
2: Fl1:G,1: H. 1: 1.3; M, 12; Nv 1; 0, 4; Q, 2: 88); s¥ nsw me mry-f ‘Veritable 
Beloved King’s Seribe’ (L. 1; M, 7; P, 1: 9); s¥ nsw nfrw ‘King’s Seribe of the Recruits’ 
(LL. 1: 1). 

Titles ax Steward: Imy-r pr ‘Steward’ (E. 1: F, 1; M, 1: 0, 1: 4); imy-r pr n Mn-nfr 
‘Steward of Memphis’ (Q, 1:1); imy-r pr wr * Chief Steward’ (EB, 1; H, 1; L,1 AL 9;N,1; 
2:2, 1:16); imy-r pr wr (n) nsw ‘Chief Steward of the King’ (G, 1: 0. 2; @: 1: ‘t); imy-r 
prwr n Mn-nfr ‘Chief Steward of empty: (M. 1: Q, 1: 2), a r prurm Mn-nfr * Chief 
Steward in Memphis’ (A, 2; B, 2; C, 2; D.3; BE. 1; L.3: M12: 25). 

Bpithets: * Excellent confidant (mhy-ib) of his Lord’ (Q);* one whom the King promoted’ 
(11; Sone beloved of the Lord of the Iwo Lands’ (P) ; ‘he who is in the heart of Horus in his 
House’ (L): "the eves of the King of Upper Egypt and the ears of the King of Lower Egypt’ 
(P);* magistrate at the head of the King’s notables’ (P) :* (one) great [in his rank and exalted 
in his office }* (P):*[(one) well acquainted] with the way to the Palace’ (P); ‘the mouth that 
vives satisfaction in the King’s dwelling-place’ (P); ‘the mouth that gives satisfaction in the 
entire Land’ (L);" one praised of Ptah every day’ (?) (O): ‘praised-one, who came forth from 
the womb praised’ (O, Q). 


His Vaminy 
Mather: Sapco  jfet, ‘the worthy Haby”? (L). 
Mother: 5 *o°°o\ }-8. ‘the House-Mistress, Tjutjnia“? (L). 
Wife: ee SSO CW, ‘the Chantress of Amin, the House-Mistress, Mey’ (0). 


sons PS FF] pl J Ss b ifs ZS idan, ‘the Fan-bearer on the King’s right hand, the 


seed, Ne is arene 


King’s Seribe. the Chief Steward in the Memphite Nome. Ipy "4 


His Lire 


His extant monuments do not permit anything like a complete biography of the Chief 
Steward Amenhotpe, but it seems desirable as a conclusion to this study to put together the 
available material and to try to present at least the salient features of his life and activities. 
Our principal biographical source is the inseription on Statue P, of which Dr. Gardiner has 
viven usa, needless to say.excellent translation.? Asa basis of our study we cannot do better 
than quote (with a few slight alterations) certain portions of this translation. Speaking of 
himself at the time of the carving and erection of his statue, Amenhotpe says: 


T served the Good God, the [joyful (?)] prince, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt Nibmutré 


(Amenophis IID, when I was young and without kindred (?). When I was grown old and... I 
' See Gauthier, Die. géog., wv. 130. * Ranke, Personennamen. 1. p, 236. 15. 


» Op. ct. p. 345, 25. Note the similarity of this name to that of the mother of Queen Teve. 
* See below, p. 24. 5 Ap. Petrie. Tarkhan I and Memphis V, 33-5. 
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entered into the Palace when he was in private, so as to behold Horus in this his house,! and the 
nobles walked behind (?). He gave me marks of favour on account of my excellent demeanour, and 
promoted me [to be] Chief Steward, and my stick was on the heads of the people. I became wealthy 
in serfs, cattle, and possessions of all kinds without a limit, and [there was nought] to be desired, by 
the favours of the Lord of the Two Lands Horus Khaemmiicet. . . . 

He promoted me to direct the constructions in his House of Millions of Years, which he newly 
made in his cultivated land west of Hetkuptah (Memphis) in the district (?) of “Ankhtowe (the 
region of Memphis) . . . (There follows a description of the glories of this temple and of the offerings 
and personnel which the King provided for it.) 

Now behold, I appointed property by written deed out of my fields, my serfs, and my cattle on 
behalf of the statue of Nibmutré whose name is . . . which his Majesty [had made] for his father 
Ptah in this sanctuary. Specification of the same: 

Fields, 210} arouras. 

In the Northern Province, fields 220 arouras, of what had been given to me by the favour of 
the King. 

Total, fields [4303] arouras. 
jin addition to...]...10... 1,000 egg-laving geese, 1,000 pigs, 1,000 voung (%) pigs. His Majesty 
praised me on account of it, masmuch as I appeared excellent in his heart. 

I attained a venerable age in the favour of the King, and I delivered up (my) bodily frame (?) to 
the sarcophagus after a lengthy old age; I became united with my tomb [in the Necropolis . . .]. 
The [respect] of me was with the courtiers, the love of me with all men, and the favour shown me 
was established in the Palace. 

His Majesty gave me divine offerings of that which had come forth from before his processional 
statue in his House ‘United with Ptah’ [which he made in his cultivated land west of] Hetkuptah. 
When moreover the god has sated himself with his possessions and this statue? (also) has received 
its meals, then provisions shall be caused to vo up before this humble servant by the hand of the 
lector who is in his house, and the wéb-priest of the hour shall make offering . . . [according to 
the] ritual in the course of every day. (There follows a list of the very considerable offerings which 
the Chief Steward was to receive from the King’s endowments.) 

Listen, ve wéb-priests, lectors (etc.) ... Do not covet my provisions which my own (?) god decreed 
for me so as to do me honour at my tomb. [have not made mention of more than my own belong- 
ings, I have not demanded aught over and above: forasmuch as I appointed property by written 
deed for this statue of the King which is in this house in exchange for his giving to me divine 
offerings that come in and came forth from before his processional statue after the ritual-sacrifice 
has been made, so as to establish my provisions for future generations to come. 


The inseription ends with a lengthy injunction to priests and officials of the future. and 
the usual protestation of Amenhotpe’s virtues. 

While Amenhotpe’s own statement to the etfect that he died and was buried in the reign 
of Amenophis IIT naturally cannot be quoted as definitive, there can be little doubt that he 
did actually fail to survive this Iking.? If. on the other hand, he was, as he says, a youth when 
he entered the service of Amenophis IIT. he must have died during the last years of the reign. 
Even sv. unless the figures generally accepted for the reign of Amenophis III* are very 
inaccurate. the Chief Steward cannot have been more than sixty years of age at the time of 

. Cf. the epithet ‘he who is in the heart of Horus in his House’, appearing on the Leiden pyramidion (L). 

* The statue of the King. 

3 That he was not alive in the reign of Akhenaten is indicated by the facts that he was buried at Sakkarah, 
is not mentioned at El--Amarnah, has no tomb there. and displays no knowledge of the heretic king or his 
heresy. Amenhotpe’s son, Ipy. may well be the owner of a tomb at El---Amarnah (see below), but by the time 
this tomb was made the father of its owner would, normally, have been dead for many years. 

* J411-1375 Buc. (Breasted, Hist., 599). or 1405-1370 B.c. (Meyer, Gesch. Alt.. 2nd ed., vol. u. pt. 1, p. 
149), 
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his death. He must therefore have been born during the second quarter of the reign of 
Amenophis IT, and we can safely place his span of life within the years 1440 and 1370 B.c. 

As was usual in ancient Egypt. Amenhotpe appears to have achieved his exalted rank 
on his own merits. His parents were clearly very ordinary people, perhaps peasants. They 
were not, at all events, members of the official class, and the utmost which he was able to 
summon up for them in the way of titles were those which we might best translate as ‘My.’ 
and ‘Mrs.’ (ssb and nbt-pr). 

There ean be little doubt that their son started his career asa seribe, and that his earliest 
title was that of plain ‘Seribe’. His proficiency earned him a position in the royal administra- 
tion, and he became a ‘ King’s Seribe’, a title which he bore until the end of his life, rising at 
length to become ‘the Veritable Seribe of the King’, or ‘the King’s own Seribe’, 7.e., one of 
Amenophis ITI’s personal secretaries. 

As ‘King’s Seribe of the Reeruits’ he was held responsible for the feeding, clothing, and 
general management and organization of bodies of soldiers or workmen. The profession of 
seribe might require, as we know, the ability to keep accounts, to solve complicated mathe- 
matical and mechanical problems, and to plan and oversee the execution of architectural 
projects.? It was therefore natural that Amenhotpe, probably early in his official life, should 
have added to his fanctions those of steward, treasurer, and architect. 

It was as a steward that he reached the pinnacle of his career. and when he became the 
King’s Chief Steward in the great city of Memphis his power and wealth were probably the 
equals of those of any official in the country. excepting always his great contemporary and 
namesike, the son of Hapu. 

Amenhotpe’s activities as a treasurer seem to have been incidental to his functions as a 
steward. The traditional and probably purely honorary title sdswty bity may be discounted 
altogether, since It is borne by almost every Highteenth-Dynasty official of any prominence. 
The significance of the title" Overseer of the Houses of Silver and Gold’ is also questionable. 
It appears, at all events, only once on Amenhotpe’s monuments—on his British Museum 
statue (Q). The sume applies to the common title “Overseer of the Double Granary in the 
entire Land’, which oecurs on the Leiden pyramidion (LL) in the midst of a long series of 
traditional titles and epithets. 

The accomplishinents of Amenhotpe as an architect. on the other hand, eannot be 
doubted. As * Controller of Works’ and ‘Overseer of Works in “* Khenmet-Ptah”’’ he built 
Amenophis TPs temple at Memphis, and was probably responsible for that king’s additions 
to the Fighteenth-Dynasty temple at Abydos. Though certainly not as large or elaborate 
as the Pharaoh's principal temple at Thebes, built for him by Amenhotpe, son of Hapu, 
there is no reason to doubt that the temple at Memphis was, as its builder affirms, an im- 
portant and magnificent structure. 

Asa prominent citizen of his town Amenhotpe naturally took part in the local religious 
activities, He was Overseer of Priests in the temple of the goddess Sakhmet, consort of Ptah 
and the prineipal female divinity of Memphis, and served also as a priest of another lioness- 
headed deity, the local goddess Weret-hekau. He appears, moreover, to have been charged 
with the supervision of all religious festivals held at Memphis, particularly that of the chief 
god, Ptah. His priestly offices should not, however, be taken too seriously, and are probably 
to be grouped with the score or so other, largely honorary. titles, which, like our modern 
orders and decorations, were showered upon every eminent man in recognition of his services 
in his special field, 


) Pap. Anastasy I. See also Winlock, in Bull. MMA 18, October, pt. ii, 6. 
? See above, p. 19. 
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It is not difficult to believe the Chief Steward Amenhotpe when he tells us that he fre- 
quented the palace and was on familiar terms with the King. The relations existing between 
the Pharaoh and his business manager are nowhere so well illustrated as in the mutually 
beneficial agreement which the two men drew up regarding the offerings to be supplied to 
their respective statues (see above, p. 21).1 This was evidently neither a commandeering 
of property on the part of the King, nor a concessiun to his suvereign on the part of the 
Steward, but a strictly business transaction, as between equals, based on the principle of 
value returned for value received. 

From the description of the transaction on the Oxford statue we obtain a very clear 
insight into the astounding wealth of our Memphite official, A man who, in a country like 
Egypt, could devote the produce of 430 arouras of land to the upkeep of a single statue must 
have ranked high among the nation’s property-holders. 

The outstanding fact which we learn concerning the Chief Steward Amenhotpe is that he 
was, first and last, a Memphite. with lis life, his activities, and his interests centred in the 
city of Memphis. He held his highest offices in Memphis, was buried there, and almost 
certainly received his early training there. His religious affiliations were throughout with the 
gods of Lower Egypt and of the Memphite region in particular. The name of Amin is 
conspicuously absent from his monuments,” as are also the names of other Theban and 
Upper-Egyptian gods. 

Those of us who have come tu regard the Eighteenth Dynasty as a purely Theban 
phenomenon may find it difficult to believe that an official of this dynasty could have risen 
to importance without leaving his mark in the capital city: and the fact that the achieve- 
ments of Amenhotpe were contined almost entirely to Memphis may tend to mark him in our 
estimation as a provincial of no real standing. Nothing could be more fallacious. In the 
Eighteenth Dynasty Memphis, though no longer the capital. seems nevertheless to have 
remained the largest and from many points of view the most important city in Egypt. 
Owing to its more temperate climate and the fact that it oceupied a central position in the 
Egyptian empire, it is probable that the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasty Pharaohs 
spent more of their time there than in their recently established capital and cult centre in 
southern Egypt. It is likely that, far from feeling subservient to Thebes, the inhabitants of 
the proud and ancient metropolis, the affairs of which were for a while largely in the hands 
of the Chief Steward Amenhotpe, actually looked down upon the ‘Southern City” as an 
upstart. 

Having started life as the son of a commoner and having entered the service of the King, 
us he tells us, ‘without kindred’—that is, without the advantages which a wealthy and 
powerful family could have bestowed on him—Amenhotpe at the time of his death had so 
smoothed the way for his own son, Ipy, that the latter was able to step forthwith into the 
important office which his father had vacated. Thus we see an Egyptian family rising in one 
generation from obscurity to a point where its members were acceptable candidates for the 


' This transaction is discussed by Dr. Gardiner, ap. Petrie, Tarkhan I and Memphis V, 36. 

° His own name, Amenhotpe, was probably taken directly from that of the king in whose reign our 
Memphite official was born, namely .Amenophis (Amenhotpe) II, and had no conscious association with the 
Theban god. 

The fact that Amenhotpe’s wife, Mey, bore the title ‘Chantress of Amiin’ may indicate that she was a 
Theban, but this is highly conjectural. 

The only other mention of the god Amin on the Chief Steward’s monuments occurs in a more or less 
extraneous ‘aside’ in line 21 of the inscription on the Oxford statue. 

3 See Winlock in Bull, MILA 18, October, pt. ii, 10-11. 
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highest public offices. Since, however, a hereditary aristocracy was, as a general rule, un- 
known in ancient Egypt, we cannot doubt that Ipy was himself a man of considerable 
ability and had been given his father’s office principally on the basis of his own qualifications. 
The data which we possess regarding this son of Amenhotpe are, in any case, worth some 
brief notice, if only as a means of rounding off our knowledge of Amenhotpe himself. 


His Sox, THE CHIEF STEWARD Ipy 


It is probable that Ipy took over his father’s office as Chief Steward before the latter's 
death, for on the stela which he erected in Amenhotpe’s tomb he already bears the title. 
On this stela (E) the two Chief Stewards, father and son, appear, seated face to face as equals, 
their figures being practically identical. Like that of Amenhotpe,! Ipy’s name in the inscrip- 
tions is accompanied by the epithet m3-hrw. It is therefore evident that, as Bagnani® has 
pointed out, the stela was intended as a memorial not only to Ipy’s father, but to Ipy himself. 

Ipy’s titles are ‘ Fan-bearer on the King’s Right’, ‘ King’s Seribe’, ‘ Chief Steward’, ‘ Chief 
Steward of Memphis’, and ‘Chief Steward in the Memphite Nome’? In addition to the 
monuments discussed below, he is the owner of a stela in the Ermitage Museum at Leningrad.* 

That he is to be identified with the owner of one of the smaller tombs at El-‘Amarnah5 
is open to question. The titles of the owner of the tomb (‘King’s Scribe’, ‘Overseer of 
Soldiers’, ‘Steward’) do not match those on the Florence and Leningrad stelae sufficiently 
well to make the identification certain. On the other hand, it is reasonably sure that the son 
of Amenhotpe lived during the reign of Akhenaten. If he continued to flourish in this reign, 
it is not unlikely that he joined the heretic king at El-‘Amarnah, and he may well have 
prepared a tomb there. 

Ipy appears, however, to have been actually buried at Sakkarah in a tomb situated not 
far from that of his father. In this tomb were found two alabaster canopic jars, inscribed 
with his name and titles. Like the pyramidion (L) and the canopic chest (M) of Ipy’s father, 
they were discovered by Anastasy between the years 1820 and 1826 and are at present in the 
Rijksmuseum at Leiden.” 

The fact that Ipy was buried at Sakkarah does not preclude the possibility that he may 
have also made the tomb at El-‘Amarnah and never occupied it. It is highly probable that 
he died at Memphis in the time of Tuttankhamin, Ay, or Haremhab. 


} More frequently on this monument called Huy. 
2 Aeg. 14, 38. 
* That the last title indicates an expansion of the powers exercised by Amenhotpe is doubtful. The 


designations parm’ he and ial were probably interchangeable, and we should perhaps be forcing a point 


if we attempted to see in them a strict differentiation between the city of Memphis and the nome. 

* Lieblein, Die aegyptischen Denkmédler in St. Petersburg, Helsingfors, Upsala und Copenhagen, No. 45, 
p- 27. Pl. v, 17; Dict. des noms hiérog., Supplément, No. 2053, p. 791. 

> Bouriant, Deur jours de fouilles d Tell el Amarna, Mém. Miss. fr. 1, 15; Bouriant, Legrain and Jéquier, 
Les Tombes de Khouitatonou. Monuments pour servir @ étude du culte d Atonow en Egypte, 1 (Mém. Inst. irs 
Vu), 87-92; Davies, Rock Tombs of El Amarna, iv, pp. 19-20, Pls. xxx—xxxiii. 

° Schiaparelli, Antichita egizie (see p. 11, under E), p. 351. 

* Wijngaarden, Lijkvazen en Lijkvazenkisten. Beschrijving ran de egyptische Verzameling in het Rijks- 
museum van Oudheden te Leiden, Deel xut, pp. 13-14, Pl. xi, nos. 70, 71. Jars 69 and 72, which Wijngaarden 
has grouped with them, are the property of a different person. 
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SOME REPRESENTATIONS OF TOMBS FROM THE 
THEBAN NECROPOLIS 


By NINA M. DAVIES 


Ar the present day the exterior of no tomb-chapel dedicated to the nobles in the Theban 
Necropolis preserves its original aspect, but sufficient evidence for reconstruction of the 
architectural features is sometimes to be found in the courtyards. Within, on the tomb-walls 
—especially those dating from the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty onwards—a number of 
representations of mortuary chapels are to be seen. Whether these give a real picture of 
what the building looked like or envisage the ideal in the artist’s mind, is a subject too large 
to discuss here. A few salient parallels are, however, mentioned below. 

The tomb-pictures collected are chiefly from Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah, El-Khokhah, 
Dira‘ Abi ’n-Naga, and Kurnet Mur‘ai. Only two typical ones from Dér el-Medinah out 
of a large number in that district have been selected, and these only for purposes of com- 
parison with types in the four former districts. 

Vignettes of the Book of the Dead often show tomb-chapels, and these are also to be 
found illustrated on stelae. None of these is included here.? 

In the course of his excavations for the Institut frangais at Dér el-Medinah, M. Bruyere 
has found sufficient evidence to enable him to reconstruct a small chapel which permits us 
to visualize one of the types as it appeared in reality. Although dating from the end of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty this building corresponds very closely to many of the pictures in the 
neighbouring tombs of the Nineteenth (see Figs. 19, 20).2 The beginning of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty provides us with little architectural variety. The pictured tomb is shown as merely 
a door with its framing and cornice above, placed on a platform or threshold (Fig. 1). 
Towards the end of the Highteenth Dynasty the pyramid appears (Fig. 4), and there is often 
a string-course of cones below the cornice.? In the Nineteenth Dynasty the small pyramid 
above the building is almost invariable unless replaced by a free-standing pyramid at the 
side (Figs. 7, 15). 

The actual fragments found by M. Bruyére prove that these pyramids were common in 
Dé el-Medinah.4 On the lower slopes of Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah there exist no traces of them 
to-day, although they are usually shown in the later tomb-representations. There is, 
however, a pyramid in El-‘Asasif which may belong to the large Saite tombs in the 
neighbourhood. At Dira‘ Abii ’n-Naga a series of late brick pyramids on the upper terraces 


1 Two from papyri and one from a stela are reproduced in Bruyére, Rapport sur les Fouilles de Deir el 
Meédineh for 1924-5 (1926), p. 9. (In this and similar references below to M. Bruyére’s Rapports, the years 
in brackets are those of publication.) 

® Bruyére, op. cit. for 1927 (1928), pp. 118. 119. The types of chapels and their component parts at Dér 
el-Medinah are dealt with in these publications of the Institut Francais, particularly in the Rapport for 
1923-4 (1925), pp. 5-18. 

3 For evidence of the use of cones as tomb-decoration see Winlock, Bull. MMA, Feb. 1928, The Egyptian 
Expedition 1925-1927, p. 6. Cones are shown on reconstructed buildings by Borchardt, Konigsberger, and 
Ricke, in ZAS 70, 29. 

‘ Bruyére, Rapports for 1928 (1929), p. 95, Fig. 53, and for 1923-4 (1925), PI. vii. 
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may well be the origin of those depicted in the tombs just below (Figs. 14, 15). The point 
of the pictured pyramid is painted black, or sometimes blue (Fig. 8). The actual apex stones 
found at Dér el-Medinah are of limestone, and are sculptured with a figure adoring and 
prayers to the solar deities.2. A small niche or open recess half-way down the pyramid 
which was found in the same necropolis, and which there is reason to believe contained a 
kneeling figure in relief behind a stela,® has its pictured counterpart in the form of a face 
looking out at the spectator from over the top of the painted stela, as if the man were holding 
it before him (Figs. 10, 9). 

Remains of colonnaded facades are not unknown outside Eighteenth-Dynasty tombs, but, 
so far as we know, are not represented on the walls at this period, although fairly common 
in the Nineteenth (Figs. 7, 13, 15). 

Stelae are frequently found during the excavation of courtyards, or are sculptured on 
the dressed wall of rock outside tombs as well as in the interiors. These are often pictured 
(Figs. 6, 7, 8, 10, 11). In tombs Nos. 13 and 273 the mummy is placed before a stela alone, 
and no mortuary chapel is shown. 

From the reign of Amenophis III onwards the usual place for the picture of the tomb 
is at the end of the long funeral procession, at the point when the mummy has been taken 
from the catafalque and placed upright in front of the chapel, with tall bouquets before and 
behind it. Mourning-women embrace it, and either a male mourner, or a priest personifying 
Anubis, supports it. On the other side of the tomb the sloping line of the desert hill, which 
the inner chambers are to be thought of as penetrating, is nearly always shown. Out of 
this comes the Goddess of the West, usually a woman, but sometimes represented by a 
Hathor-cow (tombs Nos. 296, 19, 341, 30). The Goddess stretches out her arms and receives 
the deceased, who has meantime shed his mummy-cartonnage and emerged from it as from a 
chrysalis. He is now clothed like a living being again, and enters into the life and experience 
of the land beyond the grave to which the tomb-door is the entrance (Fig. 7).4 

These pictures may be roughly classified into the following groups: 

A. A simple corniced door-framing with a door in the centre. Sometimes there is a 
string-course of cones under the cornice (Figs. 1, 3). 

. Similar to A, but with a pyramid on the top, and occasionally pillars flanking the 
door. A stela is often placed in front (Figs. 4, 5, 10, 11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 22). 

. A corniced building with a pyramid on the top, a portico at the side, and a stela 
(Figs. 6, 8). 

D. A colonnade with a free-standing pyramid at the side, in which is a doorway, above 
a eorniced platform forming the base on which the pyramid rests (Figs. 7, 15). 

For a rare example of a pyramid on a plinth without a door or colonnade see N. de G. 
Davies, Two Ramesside Tombs, Pl. xiii and p. 27. 

I have to thank Mlle Baud for permission to reproduce Figs. 6 and 23, and M. Bruyeére 
for Figs. 19 and 20. 


td 


Cs 


' Tomb No 35, of Bekenkhons, in this district has a pyramid belonging to it, and so also has tomb No. 
288. 

2 Bruyére, Rapport for 1922-3 (1924), Pls. xv, xci. 

3 See Bruyére, Rapport for 1923-4 (1925), pp. 12, 14. for a discussion of the whole subject, and Pl. xxx 
for a restoration of these lucarnes. 


4 For an exception, where the Goddess greets the deceased before he enters the tomb, see N. M. Davies, 
Tuo Ramesside Tombs, PI. xiii. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE FIGURES 


Fig. 1. Tomb of Amenemhét, No. 82. Tuthmosis IIT. Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah. Publd. 
Davies—Gardiner, The Tomb of Amenemhét, Pl. x. 

This is a typical tomb-facade, imitating a false door (or here perhaps a shrine). It is 
very similar in form to Figs. 3, 4, and 20, but lacks the pyramid of the two latter. The 
funeral procession leads up to it, but no mummy is placed before it at this period. The 
Goddess of the West stands behind, and a priest holding a leg of beef kneels before it. For 
the same torus-moulding on the facade see Fig. 4. 


Fig. 2. Tomb of Nebamiin and Ipuky, No. 181. Amenophis II]. El-Khikhah. Publd. 
N. M. Davies, The Tomb of Two Sculptors at Thebes, Pls. xix, xxi. 

Some confusion seems to have arisen between the tomb and the stela. The latter is 
decorated with cones, which ought really to be shown below the cornice surmounting the 
building, while the stela should be separate. The Falcon of the West, replacing the goddess, 
is placed behind the tomb, while two mummies are in front. Exactly the same picture 
is shown directly below. Here booths are placed in front of the chapel, and mourners 
greet the boats bringing funerary equipment towards it. No other example of this type is 
known to me.! 


Fig. 8. Tomb of Ratmose, No. 55. Amenophis I1]-Akhenaten. Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah. 
See Porter—Moss, Top. Bibl., 1, 84, 86 (at 4 in plan). 

A string-course of cones is below the cornice. The conventional figure of the Goddess of 
the West stands on a mound of sand behind the tomb. Two mummies in front are being 
purified and mourned. The burial-pit is just below the picture.” 


Fig. 4. Tomb of Neferhotep, No. 49. Ay. El-Khokhah. Publd. N. M. Davies, The 
Tomb of Nefer-hotep, Pl. xxiv. 

This seems to be the earliest representation of a pyramid placed on top of the mortuary 
chapel. Rows of cones appear on the pyramid, and also on the lower part of the building. 
A second version of the tomb, without a pyramid and similar in form to that from Ratmose 
(Fig. 3), 1s depicted on another wall (op. cit., Pl. xx). For another example of two differing 
structures in the same chapel see Figs. 5 and 6. 


Figs. 5 and 6. Tomb of Amenmose, No. 19. Ramesses I-Sethés I (?). Dira‘ Abii ‘n-Naga. 
Publd. G. Foucart, Le tombeau d’Amonmos, 4° partie, Pls. ix, xxvi. 

Two versions of the mortuary chapel are shown in this tomb. The one with the portico 
(Fig. 6) has the mummies in front. At the back of the building the deceased persons advance 
against the desert cliff-side towards the Hathor-cow of Dér el-Bahri. The stela shows Osiris 
worshipped by Amenmose and has a text below. In the other example (Fig. 5), no portico, 
stela, or desert is apparent. It is evident that here the seated figures of Amenmose and his 
wife are placed outside the tomb, the columns of which may perhaps be hidden by their 
chairs. The structure is raised on a plinth surmounted by a cornice. 


Fig. 7. Tomb of Amenemdpet, No. 41. Ramesses I-Sethos I (?). Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah. 
See Porter—Moss, op. cit., 1, T4 (at 2 in plan). 

This picture is of the same type as Fig. 15, but the pyramid at the side projects in front 
of the colonnade although apparently standing on the same corniced plinth. A sereen- 
wall is between the columns, and above are curving lines in red paint the meaning of 


For a suggested reconstruction see Borchardt, Konigsberger, and Ricke, ZAS 70, 29, Abb. 7. 
? For a similar building of this type see N. M. Davies, The Tomb of Nefer-hotep, Pl. xx. 
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which is obscure. Steps lead up to the top of the platform—a feature not met with in the 
other examples. The symbol of the West against the stela has an outstretched arm which 
helps to support the mummy. On the right, against the desert cliff, Hathor embraces 
the deceased when he has emerged from the tomb. The picture is in coloured relief, with 
details in paint only. 


Fig. 8. Tomb of Neferronpet, also called Kel (‘Kenro’), No. 178. Ramesses II. El- 
Khokhah. To the right of the entrance to the second chamber. Publd. Borchardt and 
others, ZAS 70, 28, Abb. 8. 

As the picture is at the end of the wall there is no room to show the desert. The Anubis 
dogs on their shrines are to be thought of perhaps as wooden pieces placed on the top of 
the building, and not as forming an integral part of the architecture. The two rows of cones 
beneath the cornice are as usual red, the figures on the stela dark blue, while all the 
hieroglyphs are black. The apex of the pyramid is here blue. ‘'wo mummies stand before 
the stela. 


Fig. 9. Tomb of Pesiir, No. 106. Sethds I-Ramesses II. Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah. See 
Porter—Moss, op cit., 1, 182, 134 (at 15 in plan). 

This scene, hitherto published incompletely, clearly represents the interior of a tomb. 
The pyramid above, the cornice (the modelled end of which can be traced bordering the 
right-hand break), and the stela or niche surmounted by a head as in Fig. 10, leave little 
doubt as to the correctness of this interpretation, which is further supported by the 
fact that there is no other picture of a tomb-structure on the walls. The point of the 
pyramid is black with alternate red and black bands below it. The polychrome hieroglyphs 
are incised except those on the left-hand column, which are in black paint, and those on 
the pyramid, which are in blue paint. 


Fig. 10. Tomb of Nakhtamin, No. 341. Ramesses I]. Shékh “Abd el-Kumah. On the 
south-west wall. 

The lower portion of the picture is damaged, and only the upper parts of the corniced 
building with its pyramid, and the stela in front with the back of the mummy against it. 
can now be seen. There was probably a door in the middle of the facade. The little stela 
on top of the cornice with the full-face framed in a wig appearing above it is paralleled in 
Fig. 9. At the bottom the foot of a man holding the mummy is indicated. 


Fig. 11. Tomb of Khons, No. 31. Ramesses IT. Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah. See Porter— 
Moss, op. cit., 1, 64, 66 (at 6 in plan). 

The building represented has a columned portico and a corniced doorway, above which 
the sacred eyes and nefer-sign, usually shown apart from the building itself, are incorporated 
in the decoration. Streamers hang from beneath the capitals. A hetep-di-nesu prayer is 
inscribed on the stela, but is here omitted in the drawing. The line of the desert appears to 
intervene between the portico and the pyramid, as if the latter were a separate building, 
but this may be due to lack of space, since the corner cramps the drawing on the left. Two 
mummies stand before the stela, which is flanked on either side by a tall bouquet. 


Fig. 12. Tomb of Nedjemger, No. 138. Ramesses II. Sheékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah. On the 
south-west wall. 

On the left a large bouquet behind a mummy interferes with the outline of the tomb. 
To the right the desert ends where it meets the edge of the wall. The stela (or niche), half- 
way down the pyramid, is apparently of solid colour like the point. 
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Fig. 138. Tomb of Tjoy, No. 23. Merneptah. Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah. See Porter—Moss, 
op. cit., 1, 60, 63 (at 7 in plan). 

The sculptured representation now has all its details in paint so thickly overlaid with 
varnish that the decoration on the screen-wall between the columns is not easy to make out. 
What must have been one of the most elaborate pictures of tomb architecture at Thebes is 
so much destroyed that it is impossible to say whether a pyramid formed part of the 
design or not. There is scarcely room for it on the right as in Fig. 15. On this side the 
deceased is received by Hathor, but only the feet of the figures are extant. On either side 
of what seems to be the doorway the name and titles of Tjoy are inscribed in small painted 
hieroglyphs (omitted in drawing). The actual courtyard of this tomb shows five round 
columns along the north and south sides, and two square pillars on either side of the entrance, 
in part raised on a low corniced platform. These features are perhaps reflected in the picture. 


Fig. 14. Tomb of Raya, No. 159. Merneptah. Dira‘ Abii ‘n-Naga. On the south wall. 
Publd. Borchardt and others, ZS 70, 28, Abb. 1. 

As the scene extends to the limit of the wall there is no room for the reception of the 
deceased by the Goddess of the West, and the desert comes down past the chapel door. 
The double row of cones on the pyramid as well as below the cornice is also found in Fig. 4, 
but here the first row is just beneath the apex. A bouquet rests against the left of the 
building behind two mummies which stand on a platform. A burial-pit exists below the 
picture, as in tombs Nos. 55 and 41. 


Fig. 15. Tomb of Tjoniifer, No. 158. Merneptah (?). Diré‘ Abii ’n-Naga. On the west 
wall of the first room, to the left of a pair of seated statues. 

The columned door of the free-standing pyramid is placed on top of a corniced plinth 
as in Fig. 7, but whether the entrance is an open archway or represents a stela in front it is 
difficult to determine.! The pillars have flat capitals and rectangular bases. Two bands of 
red paint decorate the upper parts, while a screen-wall runs between them. Some pebbles, 
traces of the hill-side, appear on the extreme right, and two mummies are on the left. The 
picture is sculptured in low relief with details in paint. Outside, in the courtyard of the 
chapel itself, bases of pillars still exist, while on the slope above tomb No. 158 brick pyramids 
can be seen. 


Fig. 16. Tomb of Hori, No. 259. Ramesside. In the plain north of the Ramesseum. 
On the north wall. 

In the picture a door is curiously placed high up on the face of the pyramid. Before the 
gods depicted under the pyramid and on the stela are inscriptions too minutely written to 
be reproduced in the drawing ; they consist of the name and titles of the deceased and prayers 
to Ré&-Harakhte. Behind the tomb the Goddess of the West in the cliff stretches out her 
arms, but Hori has not yet passed through his tomb. The bottom of the picture has been 
destroyed, but the height from the top of the pyramid to the base-line is approximately 
sixteen inches. 


Fiy. 17. Tomb of Nefersekheru, No. 296. Ramesside. El-Khokhah. See Porter—Moss, 
op. cit., 1, 164, 167 (at 8 in plan). : 

A large bouquet on the right of the picture (behind the mummy), and the line of the 
desert on the left (from which the head of a Hathor-cow emerges), interfere with the outline 
of the building. The door, painted yellow, is surrounded by a curious border widening into 


' For the reconstruction of a similar door based on actual features found outside tomb No. 288/9 
see Borchardt and others, Z.AS 70, 29, Abb. 6. 
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a rectangle above, all of which is coloured blue; this represents the line of text with a 
pictured panel in the centre. The drawing is very rough. 


Fig. 18. Tomb of Saroy, No. 233. Ramesside. Dira’ Abii ‘n-Naga (lies open). On the 
south wall. 

The pyramid here is not in the centre of the facade. Two mummies stand against the 
stela in front, the top of which is destroyed. It is placed on a mound of sand, or has a shaped 
base. The Goddess of the West receives Saroy and his wife on the farther side of the tomb. 
The sculptured surface of the wall was once painted, but the only traces of colour now visible 
are on the capital of the column. The restorations in dotted lines are tentative. 


Fig. 19. Tomb of Nakhtamiin, No. 335. Ramesside. Dér el-Medinah. On the west wall. 
Publd. Bruyére, Rapport for 1924-5 (1926), Fig. 80, salle A (photograph). 

This tomb pictures a type not uncommon at Dér el-Medinah. It consists of a sharply 
pointed pyramid with a doorway filling the greater part of the space below, the whole 
raised on a low platform (compare with the free-standing pyramids in Figs. 7 and 15). 
Two mummies in their coffins stand before the chapel. 


Fig. 20. Tomb of Ratmose, No. 250. Ramesside. Dér el-Medinah. On the west wall. 
Publd. Bruyére, Rapport for 1926 (1927), Pl. vi. 

No line of desert can be shown behind the tomb, since the drawing extends to the limit 
of the wall. Five mummies are set up in front. Except for the pyramid the building is of 
the same form as Fig. 1. 


Fig. 21. Tomb of Ameneminet, No. 277. Ramesside. Kurnet Mur‘ai. See Porter—Moss, 
op. cit., 1, 163 (at 2 in plan). 

The scene where the mummy, upheld by a man, is mourned and purified before the stela, 
is repeated on the stela itself; but the coftin is here supported by an Anubis-headed figure 
On the other side of the chapel, beyond the hill-side in which the tomb is excavated, the 
mummy is carried down to its bier in the burial-chamber, where it is shown lying with its 
ba hovering over it. Farther along the wall Amenemonet in his ordinary aspect worships 
Horus. The inscription, which ought to fill the horizontal lines on the stela, has been omitted. 
Another tomb of this type was represented in tomb No. 113 (INynebu), now destroyed (see 
Wilkinson, Manners and Customs (1878), ur, Pl. Ixix). In tomb No. 30 a very similar 
edifice is preserved, but here the doorway is shown as an important feature with an arch 
above its cornice. See photo. in M. Baud, Les dessins ébauchés de la nécropole thébaine, 
p. 84. 


Fig. 22. Tomb of Amenemhab, No. 44. Ramesside. Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah. On south- 
east wall of first room. 

The doorway leading to the inner chamber abuts upon the edge of the picture on the 
left, so that there is no room to show the desert. In front of the pictured tomb, on the right, 
a figure with Anubis-head supports a mummy before mourners. The columns on either side 
of the entrance are very roughly painted, but show traces of blue, yellow, and white. The 
door is yellow to represent wood. 


Fig. 23. Tomb of Roy. No. 255. Ramesside. Dira* Abii ‘n-Naga. See Porter—Moss, 
op. cit., 1, 156, 161 (at 2 in plan). Publd. Baud and Drioton, Le tombeau de Roy, Fig. 8. 

The stela shows on its upper part Osiris worshipped by Roy, while an inscription (not 
reproduced) fills the rest. Before it a figure with Anubis-head supports a mummy whose 
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feet are clasped by a mourning woman. The corner of the wall limits the picture on the 
right. The lower part of the scene is now destroyed. 


Pig. 24. Tomb of Huy. No. 14. Late Mneteenth Dynasty. Dira’ Abi ‘n-Naga. On the 
south wall. Publd. M. Baud. Les dessins ébauchés de lu nécropole thébaine, Pl. in. 

The subject appears to be the arrival of two funeral boats before a tomb or shrine where 
a mourning-woman and [sis meet them. It is included here on account of the pyramid on 
top of the building which is so characteristic of these representations, but the absence of 
the mummies and the presence of the boats make it probable that a shrine or temple and 
not a tomb is shown.? In tombs Nos. 147 and 249 also the boats are approaching a building 
which is clearly a shrine of Osiris (named as such), and not a tomb. That of tomb No. 147 
has a garden in front. Traces of a garden ean also be seen in Vig. 24, although the artist 
was not very clear us to what form the trees were to take. The whole drawing is a sketch 
in red paint. Some of the lines have been corrected by the draughtsman, and others, on 
the bottom left-hand corner. are now impossible to make out. 


1 In the duplicated representation of the tomb in No. 181 (Fig. 2), however, boats carrying funerary 
furniture are met by mourners before the building; see N. M. Davies, The Tomb of two Sculptors at Thebes, 
Pls. xix, xxi. 
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THE BREMNER-RHIND PAPYRUS—IV 
By R. 0. FAULKNER 


D. THE BOOK OF OVERTHROWING ‘APEP (concluded) 


Tne present instalment, which concludes the translation of the Bremner-Rhind Papyrus, 
contains the remainder (Books 7-9 see JE A 23, 166), of the Book of Overthrowing “A pep 
commencing with the variant version of the Creation-story. The book entitled The Names 
of ‘Apep (Section E) follows after the Commentary on Section PD. 
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Translation 

THE BOOK OF KNOWING THE CREATIONS of RG and of felling “Aver. RecITE:—Thus spake 
the Lord of All: When I came into being, ‘Being’ came into being. I came into being in the 
form of Khopri who came into being on the First Occasion: I came into being in the form ! of 
Khopri when I came into being, and that is how * Being’ came into being, because (?) I was 
more primaeval (?) than the primaeval ones whom I had made: I was the most primaeval (?) 
of the primaeval ones, and my name was more primeval (7) than theirs (7), (for) I made 
primaeval time and the primaeval ones. I did all that I desired ! in this land, and I was all- 
pervading (?) in it. I knit mine hand, being alone, ere they had been born, ere I had spat out 
Shu or expectorated Tefénet. I used (?) mine own mouth, and * Magic’ was my name. It was 
I who came into being! in <my, form, having come into being in the form of Khopri. I came 
into being among (?) the primaeval ones, and there came into being a multitude of beings in 
the beginning, ere any being had come into being in this land: I alone achieved all that was 
made, ere there had come into being ! any other who could act with me in this place. I made 
the beings therein with this my soul; I created (some) of them in Nin as an Inert One, when 
I could as yet find no place where I could stand. I considered (?) in mine heart, I surveyed ! 
with my sight. and I alone achieved all that was made: I planned in mine heart, I created 
another being, and manifold were the forms of Khopri: their children came into being in the 
forms of their children (7). ! It was ] who spat out Shu and expectorated Tefénet. When I had 
come into being as sole god, there were three gods in addition to myself, and two gods came 
into being in this land: Shu and Tefénet rejoiced in the Nin, in which they were. It was mine 
Eye which brought ! them to me after a long age when they were far from me; I united my 
members, and they issued from me myself. After [had made excitation with my fist, my desire 
came into mine hand, and seed fell from my mouth; I spat out | Shu and expectorated Tefénet. 
When I had come into being as sole god, there were three gods in addition to myself, and two 
gods came int being in this land: Shu and Tefénet rejoiced in the Nan, in which they were. 
It was mine Eye which brought them to me after a long age ' when they were far from me: 
I united “my, members, and they issued from me myself. After [had made excitation with 
my fist, my desire came into mine hand and seed fell from my mouth: I spat out Shu and 
expectorated Tefénet, and my father | Nin brought them up. mine Eye following after them 
since (? ?) the aeons... serpents, when I wept with tears over (%) [:t 7]: mine [Kye ?] planned, 
and that is how men came into being. ! I replaced it with the Glorious One, and it was enraged 
with me when it returned, another having grown in its place. but its wrath died away (? 7) 
when I made replacement in it, and it was soothed (7). ' I promoted it in my face and it 
exercised governance over the entire land. Shu and Tefénet begat Géb and Nit, <and Géb 
and Nit begat, Osins, Horus Mekhantenirti, Seth, Isis and Nephthys, and they begat and 
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created many beings ! in this land, namely the forms of children and the forms of their 
children. 

They made conjuration in my name that they might fell their foes; they created the magic 
spells for fellmg ‘ArEp. He is ' imprisoned in the arms of Aker, he has neither arms nor legs, 
and is confined (?) in one place, according as R& obstructs him, for he has commanded that 
he be felled on account of this his evil character. | His face is cut away because of what he 
has done, and he suffers for his evil character. Children fell him and sunder his soul from his 
body and his shade. and the sages who are in the bark and the tears of mine Eye desire ! to 
attack them. He shall be rendered impotent, and there shall be made no portion for him in 
this land at <his ?,, desire. He is despoiled (?) and his soul is despoiled (?); those who are in 
the south fell him, those who are in the north fell him, those who are in the west fell him, ! and 
those who are in the east fell him. O ye sages who are in this land, and ve Nine Gods who 
came into being from my flesh, be ye vigilant in felling “ApeEP! Exorcise him and destroy his 
name; may your arms fell him, ! may ye not permit his name to be spread abroad; his children 
shall not exist, his seat shall not exist, and he shall have neither soul nor body nor spirit, for 
he belongs to the Eve of Ré, and it has power over him, it devours him. I am he who has 
been sent to fell him, to destroy his name, ! and to chastise his name and his magic; I have 
committed him to the flame, I have allotted him to the heat; I have given him to the Eye 
of Ré&, and the Glorious Eye has parched <him), it has consumed his soul, his spirit, his body, 
his shade ! and his magic, and he shall neither copulate nor become erect for ever and ever. 

To BE RECITED OVER (an image of) ‘ApEP made of wax with his name written on it in 
green ink; he shall also be made on a new sheet of papyrus, and the (images) of all the foes 
of Pharaoh, ! dead or alive, shall also be made in wax, and their names written on them in 
green ink, they being bound within a box (?); they shall be spat upon and trampled with thy 
left foot, slaughtered with a knife, put on a fire ! of bryony and quenched with the urine of 
a... woman. And the names of SAvEp and of all the foes of Pharaoh, dead or alive, are to be 
written in pigment (?) on the ground, and trampled with thy left foot in the correct manner. 
Tt is well for a man! when he knows this matter of R& and his creations; he will triumph over his 
foes. It isa secret: book of the House of Life (?), which none see ; the secret book of felling ‘APEp. 

The stanza of conjuring their names. | ‘ApEp is crushed, his confederacy is cut up, Ré€ 
triumphs over his foes, the bark of R& is enabled to sail in peace, ‘APEP is made to retreat 
BECAUSE OF fire, he is made to go to the execution-block of the god, (Ne>haher is crushed ! in 
very truth, and there are made to retire his soul, his body, his spirit, his shade, his children, 
his heirs (?), his tribe, his family, his inheritance, his skin, his shape, his form, his tongue, his 
egg, | his name, his substance (?), his arms, his legs, his utterance, his magic, his spells, his 
seat, his cavern, his tomb, his chamber (?). So is he to be felled and his (power of) movement 
taken away, that he may not attack the Night-bark; ' the knife is given power over him daily 
in the presence of Ré¢, who is made joyful when he has heard this book, and the bark of Re 
is enabled to sail in peace, ‘APEP is crushed IN ALL HIS NAMES. Praise the god who created 
his (own) strength, who binds ! the serpent and cuts up Neki the Ill-disposed One; may the 
god be joyful at my words. Thus spake Isis unto R&: Turn aside the rebel, that his eyes may 
be blinded to the mysteries of heaven in very truth; chastise his soul even as his body, ! crush 
his bones, may <he) be placed on the fire, may it be caused that he bite into his own flesh, 
may he be given into the hand of the executioners of Ré, may he be caused to be turned away. 

Recrre:—Get thee back, O SApEp, thou bowel of R&! Ger THEE BACK, ! THOU INTESTINE 
of the viscerae, thou fallen one, thou rebel, who hast neither arms nor legs, thou long-tailed 
one who comest forth from thy cavern. O Bowel, retire before Ré, for I know the evil that 
thou doest ; thy head shall be cut off, ! thou shalt be cut to pieces, thy face shall not be lifted 
up against the great god. Flame be in thy face, fire be in thy soul, the knife (?) of the great 
execution-block be in thy flesh, mayest thou taste of the cutting of the great god, may Selket 
conjure thee, may she turn thee aside. ' Depart (?), depart (?)! Fall, fall through this magic 
inmy mouth. <I> place thee on the fire, that it may destroy thee and that the Eye of 
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Horus may burn thee in thy brow. Fall on thy face! Thy soul is felled, for the Eye of R& 
has power over thee, and thou art fallen, ! fallen, and turned away, away, thou serpent who 
hast neither arms nor legs. Upon thy face! Thou shalt have no tomb, but thou shalt enter 
into the fiery furnace, for the great god who came into being of himself shall fell thee and 
those who are in! his bark shall destroy thee in his bark by means of the spells of their utterance 
and by means of the magic which is in their bodies. <I> cast thee on thy back and thine 
intestines shall be cut out, for the executioners of Sakhmet slay thee, '! they fill their mouths 
with thy flesh, they squirt out (?) thy blood into the heat, thy head is broken with yonder 
knife, and the great god takes away thy (power of) movement. Retire, retire! Get thee back, 
get thee back! Be thou fallen and crushed! ! [Get thee back ?] in thy journeyings! The great 
god takes away thy legs, R& comes forth, Horus appears in glory, and mighty is their magic 
against thee; Ré is triumphant over thee, O SAPEP. 

Be thou spat upon, thou enemy: O rebel, Ré& cuts thee up. Be thou brought to naught, 
being utterly fallen. ' The fingers of Thoth are in thine eyes, hix magic lays hold on thee, and 
thy form is annihilated, thy shape destroyed, thy body is annihilated, thy shade and thy magic 
erushed, for he takes away thy life, and thou shalt not snuff! the breeze. the breeze. Fall! 
Be annihilated! Be thou disturbed, O thou who rebellest against the god; thou art allotted 
to the great cutting, thy [confederates ?] are smitten on their heads, thou hast no arms nor legs, 
and the spirit of thine heart is not in its place. ' Be thou cut up, cut up! Get thee back, get 
thee back! Creep away, for the spear of Horus goes forth against thee, the lance of Seth is 
thrust into thy brow, Ré himself has destroyed thee. Thy voice is done away, and thou hast 
no cry of joy, for thou art utterly crushed. |! Thy form is not, for thou belongest to the Eye 
of Horus, and it has power over thee daily. 

OSApEP THOU FOE OF Ré&, may Ré crush thee, may Atiim turn thee back with the spells 
of their (sic) utterance. Mayest thou hear my magic utterances. | mayest thou die because of 
them, even as R& commanded should be done to thee. O “ArEP THOU FOE of Ré&, I know what 
thou hast done: come, turn thee back because of thine evil deeds; thou art fallen in thine evil 
moment. Arise! Ré exorcises thee, the Great Ennead testifies against | “ArEP THE FOE of Ré«. 
Thou art fallen and felled: fall thou in this their moment, for I have given thee over to the 
knife, and it has power over thee <through ?> these knife-bearers who are in his bark. Thou 
art (condemned) to the fire, and it has power over thee ! daily; thou art (condemned) to the 
execution-block, thy face is toward it. Isis fells thee with her magic. Thou art (committed) 
to the Eve of Horus, and Wosret the burning one, she burns up thy soul. Thou belongest to 
Horus, the heir of the great god, and his spear which is in his hand ! goes forth against thee. 
Thou belongest to Seth the son of Nat, and he breaks thy vertebrae, he severs thy neck, and 
stabs thee with this his strong lance which is in his hands. Thou belongest to the Eve of Réc, 
the fiery glance of Horus, and it consumes ' thy body. Thou belongest to the crew of R& who 
row Ré<, and they drop thine head on the ground. Thou belongest to Horus Mekhantenirti, 
who kills thee with this his knife which is in Letopolis. Thou belongest to the wardens of 
the ! mysterious portals, and their fiery blast and their flame go forth against thee, the great 
and terrible one devours thee and she Is satisfied with thy body, O <Apep THOU FOE OF Ré. 
Mayest thou not travel by water or land, | mayest thou not exist, mavest thou not rise up (?). 
A soul goes forth against thee in the west, and thou art (condemned) to the flame which is 
on its mouth; the iron of Horus goes forth against thee in the east, and thou art (condemned) 
to the magic which is in his body. Those who are in their shrines cut thee up, ! they stick (?) 
their arrows in thee, they cut thee to pieces again and again, thou being cast into the furnace 
of the god at the hall of sacrifice of the Flesh-Kater, at the hell of the crew of Ré&, at the 
execution-block of Thoth. All the gods take ' their meat-portions (?) out of thee, their hearts 
are satisfied at cutting thee to pieces. 

O SAvEp, THOU FOE of Ré, get thee back! Thy head is turned back to the ground, thy 
(power of) movement is destroyed, and thou art totally blinded. Thou shalt not be, thy like- 
ness shall not be, ' thy shape shall not be, thou shalt not come against Ré& in his two heavens 
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when Ré¢ is in his heavens; he shall triumph over thee, thy tail shall be placed in thy mouth, 
and thou shalt chew thine own skin, it being cut into upon the altar of the gods, of ! the Great 
Ennead which is in Heliopolis. Thou art fallen and felled, for they fell thee. The evils go 
forth, their fiery blast goes forth against thee in fire, they cry out against thee with fire, their 
faces are against thee with their flame, ! .. . with knives of flint, they burn thee in thine 
intestines, they crush thee with their knive(s) which are in their hands, the Children of Horus 
crush thee, their magic enters into thee, ! their spells come into being against thee, thou being 
conjured on water and on land, and thou being conjured in every form which thou hast assumed 
in this thine evil hour; mavest thou not attack the Night-bark or the gods in ! it; get thee 
back, thou rebel. May thy soul be destroyed, for thou art cut up, thou art driven off from 
the sacred bark, thou art exorcised, thou art felled, and the Eye of Ré devours thee. 

Get thee back, thou rebel, be thou annihilated, for the arrows ! of Horus are shot into thy 
nose. Oho! CApep is crushed, Ré has power over his foes, this Glorious Eye devours thee in 
this its name of ‘Devouring Flame’, it consumes thee, it gulps thee down by means of the 
magic ! of their (ste) utterance, and it has overcome thee. Thou diest for them (sic), they fell 
thee, they repel thee, they have power over thee, and thou art brought to naught, being 
annihilated and turned back. The Great Ennead which is in Heliopolis cuts thee up, the Great 
One chastises [thee]. ' Great is the fire and sore the heat, and thou art (condemned) to the 
fiery blast which is in her mouth. She has annihilated <thee>, O ‘Apep, she has repelled thee 
in thine evil coming forth; fire is on thee, it consumes thy flesh and makes thee into ashes, it 
burns up! thy soul and broils thy bones and thy members; the fiery glance of Horus, the Eye 
of Ré&, it acts against thee, and Seth thrusts his spear into thine head. Thou art (committed) 
to the fierce lion, the son of Bastet, lady of terror, and he is satisfied with thy blood. ! Fire is 
on thee in all thy ways, Pakht has condemned thee, her flame is the great flame, lady of terror, 
mistress of fire, and she takes away thy flesh, she condemns thy soul, <her> flame has burnt 
thee up. |'O‘ApEP THOU FOE OF Ré€, those who are in the shrine devour thee, even the Great 
Ennead which is in the bark, so that thou mayest not exist. Thou shalt not exist, thou shalt 
suffer; when thou sleepest thou shalt not awake, for Ré has felled thee for ever. Thou shalt not 
endure in! the sky, thou shalt not be on earth, for thou art destroyed by this great knife, being 
cut to pieces again and again. Fall thou to the knife of the god, for the trap is on thine head, 
the spear in thy back and the barb of Ré ! firm-fixed in thy brow, thou being fallen in thine 
evil moment, and burnt up in this moment of Horus. The god goes forth against the rebel to 
fell‘ApEP, and THY FACE IS TOWARD THIS EXECUTION-BLOCK OF Yat-Pega, ! thou being destroyed 
in it for ever and ever. Thou shalt not become erect, thou shalt not copulate, thy young shall 
not come into being, thine egg shall not grow, but the gods who came forth from the Eye of Horus 
shall cut thee up, thou being sought out and fallen. ' Ré-Harakhti fells thee, the spear in his hand 
woes forth against thee, his arrow strikes into thee, AND THOU ART BECOME NON-EXISTENT. 

Bre THOU ANNIHILATED, O SAPEr THOU FOE of Ré—rovR TIMES. THOU SHALT NOT EXIST 
AND THY SOUL SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY BODY SHALL NOT EXIST; ! 
THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY CHILDREN SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND 
THINE ARMS SHALL NOT EXIST; (THOU SHALT NOT EXIST) AND THY FLESH SHALL NOT EXIST: 
THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY BONES SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY 





) MAGIC SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY MOUTH SHALL NOT EXIST; 1 THOU 


SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY FORM SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY SHAPE SHALL 
NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY BEING SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU > SHALT NOT EXIST 
AND THY SKIN SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY HOUSEHOLD SHALL NOT 
EXIST: THOU SHALT NOT EXIsT | AND THY SEED! SHALL NOT EXIST; <THOUY SHALT NOT EXIST 
AND THY SUBSTANCE (?) SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY SEAT SHALL NOT 
EXIST: THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY GRAVE SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND 
THY CAVERN SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY TOMB SHALL NOT EXIST; (THOU 
SHALT NOT EXIST | AND THY ROADS SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY DEEDS 
1 Or ‘poison’. 
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SHALL NOT EXIST: THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THINE UTTERANCE SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT 
NOT EXIST AND THINE ENTERING SHALL NOT EXIST: THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY GOING 
SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST! AND THY TREADING SHALL NUT EXIST: THOU SHALT 
NOT EXIST AND THY SAILING SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOT EXIST AND THY SITTING 
SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NUT EXIST AND THY GROWING SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT 
NOT EXIST AND THY BODY! SHALL NOT EXIST; THOU SHALT NOY EXIST AND NO PLACE WHERE 
THOU ART SHALL EXIST; ' O CApEP THOU For oF REG THOU SHALT DIE, DIE! MayeEstr THOU 
PERISH, MAY THY NAME PERISH, THY TEETH BE SOFT, THY POISON SPILT; MAYEST THOU BE BLIND 
AND UNABLE TO SEE. FALL UPON THY FACE: BE FELLED, ! FELLED! Be crushed, crushed! Be 
annihilated, annihilated! Be slain, slain! Be cut to pieces, to pieces! Be cut up, cut up! 
Be severed, severed! Be slaughtered, slaughtered! Thy head shall be cut off with this knife 
in the presence of R& every day, for he allots thee to Aker, and he crushes thy bones. ! Retire, 
for Rée-Harakhti has felled thee, thou art given over to the god who averts ill through his 
words. The barb of Horus is thrust into thy brow, thine head is severed from thy neck, thy 
soul is fallen, thy shade is not, thou art destroyed at the execution-block; ' thy head is cut 
off, and thow art cast on thy back. 

Get thee back, thou rebel, thou foe of R&! Thou art cut up In thine evil coming forth, the 
uraeus of Horus consumes thee, it devours thee in order to satisfy its heart, its fiery blast is 
on thee, ! its flame is on thee. Retire, turn back, O SAprp. in this thine evil hour: the Nine 
Gods lift up their faces against thee, they spit their flames into thine eve. Fire is on thee, and 
sore is the flame; it has power over thee, ! it has heated thee, it has burnt thee, and thou art 
(condemned) to the fiery blast which is in its mouth. Be thou cut up! Thy vision is averted 
by Rec, Horus in his bark blinds thee, he has power over thee: Wosret (7), she cuts thee up. 
The knife is on thee, ! its destruction is for thy members, and thou shalt not come against the 
bark of the great god. Ré himself turns thee back, and thou art (bound) for the execution- 
block, thy face is toward it. The Ennead which is in his shrine fells thee, they fell thee. and 
thine ears are stopped up and deaf. ! Isis fells thee with her magic, she closes thy mouth, she 
takes away thy (power of) movement, and she will not give R& over unto thee for ever and 
ever ; this his spear is turned back in thy flesh. Be silent! ! Fall! Thou shalt die, and not live, 
for Isis and Nephthys fell thee; together they avert thy rage. Retire, turn thee back!—and 
vice versa, Be thou blind, be annihilated'—and eee versa. Thy soul is destroyed. and 
thou shalt not live | for ever and ever. Thy moment is averted, thy strength taken away, 
and flame is on thy body, fire is on thee, <it chastises thy body, it burns up thy bones. The 
flame is gone forth that it may burn up thy soul and consume ! thy body, Wepes the great 
chastises thee, her flame is on thy flesh, and thou art turned again to thine execution-block 
which R& made (7). Thoth cuts thee to pieces with his magic and thou canst not come against 
the bark ! of R&; R& himself turns thee back, for he knows all that thou hast done evilly. 

Fire is in thee in the south, and it has power over thee; it is Sothis and Antikis who have 
commanded what is done against thee. Fire is in thee in the north, and it has power over 
thee; it is Wadjet, ' Lady of Pe and Dep, who has commanded what is done against. thee. 
Fire is on thee in the west, and <it has power over thee : it is Ha, Lord of the West, who has 
commanded what is done against thee. Fire is in thee in the east, and it has power over thee: 
it is Sopd, Lord of the East, who has commanded what is done against thee. | Thou shalt not 
be in any place of thine where thou art, for indeed it has power over thee. and thou art (con- 
demned) to this fire of the Eve of R&¢: it sends forth (?) its fiery blast against thee in this its 
name of Wadjet ; it consumes thee in this its name ! of *Devouring Flame’: it has power over 
thee in this its name of Sakhmet; it is fiery against thee in this its name of * Glorious Serpent’. 
Thou shalt die in the flame of fire; thou shalt be blind and the Eve of Horus shall have power 
over thee; ! it shall take away thine arms, it shall remove thy legs, and thou shalt be rendered 
impotent. It is Ré¢ who brings about evil in thee. it is Horus who cuts thee to pieces, thou 
being bound, fet red and fallen. Thy soul is sundered from thy shade, ! thy head is bound— 

1 Repeated from above, 31, 4-5. 
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variant, thy head is cut off—thy bones are cut out, thy flesh is beaten from thy body, thy 

soul is sundered from thy shade, and thou art senseless. Thou shalt not be, for (I> have cast thee 

27 into the fire. Lie down in pain, being turned aside ! and fallen at the wrath of his uraei; they 

consume thee with the fiery blast of their mouths, and thou art (condemned) to the flame of 

1 fire: its flame is in thee, its blaze is in thee and it destroys | thy soul at the execution-block 

of the god. The Great Ennead rages against thee because of (?) this which has been done by 

thine hands: Amiin in his chapel curses thee and has gored his horn into thy neck. Isis has 

blocked ! thy roads, her son Horus obliterates thy name. Thus says Tefénet: The water shall 

rage (?) against thee, and chastisement shall be on the water whence thou hast issued. Shu 

thrusts his spear into thee, and thou shalt submerge and not. emerge (again), O ‘ApEP thou 

foe ' of Re. Be thou spat upon, O ‘ApErp—rorr TIMES—hbe ve spat upon, O all ye foes of 

Pharaoh, dead or alive. 

The book of felling ‘Aver. Recite: Hail, Ré! Hail, Attim! Hail, Khopri! Hail, Shu! Hail, 

4 Tefénet! Hail, Géb! ' Hail, Nat! Hail, Osiris! Hail, Horus! Hail, Isis! Hail, Nephthys! 

Hail, Shu!! Hail, Tefénet!* Hail, Hu! Hail, Sia! Hail, Horus, Lord of Athribis! Hail, Hike, 

5 ka of Rec! Pharaoh has come to vou that he may set fire ro SApEp, ! that he may take away 

the heart of the Hl-disposed One, that he may put rejoicing in the Bark of Millions, and the 

hearts of the crew of Ré are in rejoicing within his shrine, the souls of the gods being at peace 

5 in his horizon; the gods who are in it give praise to him ! while Ré¢ is in Het-mesek and Horus 

1s gone up on to his standard. Ré& is triumphant over ‘ApEP—rovr T1uES—Pharaoh is trium- 
phant over his foe—rorr TIMES. 

Another book of felling ‘ArEp. Recite: O all ve men, nobles, plebs, sun-folk, etc., |! who 
shall [plan ?] danger (?) to Pharaoh; O ve gods who shall work ill (?) against him, he shall be 
in your sight as the great god, the lord of heaven, and all his words shall be as the ery of the 

s neba-bird (?) when thou (sve) crossest the two skies, the earth being in[...!'..... ] when (?) 
Ré destroys his foes: he is a messenger (sent) to Heliopolis to pacify Atim and his company 
and to make jovful the Heliopolis of Upper Egypt and the Heliopolis of Lower Egypt; he 
shall be in your sight as the ! abed-fish........ of (?) gold which is under the bark of Re, 
and all his foes shall fear him. Ré gives strength to the heart of Horus and the enemies of 
Ré are broken: the heart of Horus is made joyful and the Great Bark is caused to be rowed : 
the heart of Ré is content | in his shrine, for he has destroyed all <his> enemies: the Day-bark 
is in joy and the Night-bark is at peace—variant, in a fair breeze ; Ma‘et has enfolded her lord 
11 and Hemset is in rejoicing, for Ré¢ is in his (own) place. Géb protects | Pharaoh <with> the 
protection of Ré&, and it is he who shall protect him against all men, nobles, plebs, sun-folk, 
ete.: it is R&é¢ who shuts for him every mouth which speaks against Pharaoh with any evil 
word. He blinds thy (sic) sight when (?) he looks at (?) all (those) (men ?> who have done 
12 anything | against him evilly and wickedly, but he opens the mouth of Pharaoh against all 
men, nobles. plebs, sun-folk, etc. 
This spell is to be spoken when Ré& is upon the hill of the Lake of Desdes in order to 
rejuvenate the king with life: its name is The Book of the Lord of All. 
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It is at an end. 


Commentary 

28, 20 ff. We now mect a variant version of the monologue of the Creator which occurs 
above, 26, 21 ff. 

28, 21. The sentences following hpr hprw pir, with the contimued play on the words 
pe and putyw. are very obscure. Hpr hprw pw is clearly the construction sdm-f pw of 
(rard., Eg. Gr. § 189. 1, with the meaning ‘that is how ...’; Roeder has overlooked this 
usage in his translation ‘Als ich entstand, entstanden die Gestalten’. In mm Yo BS le % 
“O02. = the preposition n may perhaps express cause. Pz here and in the following 


1 Erroneous repetition. 
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sentences is a verb which, judging from the context, must be related to the auxiliary verb 
pw ‘to have done in the past’ (Gardiner, op. cit., § 484). and it has been tentatively rendered 
as ‘to be primaeval’. Roeder’s translation of pr as ‘to exist’ is difficult to justify, and 
Budge’s ‘I rose up’ is even wider of the mark. Q¢ here and below after rn-i is clearly for 
the preposition r, which probably has comparative force. In pe-n-i m prictyw the preposition 
perhaps carries a nuance of the superlative, cf. Gardiner, op. cit., $97, third example. ’ 
Ye ahy8 ell should doubtless be emended into ps-n rn-i r-sn; “7S clearly stands for 
irn-i, with mis-writing of — for ««, while pswt immediately following must be the word 
for ‘primaeval time’. 

28, 22. Wsh-n-i im-f, lit. “I was wide in it’ (seil. this land) perhaps means that the 
influence of the Creator pervaded the land through and through; Roeder’s rendering ‘und 
war in ihm weit(-hin herrschend ?)’ embodies much the same idea—T's-n-i drt-i wekui 
‘I knit my hand, being alone’ alludes to the mode of creation employed by the solitary 
sun-god, compare Pyr., § 1248 and above 26, 24.—In nn ms-sn (older n msyt-sn) the suftix 
must refer to the ‘primaeval ones’ mentioned above.—Tr-ni ri ds-i, lit. ‘I brought mine 
own mouth’; the translation of the verb as ‘used’ is unavoidable as the text stands. 
Roeder’s translation ‘Ich brachte (sie aus) meinem Munde herbei’ assumes the omission 
of sn m after in-n-i, but the parallel © > WSS TSS ‘I spat with mine own mouth’ 
27, 1 speaks against his emendation, for it suggests that 4 here is to be regarded as an 
approximate equivalent of hr m. 

28,24. Ts-n-iimm Nun m nn ‘I ereated some in Nin as an Inert One’; with this com- 
pare ts-n-i im-sn m Nun m nnic 26, 22-3, with the n. thereon. Here xn ‘inert one’ appears 
to refer to the Creator, whereas in 26, 23 the plural strokes suggest that there the term is 
applied to the newly created beings. 

98, 24-5. For shen-i m ib-i, snt-n-i m hr-i see n. on 26, 23. 

28, 25. For ir-n-i iry(t) nbt ‘I achieved all that was made’, 26, 23 has irvei irw ubt 
‘I made every shape .—Amz-n-iky hpru, 6s? hprw nie Hpri, hpr-in msw-sn m hprwe ne micron 
‘I created another form, and manifold were the forms of Khopri; their children came into 
being in the forms of their children’ shows signs of textual corruption, especially as regards 
the last sentence, which is well-nigh unintelligible; the version of 26, 24 is perhaps nearer 
the archetype. 47 1. is probably to be regarded as the sdm-in-f form, which occurs above 
in ms-in 27, 4-5. 

28, 26. Hpr-n-i m ntr wo ‘when I had come into being as sole god’; the translation as 
a temporal clause is indicated by the variant m-ht hpr-i m nér we of 27, 1-2.—Hpr ntrwy 
m tz pn ‘two gods came into being in this land’; the parallel of 27, 2 has hpr-n-i m t pn. 
The ‘two gods’ of the present passage are clearly Shu and Tefénet. the third of the three 
mentioned above being presumably Nin, who as the embodiment of the primaeval watery 
abyss could hardly be in ‘this land’. 

28, 26-7. Tn irt-i in ni sn m-ht hnty ‘it was mine Eye which brought them to me after 
a long age’; this sentence is Just the reverse of 27, 2, where it is Shu and Tefenet who 
bring back the far-wandering Eye, and it is clear that the author of the present version 
has not understood the allusion to this legend and that he has accordingly emended his 
text to refer to the bringing of these two deities from out of the primaeval waters. For 
m-ht hnty ‘after a long age’, see Wb.. us, 106, 14. 

29, 1-2. The scribe has erroneously repeated 28, 26-7 “When I had come into being as 
sole god . . . I expectorated Tefénet’. 

29,3. Trt-i m-ss-sn webw sp 2 hnty; this sentence is quite unintelligible as it stands, and 
should probably be emended to agree with the parallel in 27, 1, which has irt-i m-ss-sn dr 
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hnty we-sn ri ‘mine Eve following after them since the aeons when they were far from me’, 
see the n. thereon. The word wsbw here and in the next sentence is utterly obscure; it 
occurs twice in 27, 4. see the n. thereon, as well as below in 29. 4. From here on to 29, 6 the 
text is most confused, the component sentences occurring out of all order and words being 
omitted. In the translation the existing arrangement of the text has been retained, but for 
an intelligible sense it is necessary to refer to the previous version. AGZAROIe&- 
{ww is unintelligible. It apparently corresponds to pr-n-l m wsbw kms-n-i ddft nbt of 
27, 4, and if so is misplaced here; it should possibly precede ms Sw Tfnt in 29, 5.—H pr pw 
rmt should presumably follow directly after rm-i m rmw r..., while the intervening ki-n 
[irt ?}-7, which has no parallel in the other version, should perhaps be inserted before m rm-i. 

29, 3-4. According to 27, 3, dbs-n-i sie m sht should follow ht rd-tw m st-s; the latter 
sentence has no introductory gm-s. 

29,4. Arte dndn-s iv webw-s hr web and db3-n-i im-s correspond to hr n si-sn iw webw-sn 
and dbe-n-i att-s im-s in 27, 4; the first sentence should perhaps read hir-n dndn-s r wrbw:s, 
see n. on 27, 4, and both should doubtless follow hke-n-s te dr-f (29, 5) as in 27, 4 

29, 4-5. Ne im-s does not occur in the parallel text. Literally perhaps ‘smoothness 
was in it’, the meaning of the expression is by no means clear, but it may perhaps refer to 
the esas of the enraged Eye. On the sense of n as ‘smooth’ (not ‘many-coloured’ 
as W., 1, 208) see Gardiner, Hierat. Pup. BM, ut, p. 41, n. 5; 49, n. 1. 

29,5. For Anty irf read shnty-n-i irf or perhaps ir-n-? shnty irf as 27, 83.—Ms Gb Nut 
“and Geb and Nuit begat’ has been omitted before W'sir ‘Osiris’, compare 27, 5.—For 
USES 077 read perhaps ms-in-sn; for the use of the sdm-in-f form in this context compare 
27, 5. This sentence is a combination of ‘there came into being a multitude of forms of 
living creatures, namely the forms of children and the forms of their children’ 26, 24 and 
‘they begat their multitudes in this land’ 27, 5; km: is perhaps inserted under the influence 
of kmeni ae nbt in 27, 4. 

29, 6-7. Tu-f hr ssw hr acy n skr ‘he is imprisoned in the arms of Aker’ is lit. ‘he is 
cuarded nes the arms of Aker’; for ssw with a nuance of captivity compare the expression 
rmt ssw ‘prisoner’ (lit. “guarded man’) Horus and Seth 15, 12. The preposition in iw-f hr srw 
should be omitted, as the construction intended is with the old perfective. 

29.7. QPEL, is unknown to the Wb., and the translation ‘confined’ is a guess 
hased solely on the context ; Budge renders it as ‘fettered’. For the following ~— read 
---For hw sdb ‘to implant an obstacle against’, ‘obstruct’ see 27. 7 and the n. thereon.— 
Wd-en-f ie(== r) shrt-f, lit. ‘he has made command to fell him’; the first suffix refers 
to ie 
9,8. For = * read doubtless “Ss; the construction is that of Gard., Ey. Gr., § 874. 
os > is apparently a writing of msw ‘children’, but who these children are remains 
obscure. Budge suggests that they are those of Shu and Tefénet, presumably Géb and Nit, 
though the grounds for this supposition are not clear; they might equally well be those 
mentioned above in 29, 6.—Rhyw-ht imyw wiz ‘the sages who are in the bark’ are doubtless 
identical with ‘the gods in the bark (of Ré)’, compare 27, 25, while rmw n irt-i ‘tears of 
mine Eye’ must mean ‘human beings’, see above 27, 2-3; 29, 3; the whole expression is 
clearly an elaborate peripbrasis for ‘gods and men’. On the writing =~ Sy@ei is for rmw 
see Gardiner, Late-Eg. Stories, 100a. The parallel text in 27, 5 reads rather differently: 
‘the gods who are in his bark desire to attack him, and the tears which issued from mine 
Eye ure against you’. 

29, 9. On wd sdb-f see the n. on 23, 20.—Nn ir n-f hrt-f m ts pn n mrict ‘there shall be 
made no portion for him in this land at (his ?) desire’ ; possibly the suffix -f should be supplied 
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after mrwt.—On wr ‘to be despoiled (2)’ see the n. on 27, 18.—Shr s(w) imyw rsy ‘those 
who are in the south fell him’, &c.; compare 27, 21. 

29, 12. For “Je gi" read nib: “nes sw; the two successive s have coalesced. 

29, 13-14. Hnt irw rn n hftyw nb n Pr-G ...m mnh; here rn n ‘the names of’ is clearly 
an error, since the reference is obviously to waxen images; the next sentence orders the 
names to be written on the images. 

29, 15. The word S¢= is of uncertain reading and meaning; Budge’s translation 
‘tile (?)’ suits the determinative, but Roeder’s ‘Kreide (?)’ perhaps yields a better sense. 
Since, however, chalk is not a characteristically Egyptian product, I have adopted the 
non-committal rendering ‘ pigment’. 

29,16. Hut hke rn-sn ‘the stanza of conjuring their names’; for hk? as a verb see Wb., 
ut, 177, 7. The suffix in rn-sn presumably refers to ‘Apep and his myrmidons. For the 
queried reading (1/C7J of my transcription, Posener, in a letter to Gardiner, convincingly 
suggests C103, pointing out that the “House of Life’ is a more likely source for a 
magical book than the treasury. 

29, 19. Pswtyw ‘substance’ (so Budge and Roeder) is perhaps the same word as Bgo 

‘primaeval form’ Pyr., §§ 521d; 522d.——i,$,., mentioned in conjunction with the 
throne, cavern, and tomb of ‘Apep, is quite obscure; the rendering ‘his chamber (?)’, sug- 
gested by the context, supposes a possible corruption of =~». Roeder has ‘seine Pyra- 
mide (?)’. The whole long sentence has an approximate parallel in 28, 7 ff. 

29, 22. For flo f\a ‘to turn back’ read flo A } ‘to crush’, ef. Wb., rv, 215 Bema 

‘may <he) be placed on the fire’; the following sentences show hat © is the passive 
rdi-tw, so that the subject of the verb, presumably the suffix -f, has been omitted.— 
{WAY E_Y-= is doubtless identical with [4% P. Ed. Smith, 18, 6; Ey. Rel. 2, 133; 

determined with a monkey brandishing knives Cenotaph of Seti I, Pl. 88, 2 2, 4.1 The det. 

in the last-quoted instance, taken in conjunction with the Bremner-Rhind context, suggests 
that the word is more likely to be related to heyt ‘massacre’ than to hsyt ‘disease’ as sug- 
gested by Breasted, Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus. 1. 475, so that Budge’s rendering 
‘executioners’ is probably not far from the mark. This word occurs again in 29, 27.—For 
(7 ox~ read sbn-tu-f. This verb occurs transitively also in fy laa} Ao 
‘steer not thy boat awry’, Peas., B 1, 221. 

29, 22-3. The contemptuous identification of ‘Apep with the viscera of Rec is due to 
the serpentine form of the demon. ,2~\ is a writing of imy-ht ‘viscera’: for the expres- 
sion k()b n imy-ht in this context see ce IT b., ,v, 9, 19. 

29, 24. fl > is probably a corruption of sft ‘kmife’—Hnm-k m sd n ntr & ‘mayest 
thou taste of (lit. “be presented with’’) the cutting of the great god’; with this use of knm 
compare lnm m sht ‘belaboured with blows’, ddm., 5, 12. 

29, 24-5. (aan is apparently the imperative with prothetic 7 of a verb J< which 
seems to be otherwise ee One is tempted to connect it with the Late-Eg. a {| NS 

‘to wander’ Horus and Seth, 7, 5, in view of Sethe, Terbum, 1, $148; in any case the meaning 
here must be something ike Vdeaasth Budge renders ‘enter’, apparently supposing A¢ to 
be a mis-writing of ¢k, but such a translation is clearly the exact opposite of the sense 
required. The following © 5° is old perfective with exclamatory force. 

29, 25. For shtm-n-s read shtm-s. 

29, 27. On hsyt ‘executioners’ see the n. on 29, 22. 

80, 1. The translation of == == JS as ‘squirt out’ (Budge has ‘xpill’) is doubtful, 
but the rendering of IVD., v, 442, 16 as ‘schliirfen’ is difficult to reconcile with the following 
1 T am indebted to Professor Gunn for these references. 

H 
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hr tw. There ure two other verbs dbdb found in this papyrus, namely, == J = J<\¢1 ‘to 
eut through’ the skin of ‘Apep, 27, 8; 28, 6; 30, 16; and a= jes lan~~ ‘to attack’ the 
Night-bark. 29.19, var. == Jes js, <— 23, 13; 30, 19. 

30,3. 7/2 in nn wn dp-k tw is not the verb ‘to spit’ but is clearly intended for Pa) 
‘to breathe’. 

3 4. 2.0 is a writing of 3 4. see Ib. m1, 295, 883. 

30, 8 . For B. — ess read (m) mdsy rather than m-¢ dsy ‘through the knives’, since 

the w ‘elders of the knives are clearly meant. 

30, 9. @1,8,7__ ‘thy face is toward it’ means ‘thou art bound in that direction’. The 
same expression is found in je eRO8T IEA! ~ax jee * [2 ag ‘although 
Thad found a ship which was bound for Egypt’ Wenamdin, 1, 40-1. 

30,11. = eae is to be read bhnu, for the first sign is beh, not mt. The word may be 
identical with Sits ‘knife’ JW}., 1, 468, 19. 

30,12. For £4, 448 = read wenm tik ; this Late-Eg. pronoun occurs also above, 26, 17, 
end, and below, 30, 13.—"~ ie! is probably a writing of Nrtt, the vulture goddess who 
personities terror; the sutix in the following htp-s shows that the word is feminine.— 

Pe ieee Ss 6/4 ‘mayest thou not travel by water or land’ is lit. “mayest 
thou not sail. mayest thou not journey’; for QZ read Wo > while 3.1% is an 
obvious corruption of 23 {4 {1_, which is also found above in 26, 15. 

30, 13. | S757" is difficult, since none of the recorded meanings of this verb fit the 
context. In rendering ‘rise up (?)’ a confusion with “~ |] is assumed; for another instance 
of this confusion see WVb., v, 399, 2 

30, 14. Dbs-sn ssr r ‘to stick (?) arrows in (some one)’ is an idiom apparently unknown 
elsewhere, but it is probably a development of dbz in its sense of ‘to put on’ clothes Wb., 
y, 556, so that the literal meaning would be ‘they put their arrows on thee’—For ee, a 
read He ef. 28, 13; in 27, 19 the same word is written he 

30, 15. <2} \77" is perhaps to be identified with = Jy ree of meat’ or with the 
ulmost synonymous = | AS according to Wo., rv, 437, 4 — Jy is also used of the dis- 
membered limbs of the Sethian hippopotamus. The sense here is apparently that the gods 
devour as food the portions into which SApep has been cut. 

30,17. Sbh-sn rk m sdt ‘they ery out against thee with fire’; the meaning is that when 
the gods cry out against ‘Apep, fire leaps from their mouths, 

30, 17-18. The reading 4\+- at the division of the lines is very doubtful, and the 
absence of any suffix after - \"C14) adds to the difficulty; the preposition in > and 
the following 3.5 jy e/5> further speak against the reading -+, but it is difficult to see 
how else to interpret t the traces. a \e > ‘knives’ appears to be otherwise unknown. 

30, 22. For the transitive use of shim see Wb., iv, 248, 19. The use of the dependent 
pronoun shows that here at any rate there is no omission of the preposition m, but that 
the verb is indeed used transitively. 

30, 26. Nion originally meant ‘to be bald’ or the like, see Pyr., §$ 521b (no det.) ; 2055 
20565 (det. =). but later it comes to mean ‘to suffer’, see JE-A 16, 21. To our ideas such 
a remark as ‘Hou shalt suffer” 1s superfluous, if not contradictory, after such an all-inclusive 
threat as ‘thou shalt not exist’, but such discrepancies are common form in these texts.— 
For sdr-n-k read doubtless sdr-k. 

B13. 250.) Gey, 71 is the plural of f ‘young’ of birds, ‘fledgling’, used to refer 
to the young of serpents; the derivation is shown clearly by the determinative >. For 
other instances of the widened area of meaning of this word see IVb., v, 840, 4 ff. 
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31, 11. For fo\ a read [o\y}, see the n. on 29, 22, and for q),9 = read q:,% 
see the textual n. 

31,12. In (28 JRA ARARE lil! the words sb sk-tw are difficult, 
since sb is apparently a participle referring to ntr, while :k-tw has the appearance of the 

old perfective 2nd sing., which is an impossible combination. The simplest solution perhaps 
is to regard DahEe as a writing of the noun } ax or possibly Wa} 2 (Wo.. 1, 21) 
and to translate ‘who averts ill’ as an epithet of ntr; for this sense of sb see Wo., 111, 431, 11. 

31,15. FRY H~IQ OATS ‘he has power over thee and over thy neck’ reads 
strangely, and the feminine suffix in irs sd-k suggests that 4. 41,3, is a corruption of the 
name of the goddess 4{\7~; (a¥ in anticipatory emphasis, cf. 27, 16; 30, 9. 

31,17. For (7 uISZ S <> of the autographed text fea [S990 8 Va, see my 
note JE A 21, 51. 

31, 20. asp ve'od is apparently a relative form referring to nmt ‘executiun- 
block’, though irt-n is what one would expect in such a case. It can hardly be an inde- 
pendent sentence ‘Ré¢ has created’ unless a word or words representing the object of the 
verb have been omitted after it. 

31,21. In * di, » corresponds to original m—In ¢@> => the first word is pro- 
bably the passive participle, corresponding to Middle-Egyptian = j(>; the ending can 
hardly be the plural suffix w, as there is no plural noun to which it could refer. 

31, 28. For }© S fa pflfl read probably }& Af his. 

31, 26. On the expression 6), Wy ©) ¢f. Gardiner, Hierat. Pap. BM, ur, pp. 59, n. 2; 85, 
n. 4.—Sdr mr ‘lie down in pain’ ; for the adverbial use of mr see Gardiner and Sethe, Letters to 
the Dead, 111, 3 (n.).—On |i" = in the sense of ‘turn away’ some one cf. the n. on 29, 22. 

32,1. Krioe = RoI 7 is difficult and probably in part corrupt; possibly one 
should emend into hr nn iryt m Gcy-k. 

82, 2. ho is probably identical with !,° =. Wb., rv, 342. 6 3, used of the flowing Nile, 
and of which “~  ‘to froth up (?)’ of heer Tico Brothers, 8,6 512, 9 is clearly a derivative ; 
the sense here seems to be that the oe shall rise up in storm nae ‘Apep. The deter- 
ge / is taken over from ,“ 4 ‘to remove by force’, Wb., v, , 11. 

2, 6-7. On B Dae R see the n. on 28, 15. In the folowiae ce the restoration 
Ate | is very doubtful ; what is needed is a verb expressing enmity to Pharaoh, com- 
pare the next sentence and 28, 15. For nhs ‘danger (?)’ cf. Gardiner’s note on snke in his 
Admonitions, p. 48.—4'}|3s is not found in the W., but the determinative gives a clear 
indication of the general sense. 

32, 7. The change to the 2nd person in | {yx & =a-aB is disconcerting, as appa- 
rently it has no antecedent ; the context suggests, however, that 1t must refer to Pharaoh 
(see the next n.), in which case we should emend the suffix to <—. 

32, 8. The suffix in iw-f m wpwty appears to refer back to ‘Pharaoh’ in 32, 7. The 
whole passage down to 82, 9 seems to be a glorification of the king.—On the superfluous 
} in d:dst see Gardiner’s note in Hierat. Pap. BM, m1, p. 17, n. 13; cf. also ZAS 73, T4, 
where he shows that it is a corruption of }. 

82, 10-11. In iw Re m mkt-f, mkt Gb Pr-g «m) mkt Rs, ntf mit-f sw we have a play on 
mkt ‘place’ and mk ‘protect’, the latter being written with the same determinatives as 
the former. After Pr-¢ we should probably read (im) mkt. 

32, 11. With in Re htm wf rnb “Tt is Ree who shuts for him every mouth’ compare 
the spell published in ZAS 65, 85, and also see above, 27, 10-11; ds(r) at the end of the 
sentence has been given a deletion-mark hy the scribe and is not to be translated. The 
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latter part of this passage recalls Pyr., § 16a.—On a possible emendation of the corrupt 


as -- ~~ see the textual note. 


oo ey 


E. THE NAMES OF ‘APEP 


‘This text, which oecupies the lower half of col. 32 with a double column of text and 
eoncludes with 18 short lines in col. 33, consists of a series of epithets of “Apep, which are 
often unintelligible, followed by instructions for making magical figures of “Apep and other 
evil beings (32, 13-54), these instructions in their turn being sueceeded by a short hymn 
to Ree (ol. 33). It is really little more than a magnified rubric added as an appendix to 
the Tong text of the ‘Book of Overthrowing “Apep* which precedes it. 


Translation 
215 Tut NAMeS OF CAPER, WHICH SHALL NOT BE. 
“Aprr. THE PALLEN, THE MANGLED (?). 
15 “ApEp, THE FALLEN, THE MOsT EVIL (7). 
SApER, THE FALLEN, THE FIERCE-FACED, 
“Apep, THE FALLEN, THE ROARER. 
“Apep, THE FALLEN, THE ILL-DISPOSED. 
SApep, THE FALLEN, THE KRNR. 
20 SAPEP. ‘THE FALLEN, THE YBNY. 
“\pER, THE FALLEN, THE DEVOURER (?). 
CAPER, THE FALLEN, THE BREAKER OPEN OF LANDS. 
“ApEP, THE FALLEN, THE DESPUILER OF THE LAND. 
SAPEP, THE FALLEN, THE ENEMY (7). 
25 “CAPER, THE FALLEN, THE DARK ONE (7). 
“Apep, THE FALLEN, THE TORTOISE. 
CAPER, THE FALLEN, THE SRM. 
‘AvEP, THE FALLEN, THE POTENT OF GLANCE. 
SApEP, THE FALLEN, THE WNTY. 
30 CApep, THE FALLEN, THE KRIW MNTY. 
SAPEP, THE FALLEN, THE AVERTED OF FACE, 
“APEP, THE FALLEN, THE SB? OF Sie, 
SAPEP, THE FALLEN, THE FROWARD. 
SAPEP, THE PALLEN, THE UNRICKSHR. 
SAPEP, THE FALLEN, THE NGSERPENT (7). 
SAPED, THE FALLEN, THE DEVOURER (7). 
CAPER, THE PALLEN, THE CWE 
“Apep, THE PALLEN, THE YB. 
“Arer, THE FALLEN, THE EVIL-MINDED (7). 
0 CApep, THE PALLEN, THE WRED. 
CAPER. THE FALLEN, THE BROKEN, 
*\PEP, THE FALLEN, THE SLAIN (7). 


3 THE DEPICTIONS OF THE ENEMIES WHICH ARE TO BE MADE ON A NEW SHEET OF PAPYRUS; 
THEY ARE 10 BE FELLED | AND CAST INTO THE FIRE. 
im THERE SUALL BE MADE A SERPENT WITH ITS TAIL IN [ITS] MOUTH AND ITS [FACE] ! (TURNED) 


DOWNWARD, AND IT SHALL BE THUS INSCRIBED OVER ITS BACK: ‘CAPEP, THE FALLEN, THE BTsv~- 
WOSERPENT . MAKE ANOTHER? IT SHALL BE °THE MYSTERIOUS OF WoRDs’. ! MAKE OTHER IMAGES 
{7 OF FOUR FOES WILH SERPENT-FACES | AND WITH THEIR ARMS BOUND AND FETTERED BEHIND 
{S THEM: THEY SHALL BE THE CHILDREN OF REVOLT’. MAKE ANOTHER ! SERPENT WITH THE FACE 

OF A LION AND ITS FACE (TURNED) DOWNWARD, AND IT SHALL BE THUS INSCRIBED: *ROARER’, ! 
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49 MAKE ANOTHER WITH THE FACE OF [........ ] AND If SHALL BE THUS INSCRIBED: (GrYwa, ! 
50 MAKE ANOTHER WITH THE FACE OF A CROCODILE, AND IT SHALL BE THUS INSCRIBED: H3W-NG 
51 wr-uR. MAKE ANOTHER ! IMAGE OF A FOR WITH A BIRD-FACE, AND IT SHALL BE THUS INSCRIBED: 
32 wxyTy. MAKE ANOTHER,! AN ANTELOPE BOUND AND FETTERED, AND IT SHALL BE THUS IN- 
53 SCRIBED: ‘SAPEP, THE FALLEN’. | MAKE OTHER IMAGES OF FOUR FOES WITH BIRD-FACES AND 
54 WITH THEIR ARMS AND LEGS FETTERED ! BEHIND THEM, AND THEY SHALL BE THUS INSCRIBED: 
‘THESE ARE THE CHILDREN OF REVOLT.’ 
1 After this, praise Ré& and recite: O my father, lord of the gods, greatest of the Great Ennead, 
2 first primaeval one ! of the gods, who created men, after whose coming into being all beings 
3 came into being; I am truly thy son of thine heart. ! Divine is this heart which issued from 
4 thy shrine, praises come into being with thee, magic ' making thy protection (”). How beautiful 
is that which comes forth from my mouth, fur Iam one excellent of counsels! 
5 Come, O R&, behold! me with thine eves: mayest thou praixe what I have done. I fell “ApEp 
6 inhis moment for thee, I destroy ! him within his hell, while Hor-merti with his staff cuts off the 
7 heads of thy foes, the Butcher ! with his «reat knife cuts to pieces the heads of those who rebel 
§ against thee, and the Devouring Flame, the fiery one, her fire burns up! his soul at his execution- 
block. But thy soul is joyful, joyful: it has sailed across the sky with a fair breeze. 
ot) Come, ' look with thine eve upon what I have done to the body of Arep. His house is 
10 destroyed, his wall! ruined, his body destroyed in Yat-Peya. (But) thine heavens are stablished, 
11 thy cities firm-founded. Be thou enduring : | be thou flourishing: be thou hale; be thou youth- 
12 ful, youthful; rise, rise, shine, shine, every day. Mayest thou appear in the Bark, ' thy heart 
being glad; mayest thou trust in thy children. (But) that SArer, the enemy, the wsmty, the 
13 fierce-faced, ' he has thought that thou wast (?) far from him, and he has planned evil at his 
14 execution-block; turn him back with his evil |! on him. Ho, thou who ascendest from the 
horizon! The Two Lands are in joy, and thine heart, O Rés, is glad every day, for CAPEP is 
15 fallen ' into the fire, Neki is taken to the fire. and vlad is the heart of Amen-Ré¢, Lord of the 
16 Thrones of the Two Lands who dwells in Karnak, ! for lis foe is fallen under him. Réc is 
17 triumphant over ‘Apep—four times —Amen-Ré, Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands ! who 
dwells in Karnak, is triumphant over his foe —four times—-Atiim. Lord of Iden (7), is triumphant. 
is over his foe—four times— Thoth, ! the etflicacious of magic, lord of letters, is triumphant over 
his foe—four times. 


qe 
Go 


Tt is at an end. 


Commentary 
2, 14. For mnsd ‘mangled 2)" see Wob., m,.89, 15. 

32, 21. One ‘devourer (?)" 1s perhaps derived from On ‘to swallow’. 

32, 23. Siedt is possibly a writing of sixty ‘pilferer’, Simutilator (2)°, Wb. 1v, 32, 5-6. 

32, 25. Nnmty is perhaps connected with WU UAT ‘darkness’: ‘the dark one’ would 
be a very appropriate epithet for a storm-demon. 

32, 29. On Wnrty see the n. on 22, 22. 

- 36. Om may possibly be a variant of On? above, 32, 21. 

2, 39. Wey is perhaps to be connected with $\ by 2 fy *to plan ill’. Wb. 1, 244, 11. 

ie 2, 48. Tor the collective .| ~~ ‘enemies’ cf. fla ® < « Amada 5. Note the Late-Eg. con- 
struction 7 je@-oe-. 

32, 46. eat is doubtless a miswriting of the imperative * 
ne in this text before hy. , 

32, 47. On ms() bts see the n. on 24, 22. 

33, 9. Ban (io is doubtless to be equated with 6 =. a late variant of “g-">; for the 
sense of ‘ruin’, destruction’ of buildings or lands cf. c rhe. 1. 386, 4; Israel Stela, 11, 26. 

33, 17. On the place-name “dn see the n. on 25, 22. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON SOME EGYPTIAN FIGURES 
OF CATS 


By N. LANGTON 


With Plates in, iv 

THE cat has been associated by Egyptologists so exclusively and for so long with the goddess 
Bastet that it is disturbing to find in our collection figures and groups which show that it 
was associated with other deities, including Osiris, Nefertém, Bes and other dwarf-gods. 
Many of these are however difficult to identify, and the rarity of the pieces, and the wide 
range they cover, make the task the harder. Yet identification is most desirable in view of 
the possibility of a common origin. This article attempts little more than the presentation of 
material from our collection, which emphasizes very clearly the widespread importance 
of the cat in Egyptian life and religion; indeed a doubt seems permissible whether such 
range can be credited to any one divinity, and still less to a minor deity such as Bastet. 

Our present material divides itself roughly into three classes: 

A, in which a small cat is seated at the foot of a deity. 

B, in which a cat forms part of a group containing a deity. 

C, in which some cat feature is grafted on to another form of deity. 


This classification by outward form is adopted for the sake of simplicity, as grouping by 
abstract ideas—life, death, pleasure, maternity, and the hke—is too speculative at this 
early stage. 

Before discussing the material it may be helpful to consider what other cat influences 
might be potent enough to rival orsupplant Bastet herself as the origin of these figures. They 
are very few. Rec, named in the Book of the Dead (Spell 17) as ‘the Male Cat’; ‘the cat of 
lapis lazuli’, and ‘the Great Cat’ mentioned by Professor Blackman in his article on the 
Papyrus of Nespehertan (JE 5, 25); ‘the cat in the House of Hapt-Ré¢ (Bk. Dead, Sp. 
125); ‘the cat within the house of Met’ (Metternich Stela, ll. 75-9), and the cat-headed 
mummiform figure on the eat’s sarcophagus at Cairo (cf. ZAS 44, 97), seem to complete a 
list of which most of the names are mere shadows, perhaps with a common origin. Only 
Re emerges as powerful and catholic enough for real importance; but even so a few refer- 
ences in the literature (e.g., Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, 1, 272, 345; 11, 297), and a few 
vignettes in papyri as the slayer of Apop, can do little more than stir the imagination. 


Ciass A (Nos. 1-6) 
A small cat seated at the foot of a deity 


1. Cat-headed, human-bodied Bastet standing, wearing long patterned robe and carrying 
the sistrum, aegis, and basket. In front of her right foot is a small seated cat, facing the 
spectator, Pl. ui, 1. Bronze. H. 6-2 em. Saite. 

Although badly corroded, this figure is too rare and important to be omitted. Nothing 
material is affected. The figure is undoubtedly Bastet, but the secondary figure, the cat, is 
less easy to identify or explain. We know that Bastet was invoked in cat form (JEA 22, 


Plate III 
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116, 2, a). and that. as cat, she received priestly worship (cf. PL ni, 2). but there is nothing 
to help us in this case to a choice among an incarnation, a ha-figure, a ‘familiar’, a temple 
cat, and some power quite distinct from Bastet : nor does the subordinate position of the cat 
help us. Ifit is an inearnation, duplication of divinity is involved. This seems to be exceed- 
ingly improbable unless perhaps the olject was to show the goddess in her earlier form as cat. 
and in her later one as semi-human, when the Egyptians had come to see a blend of animal 
and human as a higher or more attractive conception of divinity. The fine bronze group in 
the British Museum (No. 12590), showing the xenu-human Bastet with four kittens at foot, 
might be regarded as on a similar footing to our group; but that, I think, shows Bastet as 
wanaternity deity, Whereas our single cat Is evidently one of a series Connected with certain 
deities with whom, as will appear, a maternity motive seems out of place. That the cat here 
represents the ka of the goddess seems improbable in view of the physical differences, and 
there is no evidence to support the idea of a ‘familiar’. A temple cat is another suggested 
identification. but, though such must have been a complement to cat-worship. and probably 
like the Apis bulls was used for oracular purposes, it is most unlikely that one would be 
shown at the feet of any deity save Bastet herself: nor. with her present, would one seem 
tu be needed. 


2. Leonine-headed goddess advancing: arms pendent. hands empty: wie and ruff; 
uracus on head: in front of right foot a small seated cat, facing spectator. Behind is a ring 
for suspension. VI. i, 3. Faience. blue glaze. H. 4:3 em. Saite or earlier. 


3. Similar to No. 2, but the uraeus is lost and the goddess carries an aegis. Pl. ii, 4. 
Faience, blue glaze. H. 4m. Saite or earlier. 

Until the leonine-headed deities have been identitied with precision it may seem preeipi- 
tate to claim these two figures as Bastet. Both, however, wear the uracus (the fracture on 
No. 3 shows that one was present) and. since out of thirty-three uracus-crowned, ]eonine- 
headed figurines with inseriptions which Dhave noted, no fewer than thirty bear the name of 
Bastet, there seems no reason to doubt this identification. Moreover, the goddess in No. 3 
carries the veais, which is peculiar to Bastet, so that the two figures supplement one another 
as evidence for the attribution. 

The reason for the distinction between the leonine and cat-headed forms of Bastet is 
unknown, and it is curious that in falence, for wear as a personal amulet, the former was as 
common as the Jatter was rare. Perhaps the form of worship and the regalia worn differed 
according to locality or special festival. The problem of the eat’s presence scems as far from 
solution as in the ease of No. 1. Tt is very unfortunate that no inseribed group of this kind 
seems to be known. 


4. Nefertem advancing, wearing lotus head-dress and hilt, and carrying a falehion in his 
night hand. Before his right foot is a seated eat. facing the spectator. Behind is a ring for 
suspension. Plain, 5. Bronze. H. 6-7 cin. Suite. 

Nefertem, the son of Bastet or, as some texts sav, of Sukhmet-Bastet, links the eat with 
wine deity though one within the Bastet circle. He belongs by parentage and association 
to the solar gods, and if he can be regarded as a form of RO, the cat may connect with the 
lutter rather than with Bastet. He is also associated with Osiris (ef. No. 5). 


5, Osiris standing, holding crook and flagellum: in front on right side a seated eat facing 
spectator. Behind is a ring for suspension. Ploi.6. Bronze. H. 7-5 em. Ptolemaic. 


} Also from our collection. Bronze: H. 7 cm.; Bubastite (7). 
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Out of many hundreds of similar figures this is the only one I know of with the cat so 
placed. It brings the cat or the power it represents into close touch with the world of the 
dead. A similar conception seems to underlie a bronze group at Cairo, in which Osiris is 
enthroned between Nefertém and Harpocrates, with a seated cat at his side and a kneeling 
worshipper in front, and also in the curious amuletic group No. 9. In addition to these, 
Professor Blackman (JHA 5, 26) mentions that the cat 1s connected somehow or other 
with the ceremonies of mummification, and records the occurrence of a cat-headed mummi- 
form divinity. 


6. Fragment of a group showing the feet of a goddess trampling on two prone captives ; 
behind her left foot a seated cat looks over its shoulder as it turns its back on the scene. 
Faience, blue glaze. H. 3-7 em. Bubastite. 

This curious fragment was published in JE-A 22, Pl. vi, 4, and p. 118, where the principal 
figure was identified as Bastet. It is included here as extending the series, and as an interest- 
ing variation of the normal type. The scene is as yet unexplained. 


Crass B (Nos. 7-11) 


A cat forms part of a group containing a deity 
7. Bastet, with cat’s head, legs and tail, standing. She wears a short patterned tunic, and 
carries the three usual emblems (sistrum now lost) ; on her right stands a small figure of Bes 
playing on a lyre, and on her left a crouching cat bites the head of a bird. The group is 
placed on a low four-footed stool, the sides of which are inscribed with the names of Udjehdr 
and his mother. Pl. iv, 2. Bronze. H. 11-7 em. Saite. 

This group, apparently unique, suggests a ritual scene, and shows Bastet in a rare form, 
her aspect perhaps at some particular place or time. Unusual features are the short skirt, the 
way of holding the aegis, and the cat’s legs and tail. Bes is frequently associated with her 
but the role of lyre-player is uncommon. Bird-eating cats are known as ornamenting the 
loops of sistra (Langton Coll., No. 239); they are found, too, in tomb paintings (e.g., in the 
tomb of Ratmose at Thebes), but the latter reproduces a domestic scene with the hope of 
perpetuating it, whereas our group and those on the sistra suggest religious significance, 
being perhaps copies of a divination scene in a temple, or of a ritual feeding of sacred cats. 


8. Bes, standing, wearing a head-dress of four plumes pierced at the tops. He is nude and 
tailed, and plays on a long-handled lute. Knee-high, as supporters on each side, are seated 
cats, facing spectator. Pl.iv,1. Bronze. H.11 em. Saite. 

This adds another example to the Bes-and-cat combinations. The association may be 
due to the fact that both were pleasure-giving deities and were connected with birth and 
fecundity. The presence of two cats seems to rule out identification with any single divinity. 


9, Leonine-headed goddess standing, wearing disk and uraeus; on each shoulder sits a 
cat, facing spectator, and on each side is a figure of the mummiform Osiris. Behind is a ring 
for suspension. Pl. iv, 4. Bronze. H.3-9 em. Ptolemaic. 

This unusual amulet, like No. 5, connects the cat with Osiris; but here both god and eats 
are accessories rather than principals. The dominant figure with the disk and uraeus is 
presuunably Sakhmet (I know of no inscribed figure with this head-dress that bears the name 
of Bastet), but her association with the cat is a puzzle unless, in some hidden way, a link 
between Bastet and Sakhmet is intended. The group belongs to a late period when fusions 
were a fashion. 


Plate IV 
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10. An ape, or priest masked as an ape, seated on a stool and placing a circular disk on 
the head of a cat seated between its knees. The group surmounts the capital of a papyrus- 
column. Faience, blue glaze. H. 8-8 em. Bubastite. 

This piece was published in JE-4 22, Pl. vi, 1, but is mentioned here as it introduces a 
new deity into the circle of the cat’s associates. This deity is assumed to be Thoth, and it is 
curious that he and Bastet appear to be the only carriers of the sacred eye. The action sug- 
gests some ceremony of a solar nature. The Grenfell Collection (Lot 102) contained a group 
in bronze showing a seated cat faced by an ape. 


11. Human-headed sphinx, with spotted cat body, seated; head turned to right; hair 
cropped in four heavy locks; tail on right side; between forepaws is a seated kitten, and 
another reclines on back. Behind is ring with square edges. Pl. iv, 3. Faience, blue glaze: 
hair and spots in black glaze. H. 1-9 em. Bubastite. 

In early times the sphinx in leonine form represented the King, and in later ones the god 
Harmachis. The presence of young shows our sphinx to be feminine, and as no lion-cub 
groups are known, and as this one duplicates exactly some of the cat groups shown in Ji 
22, Pl. vii, 3, 12, 14, the combination is certainly with the cat. Probably the amulet is a 
maternity one, but how it originated is not known, unless perhaps the Bubastites, who seem 
to have been fertile in new ideas, recast the sphinx. A small amulet (No. 11865) in the 
British Museum shows a sphinx guarding its kitten in true cat fashion. 


Cuass C (Nos. 12-15) 
Some cat features grafted on to another form of deity 
12. Cat-headed dwarf standing; nude, tailed and straddle-legged; wig with two heavy 
plaits; hands clenched and pierced for the insertion of objects (lost). Behind is ring with 
square edges. Pl. iv, 6. Wood. H.6-4em. Bubastite or earlier. 

A ecat-headed Bes was my first thought for this figure, but the wig is an alien element, and 
the position of the hands is more suggestive of captive snakes than of the knives which Bes 
sometimes carries. Snakes indicate Ptah-Sokar, of whom small cat-headed bead figures are 
known, but neither the tail nor the wig is among his peculiarities. Mr. Alan Shorter ingeni- 
ously suggests kinship with one of those dwarf figures who appear nude, wigged, and straddle- 
legged, and with snakes, on some of the ivory wands of the Middle Kingdom (ef. PSB 27, 
130ff., 297ff. ; 28, 38ff., 159ff.). These wands are judged to be horoscopic, and cats are some- 
times figured on them. Dwarf gods are often associated with the underworld, but the 
evidence is, I feel, too slight as yet for plausible identification.? 


18. Cat-bodied creature with the face and breast of a falcon. Pl. iv, 7. Faience, green 
glaze. H.1-7 cm. Saite. 

A larger piece might be more convincing, but this one does not stand alone, for a faience 
figure in the British Museum (ex Bethell Sale, Lot 289) shows the same combination of cat 
and falcon with complete clearness: the shape and poise of the head, the prominent breast 
and thin legs being unmistakably those of a falcon. There are a.number of combinations 
with falcon heads which show the importance of the bird, and if, in this case, the faleon 
element could be regarded as Ré« it might show the god in a double role of faleon and 
male cat. 

’ A very interesting link between Bastet and the dwarf world is to be seen in the Papyrus of Dirpu, 
a singer of Amin (nc. Egypt, 1914, 29). This shows the deceased being led by the cat-headed Bastet 


and accompanied by a bitch-headed dwarf carrying knives and a snake. Our wooden figure would make 
a good understudy for this strange creation. 
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14. Cat-headed animal seated ; full breasted ; on each shoulder a protuberance (ends lost). 
Pliv, 5. Bronze. H. 2-7 em. Ptolemaic. 

Tn poise, vigour, and character this fantastic creation recalls the bronze Cerberus in the 
Museu of Alexandria (Guide, Fig. 34) and so suggests that the lost terminals of the protu- 
berances may have been subsidiary heads of a feline nature. Fantastic combinations are 
found as carly as the Twelfth Dynasty in the Tombs of Beni Hasan (e.g., Tomb No. 8), but 
this vizorous little creature seems to fall into a more significant category, and suggests Greek 
blood. Alternatively the protuberances may be additional breasts, showing us a ‘Great 
Mothar’ deity similar to the Ephesian Diana, or again we may have a new version of the 
sphinx according to Alexandrian fancy. 


15. Cat- or hon-headed goddess seated: arms crossed on breast: in each hand a hoe. 
Scarab (2) on head. Pierced for suspension. Pl. iv, 8. Faience, green glaze. H. 1-9 em. New 
Kinedoin (2), 

No sinilar figure is known to me of this shawabti-type. It is difficult in so small a piece 
to decide whether a ruff is indicated ora scarab is present, but my own feeling is that there is 
a scarab afld no ruff. If so, Bastet would be indicated, as cat-headed representations of her 
With scarab head-ornaments are known, and we could then see this figure as a further lnk 
with the underworld. The shape of the hoes indicates an early date. 


Tammafraid Fimust admit my inability to come to a definite conclusion about these pieces. 
[can find no common denominator, but. generally speaking, Bastet would seem to be the 
likeliest inspiration, In some of the pieces. however, it seems linprobable that she is present. 
Is it possible that behind our puzzle are the male and female principles, and that the female, 
as tlie passed and civilization mellowed, usurped, little by little, much of the power of the 
male, leaving him to be recalled oceasivnally as a tradition of an old heroic age? I am far 
trom urging this. but it is perhaps worth keeping in mind until more evidence comes to hand. 


THOUGHTS ON THREE RECENT ARTICLES 


By G. A. WAINWRIGHT 
I 


Capart, GARDINER, and van DER WatLe’s New Liyht on the Ramesside Tomb-Robberies 
appeared in JHA 22, 169-93, including a full study of the implications of the text of 
P. Léopold II. Thorough as these are, they will bear some amplification, which it is proposed 
to supply here. 

The text forms part of the inquiry into the tomb robberies, and Gardiner, surprised. at 
their apparent strangeness, thinks the depositions might even be faked, and further marvels 
‘at the gusto with which Amenpnifer recounts his thefts’ (p. 187). But this is explained by 
the nature of the report. The papyrus is of course not a verbatim report of the proceedings, 
but a précis giving the gist of the endless cross questions and crooked answers by which some 
upproximation to some facts got into writing. For instance, no man comes into court and 
states baldly ‘I committed this, that, and the other crime’. Nor does he eall himself a thief : 
that of course is the clerk’s designation of the accused. In being a précis this report is exactly 
comparable to the modern procés-rerbal of the police-stations In Egypt, which the accused 1s 
made to acknowledge with his seal. 

The two protagonists in the text ure Pesitir, Mayor of Thebes on the eastern bank of the 
Nile, and Pwerto, Mayor of the western bank. The robberies had taken place within Pwerto’s 
jurisdiction, but he had not reported them, and Pesitir had laid a complaint against his 
brother mayor. Pesiiir was on the Great Tribunal, yet he ‘did not tind inuch favour with his 
colleagues’ there (p. 186), who had to make the resulting inquiry. No, indeed! They no 
doubt looked upon him as a troublesome disturber of the peace. Indeed, they ‘appear to 
have been unanimous in resenting the aspersions implicitly cast upon the administration 
of Pwerto’ (p. 186). Quite so! Not only for the reason given above, but no doubt for fear that. 
some of them theinselves might also become implicated. Hence their joy (p. 188) when 
nothing much transpired at the official inspection. Furthermore, the value of the official 
tour of inspection will be evident to any one knowing the district. The commission crossed 
the river in the afternoon of the 19th (p. 188). It had to get ont to the edge of the desert. 
where it inspected Dira‘ Abii ‘}-Naga on the north and the Tombs of the Queens to the south 
of the Necropolis. It was a great deal of ground to cover, yet it claims to have done it, and 
one of its members, Nesamiin the Royal Butler, was back again in Thebes on the eastern 
hank in time to see the demonstration that evening. Quick work! We may well believe that 
the demonstration was whole-hearted which was staged by ‘the controllers and sergeants 
and work-people of the necropolis, together with the heads of police, policemen, and statt 
attached to the royal tomb’ at the instigation of Pwerto and the commission (p. 188). They 
and their administration were vindieated, they were all ‘good men ’--and everything eonld 
go on as before. 

Pesitir, the complainant, was not taken by the Vizier and the Royal Butler on their 
official inspection (p. 188). Surely, becanse he might keep on pointing out uncomfortable 
details, which it would be more convenient for all parties to overlook. Such was Peikhal’s 
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refusal to acknowledge the plundering of a tomb which a later inquiry was to prove had been 
smashed to bits (p. 188). 

One feels sure that news must have come back to Pesiir that the Vizier and the Royal 
Butler had gone to the house of his enemy, Pwerso. The going of the authorities to some one’s 
house is accepted as important evidence in modern Egypt as to which way the wind is 
blowing. But all the same Pwer‘o was no doubt given a very nasty time, and reproached in 
some such terms as ‘ How is it, O Pwerto, that robberies take place in your district ? The 
Mayor of Thebes is a good man, he would not tell lies, and if robberies had not taken place 
where did such and such gold come from?’ And so it would have kept on and on, until the 
reproachers were induced to stop it. 

What inspector is not well used to such behaviour as Peikhal’s? The known and self- 
admitted robber is only able to identify two places as those which he had entered, and those 
perfectly harmless open ones: an unoccupied tomb and a workman's hut! No doubt he was 
very apologetic and voluble, admitting frankly that he had been very wrong in entering any 
unauthorized place even such as these, and that, hence, their excellencies were more than 
right in calling him a thief, and that he would remember all his life the words of wisdom 
with which they had honoured him. But anything worse than this ? Never, no never! 

Pwerto is stated ‘to have laid the information upon which the Tribunal proceeded to 
act’ (p. 186). No doubt he did. but only when Pesitir was getting too dangerous. 

Pesitir had named ten tombs, including that of Amenophis I. in his accusations, but the 
commission of inspection reported only one as rifled (p. 187). No doubt he suffered many 
reproaches for this error, and much indignation was poured on his head as an unprincipled 
har. Meanwhile, every one would have been rolling out sonorous phrases about the excel- 
lence of the perfection of the beauty of truth. But of course Pesifir was only repeating hear- 
say, Which, while reliable as to generalities, is utterly unreliable as to details—many a rogue 
has been able to escape by exposing the untruth of a detail or two. On the other hand 
Pesity may have been making the wholesale accusations, some of which may be true but 
cannot be substantiated. with which the felldh so often spoils his perfectly good case. 

The unfortunate robber Amenpniifer did the work, but was a poor man. He got nothing 
out of it himself but the labour, anxiety and torture at the trial, and final punishment. 
After being imprisoned in the first instance, he had to deliver up his share of the plunder to 
obtain his release. Fortunately for him he was able to recoup himself for his losses at the 
expense of his companions, but was finally brought to trial and punished (pp. 171, 172). 

Naturally Amenpniifer returned to his old practices after his first imprisonment (p. 188), 
supposing no doubt that the affair would blow over, as others were continually doing. His 
attitude before the Great Tribunal was entirely natural and justifiable: ‘Why pitch on me 
rather than on any one clse? Tam no worse than all the others’ Where there is little justice 
luck comes into play, and no doubt all his friends and relatives said ‘Ah, poor Amenpniifer, 
he has no luck’. The attitude, not of actively bemg better than others, but of passively 
being no worse than they is common among the felldhin in Egypt to-day. In ancient times it 
inspired the whole of the ‘Negative Confession’, which rolls on and on repeating ‘I have not 
done’ something wrong, never ‘I have done’ something good. 

The account of the demonstration of the exultant party is marvellous (p. 189). The affair 
can easily be visualized and the abuse which must have been bandied about by the crowd 
can be paraphrased in colloquial Arabic with plenty of such remarks as ‘-4-a-a-h-h-h! abn et 
kelb! kan ‘auz yikhrabna khalis! han ‘auz yermina fi ’d-dahyah! lakin ehna nds taiyiba! Il- 
wartr rdgil gada’ ! ‘arif min tanduh il-hakk! A-a-a-h-h-h! yin‘al abith! &c., &e., Ke.’ Also User- 
khopesh’s remarks (p. 189) are true to type with their fatuous high morality and their far- 
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flung generalization. ‘-4ll the kings, &c., are intact’, though at least one king and several 
lesser people were already proved to have been plundered (p. 187). They are protected by 
‘the sage counsels of Pharaoh, &c.,’ and everybody who heard him echoed his sentiments, 
though knowing full well that it wanted much more than that to do it. Of course the im- 
plication is that there is no need for such as you to make a fuss, and in any case you prove to 
be a liar. But Pesiiir having gone so far, and like all the crowd knowing himself to be right 
in general if not in every particular, threatens to carry it higher. Alas! such action only 
involves the unfortunate in endless disputes, makes him incur the enmity of every one as a 
nuisance, and finally ruins him. As a matter of fact Pesitir only got himself * properly ticked 
off’ in public by the vizier two days later on one inaccurate detail (p. 190). After this 
nothing more is heard of him, while the delinquent, Pwerto. Mayor of the West, continued in 
office for at least seventeen years longer (p. 190). But let no one’s sympathy go out to Pesitir 
as the one honest man suffering for conscience’ sake. No doubt it was something personal 
that moved him, a grudge. a desire to get more of the loot for himself, or possibly to gain 
credit with his superiors, though this is hardly likely in view of their attitude towards the 
whole affair. Again, Pwerto, Mayor of the West and chief sinner, now that the die is cast 
comes out as the faithful upholder of right against his rival Pesitir, Mayor of Thebes. In 
righteous indignation at some breach of official etiquette and at the accusations that were 
levelled against him, he writes ‘I have reported them to my lord since it would be a crime for 
one in my position to hear accusations and to conceal them’ (p. 189). Assuredly he added to 
his friends ‘How ean the world go on if such iniquity is not stopped?” Yet he never reported 
the really serious things, which were the robberies going on in his district. Nor does he even 
‘know the purport of the great accusations, &e.", which brings an echo of the complaint 
of injured innocence ‘Walldhi! ma a‘rafshi wala hdgah ‘alch’. But Pwerto is ‘reporting them 
to my lord, and my lord shall get to the bottom of these accusations, &e.” (p. 190), loading 
all the trouble on to his superior, who would have been worthy of pity if he had not so 
evidently been in it up to the neck. Note the breach of etiquette which formed the basis of 
the complaint. It was that the information had been laid before that member of the Great 
Tribunal, Pesitir, Mayor of Thebes, who would be likely to take it up. The complaint is that 
it should have been laid before a greater man, the Vizier. This would have been convenient 
for Pwerto, as the Vizier happens to have shown himself Pwer‘o’s ‘friend’. 

But md ‘alésh, every one has been galvanized into activity and trouble to do their duty 
in an unpleasant situation. Much inquiry has been made, and it is true that some trifling 
delinquencies have come to light ; but how shameful to have made such a fuss over so small 
an affair, and to have tried to destroy the character of a ‘good man’; after all the world is 
not perfect, and ‘mistakes (on this occasion the robberies) will always occur. It is very 
indecent to wash one’s dirty linen in public, &c. Some wretched starving workmen have 
heen severely punished, the public men and their administration have been justified, and 
the ‘calumniator’ reprimanded, even though ina high position. Every one sinks back feeling 
he has done his duty, and will one day urge his energy on this occasion when looking for 
some advancement—and everything goes on just as before. Only, it will be up against 
Pwer that robberies did take place under him, in case a stick should ever be needed, even 
twenty, thirty, or forty years later, with which tu beat him. 

Finally, the necessity should be urged fur getting a right perspective before such com- 
plications can be fully appreciated, or the ditticulties of life under such uncertain conditions 
be understood. There must be many books which would supply the suitable background. 
One which happens to have served this purpose for the present writer is Captain H. Cox's 
Journal of a Residence in the Burmhan Empire, for it gives his day-to-day experiences at the 
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capital in 1797. Not to waste an inquirer’s time it may be said that pp. 53-5, 182-4, 263-5, 
and 310 to say 405 would prove especially instructive. 


Il 


In volume 23 of the Journal two more articles have appeared, which in their turn lend 
themselves to illustration from modern Egypt. 


The first is Hemmy, -4n Analysis of the Petrie Collection of Egyptian Weights, which 
appears on pp. 39-56. The extraordinary confusion in ancient Egyptian weights would 
appear to the uninitiated to make commerce almost impossible. Yet exactly the same state 
of affairs exists in Egypt to-day, where one soon gets used to it and ceases to notice it. Thus, 
the dird‘, mitr, and yardah, are all used for measurement, and work happily side by side, and 
the differences between them, and consequent differences in prices quoted, are well under- 
stood. The dird is of course the cubit, and is in constant use all over the country for buying 
lengths of material. As it represents the length of the forearm to the finger tips plus the 
length again to the knuckles, it is as well to get a long-armed man to help you to buy your 
calico. You can sometimes, I understand, persuade the dealer not to use his own measure. 
Otherwise for these transactions the mitr and sometimes the yardah are used, and, as their 
names imply, they are the metre and the yard respectively. Naturally they are more in use 
in the towns than in the country. 

Both the ratl and the wikkah are the regular weights, though they bear no relation to 
each other ; the rat! being just a fraction under 1 lb., whereas the wikkah is just 23 lb. In the 
Europeanized cities one can generally buy by the kilogram also, if so desired. 

For the measuring of small plots of land for village purposes the kasabah is a very usual 
standard. But you can also measure in dird‘, six and a half of which are practically one 
kasabah. The small difference is marked at the end of the palm-stick measuring-rod. 

Things are more complicated as regards money. In the Upper Country, if a man is talking 
at his ease, and not taking pity on the khawdgah’s supposed ignorance, a riydl means 15 
piastres, and if you mean the 20 piastres of the Government coin, which is known to excava- 
tors, you must specify riydl masri. Similarly, the coin known to Europeans as 2 piastres, 
kirshén, is commonly called tumn, i.e. one eighth of a riyal once reckoned at 16 piastres. In 
the Sakkarah district the old Turkish coin, the para, pronounced bara, still passes as currency. 
There are forty of them to the piastre, so actually the whole country reckons in them under 
the name faddah, when it speaks of ‘ashrin (20), sittin (60), and miyah (100) fadduh, which is 
the usual way of referring to the half, one and a half, and two and a half piastres. Except 
with miyah the word faddah is regularly dropped off. Not unnaturally, like our own thrum- 
mer, tanner, and bob, most of the coins have their nicknames, such as abi khamsah, sdgh. 
béduh, ta‘rifah, niklah, &e. 

Another complication exists between Cairo and Alexandria. While at Cairo kirsh means 
the piastre of ten milli¢mes, at Alexandria it means that of five milliémes, commonly known 
to Europeans as the piastre and half piastre, respectively. 

The future student of antiquity may one day be troubled by the inscription which the 
coins bear, or used to bear. Each coin states that duriba fi Masri ‘it was struck in Cairo’, 
though actually on research he would find that it was struck abroad—in Switzerland I 
believe. 

At Port Sacid the coins of almost all countries are current and their values in milliémes 
are well-known. During the War an extra complication was introduced in the form of the 
Indian rupee, which passed everywhere at sometimes six and sometimes six and a half 
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piastres. In Syria before the War things were far worse. Not only the official Turkish coins, 
but those of every Luropean country and also those of most Oriental countries were current. 
Thus it was impossible to get the exact change. The seller could only see what coins he 
had in the till, and caleulate with paper and pencil how nearly he could get to the correct 
sum. Though no doubt the system usually worked against the buyer, on one occasion it 
provided the present writer with a return ticket from Beyrit to Jebel (Byblos) for almost 
nothing. Searcely believing the booking-office clerk could have made a mistake in his 
change so heavily against himself the purchaser had his suspicions confirmed by a fellow 
passenger, who was loud in his congratulations. All through Syria the mejidiyah had five 
different values, varying as to whether you were dealing with the Post Office, the Revenue, 
the merchants in the market, &c. But this was not all, for in every town each of the five 
differed from what it had been in the town you had just left. On arrival the first thing to 
do was to inquire the local values. 

Money, however, is not everything to the Egyptian countryside, and the extent to which 
barter plays its part in village life is perhaps hardly appreciated by students. An egg or two, 
a couple of onions, a cupful of corn, a pigeon, will buy at the local shop the household's small 
requirements, such as a few needles, a reel of cotton, a fill-up of the paraffin lamp, or a few 
sweets for the children. The schoolmaster is paid in loaves and perhaps a few piastres now 
and again, as is the water-carrier. Even the comparatively sinart chautteur of some well-to- 
do landowner may get his salary in so many ardubb of corn at harvest-time. 

The kélah is a measure for flour and small quantities of corn &c., and this is smaller round 
about Sakkarah than in the Upper Country. This in the eyes of the Southerner is yet 
another proof of the superiority of the South over the North. 

Yet again Egypt uses three calendars without trouble. They are the Arabic, or lunar, for 
religious purposes ; the Coptic, or ancient Egyptian, for farming ; the European or Gregorian, 
for Government and business purposes in dealing with khawdgat (Kuropeans and Americans). 
Most men who can read expend half a piastre on an almanack, and the amount of interest 
taken by every one in the calendar is astonishing to the town-bred European. The latter’s 
interest in it does not go much beyond looking for the date at the head of his newspaper, or 
looking on a calendar to find the date of an appointment for Tuesday three weeks. 

Thus it will be seen that a great variety of weights and measures can exist side by side, 
and is quite workable in a society that is only loosely organized. 1s not pressed for time, and 
does not weary itself with too exacting a precision. 


The second article is to be found on pp. 62-75. It is entitled MEPIZMOX ANAKE- 
XQPHKOTON: An Aspect of the Roman Oppression in Egypt, and in it Mr. N. Lewis 
discusses how the collection of taxes led to the ruin of the land under the Romans. 

Similar extortionate taxes and their brutal extraction produced the same result in 
Isma‘il Pasha’s time. There is many a poor man in Egypt to-day whose grandfather or 
ereat-grandfather had possessed land and had been comparatively affluent. However, the 
taxes and the extra payments consequent upon the collection of them became so impossible 
that the tax-gatherers had to resort to torture to extract them. The favourite means were, 
of course, the bastinado, but also the khaziik which was worse. ‘The result was that many a 
man fled from his land, saying it was better to starve in peace than to starve and be ‘killed 
entirely’ because he was unfortunate cnough to own land. One is told that people were 
reduced to fighting with the cattle for such green food as grew naturally, and that a man was 
lucky to possess as much as a rag round his middle. Those who had sufficient character 
simply became robbers living on the edge of the desert. Hence the population was in a state 
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of fiux, and a great proportion of families have not been in their present villages for more 
than a hundred years, and will tell you that they came from elsewhere. An extreme case 
came to the present writer's knowledge when we were excavating at Médtim in 1910-11. 
Near here is a village, Abt ‘n-Ntr if his memory serves him aright, whose ancestors had 
come all the way from Kuft in the south. Our Kufti workmen were greatly excited when the 
facts came to light, and visits of ceremony were made by both sides to cement the friendship 
of the new-found relatives. Similarly the ancestor of a well-known family in one of the 
Abydos villages had fled from Denderah. 

Mr. Lewis does not say whether in Roman times impostors went round forestalling the 
official tax-gatherers, but such frauds, one is told, used to be perpetrated last century. 
Hence the felldh had often paid taxes several times over. Such a state of affairs finds its 
natural consummation in the blowing to bits of Old Beni Hasan a few generations ago by the 
Government, just to teach the people that unwillingness (?) to pay taxes was no good. 
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THE ELECTION OF THE METROPOLITAN 
MAGISTRATES IN EGYPT? 


By A. H. M. JONES 


Papyrotoey tends too much to be divorced from the study of Roman history ; not unnatur- 
ally, since papyrologists have their hands too full already to wish to venture into an 
alien field, and the students of Roman history are deterred by the technicality and the 
profusion of papyrus documents. But it is plain that many problems of papyrology will 
become clearer in the light of what we know of the constitutional law and administrative 
procedure of the Roman Empire, and that, on the other hand, our rather meagre knowledge 
in these fields will be immensely amplified by the interpretation of the papyri. This paper 1s 
an attempt to correlate what we know of the election of city magistrates in the Roman Em- 
pire generally, and in particular in the Greek East, with the evidence of the papyri on this 
question. 

T approach my problem from the general practice in the eastern provinces. There is no 
dispute here ag to the main principle, that the magistrates (dpyovres) of each city were 
elected by its people (8q0s). Of the procedure we know virtually nothing, but I would wish 
at this stage to venture a hypothesis which will I hope be justitied later in this paper. There 
can be little doubt that democracy was in the Hellenistic East the dominant form of city 
government, and that the particular form of democracy generally adopted was modelled, 
directly or indirectly, on the constitution of Athens. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to 
apply what we know of Athenian constitutional procedure to the Greek cities of the East in 
general. We know from Aristotle's Constitution of Athens that the election of magistrates in 
the assembly was preceded by a zpoPovAcvya (Arist., “AO. IToA., 44, 4). We do not know what 
the content of this zpoBovAevpa was, and it may have varied. It may have been simply to the 
effect that the people elect the magistrates, but it may, and probably often did, propose a 
number of names to the people. In the procedure of election at Athens names were first 
proposed (zpofod7) and then voted upon (xetporovia). Proposal of names often took place in 
the assembly (Dem., xvutr, 149, zpoBAnfeis wuAdyopos obtos Kal Tpidv 7) TEeTTAPwY XELpOTO- 
vynodvrwy adbrov aveppyjOn, Aesch., Fals. Leg., 18. xecporovoupévwy S€ trav déxa mpeoBewy eyed 
bev mpoePAROnv bd Navotxréovs, Anpoabévns 8 bm’ adrot Puoxparous), but Plato in the ideal 
city of the Laws, which clearly borrows much from Athens, envisages the normal procedure 
as the presentation to the people of a list of candidates, to which members of the assembly 
may make additions, and then a vote on this possibly augmented list (Plato, Legg., 755, CD). 
The role of the council (BovAy) is likely to have become more important when its character was 
remodelled by the Romans, and I suggest that under Roman rule the norma! procedure in the 
cities of the East was zpoBoAaé in the BovA7j, a zpoBovAevpa proposing to the djuos the names 
of candidates, the possibility of further zpoBodai in the éxxAnoia, and finally xetporovia. 

Tenter Egypt via Alexandria. Alexandria was without doubt a city, though in one im- 
portant respect it was incomplete; it had no council. I do not sce, however, that this 
deficiency has of necessity any bearing on the other elements of its constitution, its magis- 
trates and its people. Ina normal Greek city no #jpcopa. was valid without a zpoBovAevua, but 

* This article is in substance a paper read at the Fifth Papyrological Congress at Oxford, 1937. 
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the magistrates and people of Alexandria could pass Yydiopara, as Claudius letter shows (Bell, 
Jews and Christians in Egypt, p. 28.1. 20). Even therefore if, as I believe, a 7poBovAeupa was 
necessary in a normal city before the election of magistrates, in Alexandria it would not have 
been so. Prima fucie then, since Alexandria was a city, had magistrates and people, and was 
capable of dispensing with a council in legislation, it would seem likely that, despite the 
absence of a council, its magistrates were, according to the universal practice, elected by its 
people. Direct evidence on this point is scanty, but it does not, I think, contradict my hypo- 
thesis. Claudius in his letter to the Alexandrians treats the question of the civic magistrates 
as a domestic concern of the city (p. 24, 1. 62, dep S€ tod tas moAcTELKas apxas TpLeTis 
efvar kal mdvu euot Kadrds BeBovdrcdabat Soxetrat, i.e. Soxetre). These words, I think, rule out 
the possibility that the magistrates were nominated by the imperial government. His allu- 
sion in the next few words to the examination which magistrates had to undergo on giving 
up office—d yap <dp>xovres daBur tod Sdccw edOivas dv Kaxds Apkav petpudtepor Hyeiv 
mpoaeverOyjaovrar Tov ev rails apyats ypdvov—more definitely suggests popular election; this 
ebvvy was part and parcel of the democratic system of the magistracy. Claudius’ words 
are perhaps compatible with selection by lot. But this would be most unusual at this date, 
and the emperor's decision tovs S€ veoxdpous tod ev *AdeEavdpeta vaot ds eorw tod Ocot 
DeBaorod KAnporovs etvar BovAope xaba kai b ev Kavérrax tot abrot Ocot LeBaorot KAypoiv- 
rat (p. 24, 1. 60) carries the implication that this method was not the normal procedure. 

More impressive to my mind than these passages is the general tone of the ‘Acts of the 
Pagan Martyrs’. In these documents the magistrates of Alexandria—the gymnasiarch in 
particular—are portrayed as popular champions, the representatives of the city in its 
struggle against Roman tyranny. It does not seem very likely to me that men of the stamp 
of Lampon and Isidore were nominated to their posts by the government which they so 
bitterly attacked, and their prestige as popular heroes is more understandable if they were 
the elected representatives of the people. 

I now proceed to the metropoleis of Egypt. We find in each of them from the early years 
of the Roman occupation a body of magistrates (dpyovres), in externals analogous to those of 
Alexandria. The resemblance is, I think, too close to be accidental. We find both in Alexan- 
dria and in the metropoleis the same series of posts. The majority of them are, it is true, 
common to the Hellenistic world, but this particular selection is peculiar, and most peculiar 
—to my knowledge confined to Egypt—is the title of the head of the board, é€nynrijs. The 
additional title of dpyimpvrares which is once given (at the City of the Arsinoites, P. Tebt., 
397) to the e€nynrijs is also suggestive. It implies that the proper designation of the metro- 
politan magistrates, normally given the vague style of dpyovres, was mpuTdvers, and we know 
from other documents (P. Oxy., 477, P. Tebt., 317) that the é€€nynr7s of Alexandria stood 
at the head of a body of apurdvers. These facts suggest that Augustus (under whom the 
metropolitan magistrates first appear; the earliest datable metropolitan é€yynrjs occurs in 
5-4 B.c. in P. Oslo., 26) introduced into each metropolis a board of magistrates modelled on 
that of Alexandria. ° 

Were these magistrates, as I take those of Alexandria to have been, popularly elected ? 
An objection fatal to this hypothesis would be that in the metropoleis there was no d5jpyos to 
elect them. To this I reply that a document of the reign of Antoninus Pius (P. Oxy., 478) 
records a decree passed by the dpyovres and dios of Oxyrhynchus. The document is clearly 
ottcial and implies the official existence of a Sfpyos ; the association with the dos in this decree 
of ‘Pwpatwy kat "ArcEavdpéwv ot mapemdnpodrtes is, I may note, no derogation of the author- 
ity of the dAuos; in many decrees of Greek cities ‘the resident Romans’ are coupled with 
the ‘people’. 
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Of whom did this dios consist ? IT am inclined, in company with other scholars, to con- 
nect its creation with the registration of of dé pnrpomdAews and of ard yupvaciov, which 
seems to have been instituted in the reign of Augustus, probably in a.p. 4-5 (Van Groningen, 
Le Gymnasiarque des métropoles de l’ Egypte romaine, pp. 39-40). The creation of two grades 
of quasi-citizens in the metropoleis seems again to have been inspired by the example of 
Alexandria. There were, we know, in the reign of Augustus two grades of Alexandrian 
citizens, those who were simply *"AAe€avdpe?s and the more select body who were enrolled in 
the tribes and demes (Schubart, Archiv 5, 81 ff.). What were the privileges of this more 
select class is an obscure question, but it has been suggested that they alone possessed the 
tus suffragu, or perhaps the ius honorum. In the metropoleis the ius honorum at any rate 
seems to have been confined to the corresponding class of of dé yupvaciov. The analogy 
between the two is perhaps closer yet. In the metropoleis the distinguishing mark of of daé 
yupvaciov was the right, which was hereditary, to become members, through the é¢nBia, of 
the gymnasium. In Alexandria the é¢yBia seems to have been the avenue to the possession 
of full citizenship. I may cite Claudius’ letter once more (p. 24, 1. 53): dace rots édyBevKe)- 
ae. Gxper Tis euts wyepoveias BaiBaov Siadvddcour tiv ’AdeEavSpéwv modertelav emt rots 
Tis TOAEws Teyelors Kat dravOpsrors Tace. This sentence seems implicitly to distinguish 
a citizenship ‘with all privileges and concessions’ from ordinary citizenship, and implies 
that access to the former was controlled by the édnfia. 

To return to my theme, my suggestion is that Augustus created in each metropolis a civic 
organization analogous to that in Alexandria. He instituted a body of magistrates and 
registered two bodies of quasi-citizens, a select group from which the magistrates were to be 
elected, and a larger body which had the right of electing them. It may reasonably be 
objected that this construction is entirely hypothetical. What positive evidence is there that 
the metropolitan magistrates were elected? Does the evidence which exists on the method 
of their appointment tally with this hypothesis? There is no direct evidence of popular 
election. But this is not surprising in view of the paucity of our documents and their 
relatively late date. On the other hand I hold that the procedure of appointing magistrates 
as depicted in the papyri is the vestigial remnant of what was once a popular election and 
cannot be explained otherwise. 

In the election of magistrates, as in any normal electoral procedure, there were two 
stages, the proposal of candidates and the voting. But it is obvious that the second stage 
would become superfluous if in the first stage only so many candidates were proposed as 
there were places to fill; I need hardly remind my readers that to-day no vote is ever taken 
in the elections to many bodies, such as boards of directors or committees of societies, whose 
members are theoretically elected by popular vote. The cities of the Roman Empire seem 
early—though how early it is difficult to say—to have reached this stage in the degeneracy of 
democratic institutions, and then to have passed to the second, when it became difficult to 
find enough candidates to fill the places. In the Latin West things had, it seems, already come 
to this pass when Domitian’s chancery framed the constitution of the municipium Malaci- 
tunum. Forinthat document (Dessau, 6089) it is specified that should an insufficient number 
of candidates make their professio to the magistrate holding the comitia, the said magistrate 
should post up the names of so many persons as are required to fill the vacancies, and 
that these persons may in their turn nominate each one other, and these again each one other, 
and that all persons so nominated should be deemed to have made their professio. This 
elaborate procedure, which was probably intended not so much to maintain the vitality of 
the elections by presenting a choice to the electorate as to prevent unfair discrimination by 
the presiding magistrate in his selection of candidates, does not seem to have had a very long 
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life even in the west, and there is no evidence that it was ever applied in the east. But some 
procedure similar in essentials must have been applied universally. The essential point is 
of course that, if candidates failed to come forward voluntarily, persons might be nominated 
as candidates against their will. Many legal texts which speak of immunity from honores 
prove that candidature for office was already frequently, if not normally, compulsory by the 
middle of the second century a.p. 

The popular election of magistrates had thus by this period come down to securing a 
sufficient number of candidates, by voluntary offers if possible, otherwise by moral suasion, 
in the last resort by nomination (I use this term in its technical Latin sense). The first stage 
in the electoral procedure, the proposal of names, had, that is to say, become the essential 
part. There might follow a vote of the people, approving the list submitted to them, but this 
was a pure formality. It is interesting to note, however, that as late as a.p. 326 ‘ populi quo- 
que suffragiis nominatio in Africa ex consuetudine celebratur’ (Cod. Theod., x11, v. 1); forms 
die hard. 

The legal texts unfortunately do not give any clue to the development of the procedure of 
nominations; they date from the third century at the earliest and depict the system in its 
complete form. And they present but a fragmentary picture even of the developed system. 
Tt will be as well, however, to summarize the information they give. It appears from them 
that nominations were normally made at a session of the council—this point, I think, confirms 
my hypothesis about early electoral procedure made at the beginning of this paper. For the 
early third century I may quote Ulpian, who says (Dig., xurx, iv, 1, §§ 3-4) ‘solent plerum- 
que praesides remittere ad ordinem nominatim ut Gaium Seium creent magistratum ... sed 
et si praeses in ordine fuerit, ut fieri adsolet, cum ab ordine crearetur quis...’. I may say in 
passing that I question the constitutional accuracy of Ulpian’s language; in effect the council 
did elect, but in law, I think, it drew up a list of candidates. The reason why it was important 
that nominations should be made in council is implied by Diocletian to have been to secure 
them due publicity ; Cod. Just., xX, xxxii, 2, ‘Observare magistratus oportebit ut decurionibus 
solemniter in curiam convocatis nominationem ad certa munera faciant eamque statim in 
notitiam eits qui fuerit nominatus per officialem publicum perferre curent’—it may be 
noted that Diocletian’s use of constitutional terms is more exact than Ulpian’s. This 
point is made more explicit by a later constitution: Cod. Theod., x1, xxx, 53, ‘Libellis vel 
edictis factae citra consilium publicum non valeant nominationes’. 

It is assumed throughout the texts that nomination (in the strict sense) was universal ; 
every magistrate, even if he had consented to hold office, had his nominator behind him. A 
person nominated was deemed to assent to his nomination, unless he entered a legal appeal 
within the statutory period, and was obliged to serve unless he could prove legal exemption 
or at any rate satisfy the governor that he had been unfairly selected. On the other hand, the 
nominator took a risk in proposing a name, for he was held surety for his nominee, whether 
the latter assented or not. In these circumstances it is obvious that no one would nominate 
who had not a pressing motive for doing so, and in some cases it seems to have been difficult 
to secure nominations ; Ulpian (Dig., loc. cit.) records that not infrequently the governor had 
to intervene, himself naming a particular person for a given office. The legal texts do not 
make it clear whether any one had an obligation to nominate. The constitution of Diocletian 
cited above seems to imply that magistratus had to nominate to munera, and a constitution 
of Gordian (Cod. Just., x, xlvi, 1) suggests that this was the regular practice at an earlier 
date. Magistrates seem as a rule to have been nominated by their predecessors (Cod. Just., 
XI, xxxiv, | and 2). 

The papyri relating to the appointment of magistrates seem to me to reveal a stage in the 
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development of this system. The procedure revealed in these documents is, I need hardly 
emphasize, radically different from that employed in filling liturgic posts in the public ser- 
vice. With magistrates there is eiadoors by a ypappareds, no KArjpwots by the émorparnyos. 
The terminology implies voluntary candidature. A gymnasiarch at Oxyrhynchus under 
Antoninus Pius (P. Oxy., 478) received a vote of thanks for his éxovata yupvactapyia. Such a 
genuinely voluntary, or perhaps rather spontaneous, candidature was clearly by then a 
rarity. Candidates are stated to promise to hold office: I may cite P.S.I., 1159, dv@’ 7s 
iméoxeto 6 atros “Hpaxdeidns yupvaciapyias, and P. Ryl., 77, where the magistrates 
state in their letter that Achilleus iméoyero .. . éénynredoew. Other verbs used in this docu- 
ment are 7e(Hew, mpotpérecOax of the proposer, wetfecbat, dva- or émdéxecGar of the candidate. 
These are untechnical. A technical term obviously misused is yetporovety éavrdv (of the 
candidate). A technical term of great significance, correctly used, is zpoBdAAeoPar (of the 
proposer), mpofd\Acobac éavrdv of the candidate. 

The actual procedure we see on one occasion only, the famous Achilleus case of P. Ryl., 77. 
This document will be familiar to all students of the subject, and I need only emphasize the 
points that are significant for my purpose. The two gymnasiarchs and the exegete, as repre- 
senting the board of magistrates—this is clear from the letter which they later sign in the 
name of the dpyovres—appear with an advocate and Achilleus at the Biya of the strategus. 
They are apparently under the impression that Achilleus is willing to stand as cosmete, for 
the crowd (ot mapeoTares dz Tis TOAews) have been told to shout: orefécOw "Aywddreds Koopy- 
telav: pupod Tov Tatépa Tov piAdriov yepovta PHra. Lam inclined to agree with those who see 
in this acclamation a vestigial remnant of popular election. The words used are it is true not 
quite appropriate to election by acclamation ; while the first phrase is what one would expect, 
since it expresses popular confirmation of a candidate proposed, the second phrase on the 
other hand seems to urge Achilleus to become a candidate. Nevertheless it seems improbable 
that the shouts of the crowd would be put on record unless they had some constitutional 
significance, though by this time, it is plain, their original significance had been half 
forgotten. The first half of the acclamation is the stereotyped constitutional form ; the second 
expresses the present-day reality. 

What would have happened next in the normal course—if Achilleus had been willing—it 
is difficult to say. He might have formally announced his candidature—though this seems to 
have been taken for granted—or he might by silence have expressed his consent. At all 
events the object of these proceedings before the strategus seems to have been to give pub- 
licity to the candidature: this is implied in the phrase used in the magistrates’ letter to the 
strategus—inéoyero énl cod é&nyntedoew—and by the strategus’ sole contribution to the pro- 
ceedings—to order a minute to be taken. In a normal city the necessary publicity would 
have been secured by holding the proceedings in the city council, as was later done in 
Egypt also, when the metropoleis acquired councils. 

In actual fact Achilleus upset the normal procedure by refusing the office of cosmete and 
offering himself for that of exegete. A confused situation now arose. The advocate of the 
magistrates persists in alleging that Achilleus had already accepted the oftice of cosmete— 
this acceptance, perhaps genuine, would being informal have no legal validity—and that 
if he now offers himself for that of exegete he may take both, but he ought not to shirk the 
greater office for the lesser. hese protests do not shake Achilleus. ‘The cosmetes are then 
produced and declare that Achilleus’ candidature for the é€yynreda is, for reasons into which 
I need not enter, illegal. Every one is clearly anxious to harry Achilleus into undertaking 
the xoopyreta, but since Achilleus is stubborn no progress is made by mere protests. And 
no one is willing to undertake the risk of nominating Achilleus formally, since this involves 
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standing as guarantor. At length Aspidas, who is described as the father of Hermes, former 
cosmete, pronounces the fatal words i8iw xwddvw orédw "AyAdéa tiv Koopnretav. The 
advocate seizes on his words: €youev 8) dwviv tod "Aomda dre idly Kwdvvew adrov oréder. 
Kal ddeirer orepivat, 75n yap } apy) adimrwrds éote TH wéAe. The strategus closes the 
proceedings by ordering a minute to be taken of the statement. 

The strateyus had apparently yet further functions to fulfil. At a later date the magis- 
trates wrote to him, giving a summary of the above proceedings and ending: émoréAAerai cot 
érzws axddovba Tots ent cod yevopévots mpovorjoas mpatat eis TO THY THAW aTroAaBety THY apyyv. 
It apparently rested with the strategus to enforce the fulfilment of the engagements made 
in his presence. 

Thave, I hope, made it probable that the procedure in Achilleus’ case was, apart from the 
modifications necessitated by the lack of a city council in the Egyptian metropoleis, the 
normal procedure for securing candidates for election to magistracies, as followed generally 
in the cities of the empire. I would now wish to point out the contributions made by the 
Achilleus document to our very imperfect knowledge of the normal procedure. It appears in 
the first place that it was open to any citizen to make a nomination. Aspidas in this case has 
no official standing in the matter, not being a magistrate or even ex-magistrate. It has, how- 
ever, been plausibly argued that he had a good motive, in that his son, for whom he was, 
according to the rules of Roman law, automatically guarantor, though xoopyrevoas was 
probably still a member of the xowéy Tv koopynrév and therefore still had financial obliga- 
tions in respect of that magistracy. By adding a member to the xowév Aspidas would 
presumably lighten his son’s burdens and perhaps hasten his release. It seems to me 
likely that it was on such motives that the government relied to make the machinery of 
nomination work. Technically it was open to any citizen to nominate a candidate for a 
magistracy. Actually the only persons who would face the xivduvos of a nomination 
were those who wished to secure their own release from a magistracy. Hence the general 
practice, later crystallized, it would seem, into a rule, that each magistrate nominated his 
successor. 

A second point of some interest is that at the end of the second century nomination 
seems only to have been employed as a last resort. If a candidate could be induced to declare 
himself willing to stand without being formally nominated, so much the better: the «ivduvos 
was his alone and no nominator was involved. Later it would seem that a candidate was 
invariably nominated, and even if he assented to his nomination, his nominator was none the 
less responsible for him. 

A third point is suggested by the phrase ris apyijs TH woAet advarrasrou ovions e& drroTépov 
avrov used in the magistrates’ letter. This may mean no more than that if Achilleus’ resources 
were inadequate for discharging his obligations to the city in virtue of his office, they would 
be supplemented by those of his nominator, Aspidas. But they may allude to the practice of 
cessio bonorum. J hope I may be forgiven if I do not go into that highly controversial sub- 
jeet. It will suffice to say that various documents of the third century (CPR, 20, P. Oxy., 
1405, 1642, BGU, 473) allude to the application of this procedure to nominations to magis- 
tracies and liturgies. A nominee might apparently, anticipating that his assets would not 
cover his liabilities, execute a cessio bonorum in favour of his nominator, thereby securing 
himself against the infamia and bodily restraint which were the lot of an insolvent debtor. 
What little we know of this practice is derived almost entirely from the papyri, and it isa good 
example of the contribution which they make to our knowledge of the constitutional prac- 
tices of the empire at large. For there is no reason to believe that the practice was confined to 
Egypt. The reason why the legal sources do not treat it is that it was by Justinian’s day 
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illegal. A constitution of Diocletian (Cod. Just., vit, Ixxi, 5) declares: ‘Propter honorem 
municipalem vel munus bonis cedentium invidiosam admitti cessionem minime conyenit, 
sed his obnoxios pro modo substantiae fungi.’ 

Tn conclusion I wish to say a few words about the third century. Procedure has now been 
normalized by the institution of BovAa/ in the metropoleis. Nominations thus take place no 
longer before the strategus, but, as in the rest of the empire, at a session of the council. The 
enforcement of candidatures seems likewise to have been transferred from the strategus to 
the mpvravis, acting on behalf of the council: this, I think, appears from CPR, 20, where 
Aurelius Hermophilos writes to the mpdravs of Hermopolis, protesting against the use of Bia 
to enforce the office of cosmete on his son after he had effected a cessio bonorum.1 Documents 
of this period often speak of election by the council—such phrases as aipeets ba6 ris Kpatiarns 
BovAzjs are common—and as noted above contemporary legal authorities, Ulpian for instance, 
speak of creatio by the ordo decurionum. The actual procedure hardly justifies these terms. 
We see nominations being made in council, and the council is apparently responsible for the 
enforcement of these nominations, and in the last resort liable for any default by the 
nominees. The evidence in fact suggests that elections were not transferred from the people 
to the council by any formal act, but that the election proper (yetporovéa) died out, and the 
preliminary procedure in the council (zpofBoAy) alone survived. 

On the procedure of nomination the papyri give some interesting information. The zpv- 
Tavis, aS appears explicitly from P. Oxy., 1252 v., and implicitly from the minutes of council 
meetings (P. Oxy., 1413-15), is responsible for nominations being made but does not, normally 
at any rate, himself make nominations. The function of the magistratus in normal cities was 
probably analogous. He demands nominations for the regular magistracies from the respec- 
tive xowda: the rule that a magistrate nominates his successors is thus firmly established. 
From P. Oxy., 1642, it appears that this method of nomination, technically called dvrovoyacia, 
was legally obligatory for certain magistracies. It was applied by the prefect to the recently 


woe > , ‘ 1 9% > , t , \ > , , 
revived adyopavopia (dua 7d e€ avrovopacias cuvictacbat tatrnyv Thy apyiv, .. . KeAedaavTos 
~ lod , ~ >> “a 
tovs mAnpwoavtas dvoydlew av’ éavtdav, ...év TH dvopacia TH bm’ euod yevopévy ... els TH 


avr’ éuod dyopavopeiay). Nominations to extraordinary posts and apparently to member- 
ship of the council are made by a dvA7j. In P. Oxy., 1415, the pitas says: dvazAy|potre 
70 Aecrovpynpa, ddte |... dv] odoaabe d[v] BovAecGat, and the reply comes from oi a6 Tijs . . ., 
and later in the same nomination the councillors say: od« avrudfer rH pudq 6 [TroAepal tos]. 
Again in P. Oxy., 1413, when the zpurams says: Kal at dAAat dpyat dvopacdtwoav: dvopdcare 
5é kal BovAeutas, the reply (to the latter appeal evidently) comes from of dz rijs rpityns dvds. 
Here again, as it seems to me, the papyri provide evidence of a widespread constitutional 
practice of which we know little from other sources. The practice must have been confined 
to the east, for the ordo of a city organized on the Roman model had no divisions correspond- 
ing to duAat. But there is no reason to think that it was confined to Egypt. This is indeed a 
priori highly improbable, for it would imply that Septimius Severus invented it out of his 
own head: it is far more likely that it was part of the normal organization of a Greek BovdAy, 
introduced with the BovAy itself into Egypt. And there are faint signs of its existence else- 
where. An inscription of Laodicea of Phrygia (Ath. Mitt., 1891, p. 146, rs Bovdjs TH dudg 
*AroAAwvid:) shows that the BovAai of Greek cities were still under the empire divided into 

= Cf. the words of the syndic in P. Oxy., 1413, va mpotparaow Kai dpywow of dropaldpevor 76 mpwreviavrov 
tis Aecrovpynoia[s .... But the ultimate sanction apparently lay with the provincial governor: Dag.. L. iv, 9, 
‘si quis magistratus in municipio creatus munere iniuncto fungi detrectet, per praesides munus adgnoscere 
cogendus est remediis quibus tutores quoque solent cogi ad munus quod iniunctum est agnoscendum. 


Nominations in the last resort were similarly made on the order of the governor. Cf. Dig., xirx, iv, 1, § 3, 4, 
and P. Oxy., 1252 v., 1642. 
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dvAat. Another inscription from Arabia (IGR, u1, 1277), recording the repair by a city of 
an aqueduct, émoxonovvrwy Bovrevtay dvds Birainvdv, shows that this division by duAac 
was used in apportioning administrative duties. Finally an inscription from Mylasa (Le 
Bas-Wadd., 407), [aévlwOets do rijs duds t7euewev yupvaciapyos, shows that at Mylasa the 
tribes of the city nominated to magistracies. 

The object of the system is plain. It was a simple mechanical device for avoiding the 
iteration of offices by the same persons in successive years ; for since the several tribes served 
for a period, probably a year, in rotation, their members would only be liable to office at 
intervals of as many years (or other periods) as there were tribes. It is strange that no hint 
of so useful and to all appearances so common a system should appear in the legal texts; 
the explanation is perhaps that it was exclusively eastern while the lawyers are more familiar 
with western forms, perhaps that it was obsolete by the time that Justinian’s compilers 
constructed the Digest and the Code. It is a good example of the contribution which the 
papyri have to make to our knowledge of imperial administrative law outside Egypt. 
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NOTES ON UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN DEMOTIC 
PAPYRI FROM PHILADELPHIA! 


By CHARLES F. NIMS 


Ix my doctoral dissertation I have translated and discussed a group of demotic papyri 
from Philadelphia belonging to the University of Michigan.2 These papyri, together with 
a group from Fayyimic Heliopolis, I hope to publish in the near future. In the meantime 
I have taken from my discussion several notes of general interest in order to satisfy the 
requirement that an essential portion of the dissertation be published. 


1. The Chronology of the Early Years of Ptolemy Epiphanes 


The problem of the chronology of the early years of Epiphanes has recently been dis- 
cussed by Walbank,? who shows conclusively that the second year of Epiphanes must have 
begun October 13 (Thoth 1 of the Egyptian year), 203 B.c., his accession having occurred 
some time during the previous year. However, since Dinsmoor has shown that the date 
of the Rosetta Stone, Xandikos 1 (Macedonian), equalling Mecheir 18 (Egyptian), of the 
ninth year of Epiphanes, is to be equated with March 27 (Julian), 196 B.c.,4 the intervening 
time is one year short of the number of years required for the elapsed period. Walbank 
proposes that this discrepancy be accounted for by supposing that ‘at some time between 
Epiphanes’ second year . . . and his ninth year ...a year must have been omitted; or 
alternatively a break occurred part of the way through one Egyptian year, and the period 
from then to the next Thoth 1 was regarded as a new year, with a fresh set of eponymous 
priests’.® Knowing of no document dated in year 6, he accepts the first alternative, believing 
that the sixth year was omitted. However, P. Michigan Inv. No. 4526. Al, 2 is dated in 
year 6, Choiak,® and in this double document Epiphanes is not yet included in the cult of 
the gods, nor is the priestess-ship of Arsinoe Philopator mentioned.? Therefore Walbank’s 
theory that year 6 was suppressed, along with its supporting arguments, must be discarded. 


} J wish to thank the authorities of the University of Michigan for permission to publish these papyri. 
Professor William F, Edgerton of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago has guided me in the 
reading and interpretation of these documents and has helpfully criticized the manuscript. My colleague, 
Mr. George R. Hughes, has discussed with me many points of interpretation and translation. Professor 
Erwin Seidl of Greifswald read a preliminary treatment of the matter discussed in Sect. 5 below, and has 
given me many helpful suggestions. Mr. Herbert C. Youtie of the University of Michigan and Dr. Ray- 
mond A. Bowman of the Oriental Institute have also given me suggestions in regard to this problem. 
To all of these I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness and deep gratitude. 

° C.F. Nims, University of Michigan Demotic Papyri: Papyri from Philadelphia (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation, Division of Humanities, Department of Oriental Languages and Literatures, University of 
Chicago, 1937). °F. W. Walbank. The Accession of Ptolemy Epiphanes, JEA 22, 20 ff. 

* W. B. Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens in the Hellenistic Age. 492. The ninth year, then, began 
October 11, 197 3.c. 5 Walbank, op. cit., 31 f. 

° The occurrence of year 6 in this document has already been noted; ef. JEA 22, 51, n. 2, No. 17. 

* Walbank, op. cit., 32, had suggested that. after ‘a deterioration of Egyptian morale’ because of 
Egyptian military disasters, ‘the popular morale was restored by the deification of Epiphanes, and the 
institution of a priestess to Arsinoe’ at the time when the calendar was changed, and the sixth year omitted. 

L 
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DatTEs OCCURRING DURING THE First NINE YEARS OF PTOLEMY EPIPHANES 
KNOWN FROM CONTEMPORARY DOCUMENTS 
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We must conclude, then, that the second alternative given by Walbank is probably 
the correct solution of the difficulty. The accompanying table gives the dates noted in 
contemporary documents so far as known for the first nine years of Epiphanes’ reign, and 
it is seen that there are two possible periods when the break might have taken place, either 
between Phaophi of year 5 and Choiak of year 6, where there is a period of thirteen months 
from which we have no dates mentioned in the documents, or between Mecheir of year 7 
and Pharmouthi of year 8, when there is a similar period with no dates noted.1* 


2. The ssn snh of Marriage Settlements 


P. Michigan Inv. No. 4526. Al, a sn snk belonging to the type of marriage settlements 
usually called ‘Alimentary Contracts’,!7 has in it two sentences common to this form of 
document: ‘Thou hast caused my heart to be satisfied with the 21 (deben) of silver of the 


? Leiden 1. 373¢, also Cairo 30753; on the date of the latter, cf. Sethe, Biirgschaftsurk., 104. 

* Cairo 30697 ; the date may be Pauni; cf. Sethe, op. cit.. 52. 

* Cairo 30700; Spiegelberg read the month as Phamenoth. 

* Cairo 30689-+ 30701 + 30782. 5 BGU v1, 1266. 
» Cairo 30659. 7 Pf. Petrie m1, 57b. 8 Tebtunis m1. 1, 820. 
“ N.Y. Hist. Soc. 373b, N. J. Reich, New Documents from the Serapeum, Mizraim 1, Pl. vii. 

Pp. Mich. Inv. No. 4526. Al, 2. 

t Louvre 2435, E. Revillout, Chrestomathie démotique, 389. 

'? Dublin, Trin. Coll. pap. Hincks, 2A, B, Thompson, in Griffith Studies, 20, 27. 


wee 


BM. 10575 2, 3, Thompson, 4 Family Archive from Siut, Pls. xvii-xxii; also B.M. 10591, verso, 
col. v5, 1bid., Pl. xiv. 

™ Louvre 2408, Revillout, op. cit., 336. 1 Rosetta Stone. 

*® Tt should be emphasized that the appearance of documents having dates in both these periods so as 
to make the elapsed time in each less than twelve months would, of course, necessitate a new theory for 
the solution of this chronological problem. 

“ For a catalogue of these marriage settlements cf. W. Spicgelberg, Demotische Papyri (Veréffent- 
hichungen aus den badischen Papyrus-Sammlungen, Heft 1) (hereafter referred to as Spiegelberg, VBP, 1), 38 
to which add B.M. 10591, cols. vi 21-vii,5, Thompson, op. cit., Pls. vi, vii, pp. 8, 25 f.; the Greek abstracts 
published by A. E. R. Boak in JHA 12, 100 ff., and republished by the same author, Papyri from Tebtunis, 
1, 29 f6., 45 £, 52 f., 58 ff., 67 £, and P. Mich. 624, referred to by Boak, JEA 12, 107. A translation of this 
last document by W. F. Edgerton is now in the press. 
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treasury of Ptah, refined, ...as thy snk’, and, ‘T shall not be able to say to thee, “ Receive 
thy stnh aforesaid from my hand’’, (but) at the time when thou desirest it from me, I will 
give it to thee.’ I do not believe that the proper interpretation has been given to two 
matters involved in these sentences, namely, the meaning of stn and the nature of the 
sum involved (21 deben of silver in the Michigan papyrus). These two problems must be 
considered together. 

Griffith, commenting on the word stn as it was used in P. dém. Bibl. Nat. Paris 219. 
speaks of the stnft as ‘an annuity’,! and Spiegelberg, in his translation of this document. 
gives the word the meaning of ‘ Alimentation (Unterhalt)’.2. Further, the sentence, ‘I shall 
not be able to say to thee, etc.’, is paraphrased by Muller, ‘Du hast die Zeit zu bestimmen. 
wo du ihn von mir empfangen willst’,? and it would seem, if I understand him correctly, 
that he takes this to refer to ‘Lebensunterhalt’ ('ck! hbs). Thus it would seem that there 
exists a confusion between stn and the yearly stipend for food and clothing. However, 
in this sentence stnk does not refer to this yearly payment; it is clearly stated in every 
sin sinh that the stn is the ‘X deben of silver of the treasury of Ptah, refined’. 

Until recently it seems to have been universal to translate stunk as ‘alimentation’ ;* 
however, Thompson has lately made the comment, ‘To avoid giving a too precise legal 
meaning, I have adopted the words “endowed”’ and “endowment” for stnh’.> It is to be 
admitted that the verb stn means ‘to nurture’, and that etymologically the noun should 
mean ‘the nurture’, 7.e. ‘alimentation’. But I believe that a careful consideration of the 
evidence, presented below, shows that in its usage the noun means rather ‘that which pro- 
duces nurture’, i.e. ‘revenue-producing property’, as opposed to ‘revenue’, and that 
Thompson's translation of the word gives the true legal meaning. 

Junker, in the course of his discussion of this type of marriage settlement, indicates his 
belief that the money of endowment is a fictitious payment or deposit whose object was 
to fix the amount which had to be paid by the husband to the wife in case of divorce,® 
and he is followed in this conclusion by Boak.”? Spiegelberg, however, even after the 
publication of Junker’s conclusions that the marriage settlements represented by the sé n 
snk were not materially different from other marriage settlements, still believed that this 
type of document represented a ‘loose marriage’ or ‘trial marriage’, and took the position 
that the money of endowment was an actual amount from which the man paid the woman 
her yearly stipend, and, in support of his view, stated that the capital amount would be 
exhausted in about ten years.§ 

P. Michigan Inv. No. 4244. 4a throws further light on this problem. In hnes 6 ff. the 
husband says to the wife, ‘Thou hast given to me [money and objects of which the value 
is] 4 talents 50 (deben) of silver, the ‘remainder! (sp) of thy dowry in the name of the 


1 Griffith, Ryl. Pap., 99, n. 3; 113. ? Spiegelberg, VBP, 1, 41 f. 

* Moller, Zwei dg. Ehevertrage aus vorsa:tischer Zeit. 27. 

* It should be pointed out that Griffith, op. cit., 115, n. 6, after translating stnf as ‘revenue (?)’ in the 
text, gives as suggested alternatives ‘investment’, ‘money on loan’, ‘annuity’, and ‘pension’, but, as the 
comment noted above shows, he did not finally accept the meaning ‘investment’, which is, I believe, 
the most nearly correct of his various proposals. 

> Thompson, op. cit., 12, n. 8. 

° H. Junker, Papyrus Lonsdorfer I, 50; cf. also Edgerton, Notes on Egyptian Marriage chiefly in the 
Ptolemaic Period, 9, n. 2. 

* Boak, JEA 12, 108. 

5 Spiegelberg, VBP, 1, 36 f. Edgerton, op. cit., 8f., takes the same view of Spiegelberg’s theory as that 
more fully developed below. 

* This document and others bearing the number 4244 come from Fayyimic Heliopolis. 
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document of endowment of 21 (deben) of silver. The implication of this document is clear. 
The document of endowment is made by the husband in consideration of a capital amount 
brought by the wife, and the money of endowment is neither an ‘actual’ nor a ‘fictitious’ 
amount, but rather a ‘nominal’ one. 

Further information on the responsibility of the husband is to be had from a document 
which appears to be a form of marriage settlement, Cairo 50129.2 The principal provisions 
of this contract can be summarized as follows: The man acknowledges the receipt of 500 
deben of silver, the dowry (?),3 from the woman, and promises to provide her with 24 
measures of grain and 200 deben of silver as her yearly stipend. The payment is to continue 
until such time as the woman desires the return of the amount of the dowry, at which 
time it must be repaid within thirty days. If the money is not repaid, the stipend is to 
be continued until such time as the woman receives the 500 deben of silver. Of a similar 
nature is the marriage settlement B.M. 10593, though the provision for the return of the 
dowry is dependent on divorcee. In line + we read, ‘If I divorce thee, .. . I will give them 
fi.e. 110 deben of silver, the value of the dowry] to thee at the time when thou wishest 
them from me, on a day within thirty days of wishing the 110 (deben) of silver aforesaid 
from me.’ Such a statement would seem to imply that even after the divorce the dowry can- 
not be returned until the woman requests it. Of the same nature is the marriage settlement 
Leiden I.373a.> Though none of these documents mentions any connexion between the dowry 
and the money of endowment, both P. Michigan Inv. No. 4244. 4a and Karara II show that 
the document of endowment was given in consideration of the dowry brought by the wife.® 


1 Tt would seem that Karara II, 3-4 (cf. Spiegelberg, (BP, 1, Pl. ii and pp. 25 ff.) has a similar state- 
ment. Spiegelbery had read, dj-t mt) hetj-i n psy -k(?) 2 (7) r (2) grket (2) ?rmet (7) nrn ps sh snk n hd LI. He 
believed that the # referred to a quarter of the 200 deben of silver mentioned in 1. 5, of which 51 deben 
is approximately the correct amount. But the reading } cannot be correct; the stroke which Spiegelberg 
took to be the tail of # does not belong to the sign at the end of |. 3, but is actually part of the word 
wth in the line below; ef. the writing of wth in 1. 14. Because of the evident scribal confusion between the 
suffix pronouns of the 2 s. m. and f. in 1. 5, where -k4 is written instead of ¢t, it might be possible to read 
peyk and take the following sign to be #. But since, in 1. 5, we have the statement, "You have given 
to me 2UU (deben) of silver’, showing that the husband received the whole amount, and especially since 
ll. 10-11, reading, “At the time when you shall wish them from me, I will give them to you’, seem to 
indicate that the entire 200 deben of silver is to be returned, I do not feel that the reading psy-k 7 can 
be at all certain. From the facsimile it is tempting to see here, following the reading of P. Mich. Inv. 
No. 4244. 4a 9, the words p> sp, though there is some paleographic difficulty in the stroke which appears 
to follow the p: both in the facsimile and in Spiegelberg’s hand-copy of this group (ibid., 33). However, 
it is not possible to maintain Spiegelberg’s position that there was written here p?y-k /, representing the 
51 deben of silver as a quarter of the value of the dowry. 

? W. Spiegelberg, Die demotischen Denkmiéler, 111: Demotische Inschriften und Papyri (CCG, xcu), Pl. Ivi 
and pp. 93 f. The summary is made from my own translation, which differs in several particulars from 
that given by Spiegelberg. 

* The reading of the signs here is uncertain, and is further obscured by the cancelling lines. I have 
read tentatively pry-t Ad 'nk-t) hmt, ‘thy silver of wife's property’. Hughes suggests pry-t hd n ir ney 
hmt, “thy silver of becoming my wife’. The receipt of the dowry in this document was first suggested by 
E. Seidl, Arg. 13, 81, n. 1. * Thompson, op. cit., Pl. xxiv, pp. 68 ff. 

° Translated by Spiegelberg, Rec. Trav. 28, 194 f.; ef. also Moller, op. cit., 22, Schema VI. 

° It is interestiny to note that the parties to B.M. 10593 drew up, six months later, a document of 
21 deben of silver, BLM. 10594; ef. Thompson, op. cit., Pls. xxvi, xxvii, pp. 70 ff. This is not called a ‘docu- 
ment of endowment’, but the 21 deben of silver and the provisions of the contract show that it could be 
considered ay such. However, the main emphasis seems to be on the provisions for the return of the said 
sum. But the yearly stipend mentioned in the latter papyrus is not the same as that enumerated in B.M. 10593, 
and the relationship between these two documents is difficult to determine. 
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The endowment sum is, then, a nominal amount representing money or value received 
by the husband from the wife. He does not pay the yearly stipend for sustenance from it, 
and so use it up, as Spiegelberg suggested, but it is treated as principal, in relation to which 
the payments to the woman for sustenance must be treated as interest, since even in the 
case of divorce it would seem that these payments must be continued until such time as 
the woman desires the repayment of the dowry or principal sum. Nor can the husband 
force his wife to accept the return of the dowry, but he can give it to her only when she 
requests it, as is shown by the sentence, “I shall not be able to say to thee, “ Receive thy 
endowment from my hand”, (but) at the time when thou desirest it from me, I will give 
it to thee’.t 


3. The Independent Use of the Conjunctive mtw- 


P. Michigan Iny. No. 1526. Al, following the names of the contracting parties, reads, 
diat mtr he-tey| n hd 21... pryat snk mtw nz hrd-tew r ms-tet ney hn nz hrd [+f nty] iret! 
[r] ms-tew ney nty nb nty mtuzy hne nz nty icy di-t hprew pryet Sry & pry Sry & pry hn ne 
hrd-t-w r ms-tet hné nz hrd-tew nty [i-jira r ms-tew ney mtwey di-t net U§s1 72 n "sul... nm peyet 
(ck! hbs hr rnp-t, “Thou hast caused [my heart to be satistied] with 21 (deben) of silver... 
as thy endowment. To the children whom thou hast borne to me together with the child[ren 
whom] thou wilt bear to me belong everything which is mine together with that which 
I shall acquire. Thy eldest son is my eldest son among the children whom thou hast borne 
together with the children whom thou wilt bear to me. I am to give to thee 72 (measures) 
of ‘wheat! in ‘grain’... as thy food and clothing yearly.’ Here, in the last sentence quoted, 
the conjunctive mtw+ does not continue the mood and tense of any preceding verb, but is 
used independently. In this independent use mtwz is to be translated as an independent 
future, implying obligation ; thus it has here the sense, ‘I am (obliged) to give to you...’. 
Spiegelberg has pointed out a similar usage following a conditional clause,? but there are 
many examples where, as in this document, there is no conditional clause actually present 
or implied. Earlier occurrences of this usage with the same wording as 4526. Al are the 
marriage settlements Karara I/1% and Rylands 10/2.4 Ostrakon Strassburg d. 1845/7 has 
mtiet hpr n psy “wy, ‘You are to be in my house’. Thompson has published a demotic 
ostrakon of magical content which, in line 4, reads, mtwzw thbew hr mw, ‘They are to be 
sprinkled with water’ (so translated by Thompson).® Similarly, in the Magical Papyrus. 
mtwzk di-t, ‘You are to put (it in something)’, follows the name of the ingredient.’ In leases 
the independent use of mtw+ often occurs following the neighbours of the property, where 
it begins a new thought; cf., for instance, Berlin 310213, mtwy sk, “I am to plough’,§ 


‘ T believe that the translation of stnk by ‘endowment’ is established for its usage in ‘documents of 
smh’ by the foregoing discussion. Moreover, such a meaning is entirely in keeping with the use of stnk 
in other cases, such as, for instance, Brussels 3,2, Spiegelberg, Die demotischen Papyrus d. Musées Royaua: 
du Cinquantenaire, Pls. iv, v, translated also by Sethe, Burgschaftsurk., 720 tf. 

> Spiegelberg, Dem. Gr., § 152. 

* Spiegelberge, VBP, 1, 21. This document is dated about 342-332 B.c.; cf. ibid.. 28. 

* Griffith, op. cit., Pl. xlviii. This document is dated 315 3.c. I am indebted to Edgerton for this and 
the two following references. 

5 Edgerton, op. cit., 10, 13. ® Thompson, PSBA 35, 95 ff. 

? Griffith and Thompson, The Demotic Magical Papyrus of London and Leiden, Pls. xi 21-22, xii 28. 
Edgerton has called my attention to a similar usage in the Dendera texts pointed out by Junker. Sprachliche 
Verschiedenheiten in den Inschriften von Dendera. 9, § 17. 2. 

* Spiegelberg, Demotische Papyrus... . Berlin, Pl. xxx. I am indebted to Hughes for calling my 
attention to this usage in leases. 
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similarly, Strassburg 9/11, mtw-y di-t mw r-rf, ‘Iam to put water on it’.t A closely parallel 
use is found in P. Michigan Iny. No. 4244. 4a/17-19, ‘Thou hast claim on me again (in 
regard to) the law of the agreement (<s) which I made to thee on the document of endow- 
ment ...as well as the law of the agreement aforesaid, making two agreements, and I will 
do (mtwzy) for thee their law’. Many parallels to this last might be quoted.? 


4. The Use of m-s; with the Meaning ‘pertaining to’ 


In P. Michigan Inv. No. 4526. C2, the ‘Document of Cession’> of the sale of half of 
a house, the property is described as ‘thy half part of the house . . . together with the 
half part of its courtyard which is south of it nty! [m-sszf]’. The restoration is based on 
P. Michigan Inv. No. 4244. 1/5, ‘thy house . . . together with thy courtyard m-s?-f south 
of it’, and P. Michigan Inv. No. 4244. 6a/2, ‘the birth dy(-t) of the ibises together with 
the southern ‘house! of the ibis and the faleon nty m-szzs’. Literally, m-s? means ‘behind’, 
but I believe that in the usages above quoted m-sz is to be taken in the sense of ‘ pertaining 
to’, and that nty m-sz-f (or nty m-szzs) is to be translated ‘which pertains to it’. The use 
of m-s? in this sense does not seem to have been recognized previously ; however, Hughes 
has called my attention to a similar usage in Rylands 17.° In the body of the document. 
ine 3, the property is described as ‘the house . . . comprising a chamber, a vestibule, a 
staircase below upward’, but in the agreement made by the wife of the seller, the property 
is described as pzyef Cwy irm nz nty m-sz-f nty hry. Griffith had taken the latter phrase to 
mean ‘they that have claim on him’, ‘those things that (are written) after it’,® or ‘those 
things which follow it’, but is it not rather ‘his house and those things which pertain to 
it aforesaid’ ? A similar usage is found in P. Michigan Inv. No. 4526. B2/x-3, pr sé... 
m-si t dnyt ps p; Cwy, ‘the document . . . pertaining to the half part of the house’, paral- 
lelled by a passage in Louvre 2434-2487, ssn wy m-s? psy Cwy, ‘document of cession per- 
taining to my house’.® 


5. The Title «rbt and ‘Letters of Agreement’ 


Spiegelberg has published a fragmentary papyrus, Loeb 62, in which one of the persons 
named therein bears the title ¢rbt.9 Since at that time no parallel documents were known, 
it was not possible to ascertain the import of this title nor to have any clear idea as to the 
nature of the document. However, in the group of Michigan papyri from Philadelphia 
there are two documents, both fragmentary, which contain the title ¢rbt, and one of these 
is complete enough to enable us now to determine the nature of the transaction with which 
the man bearing this title is associated. 

P. Michigan Iny. No. 4200, written in the twentieth year of Epiphanes, is badly pre- 


? Spiegelberg, Die demotischen Papyrus d. Strassburger Bibliothek, Pl. vii. 

* Edgerton has called my attention to a similar usage in a hieratic text from the Twenty-first Dynasty, 
Spiegelbery, ZAS 58, 12,1. 9. 

* Seidl questions my translation of s§n wy as ‘cession’, and points out to me that it should be translated 
*Abstandsurkunde’ rather than *Zession’; cf. the remarks by Partsch in Spiegelberg, Die demotischen 
Papyri Hauswaldt, 12* ff. However, since the translation ‘cession’ is customary in English, I have con- 
tinued to use this term, but I do not seek by such a translation to imply any particular juristic interpretation. 

* fica does not appear to have this meaning in Coptic; cf. Crum, Copt. Dict., 314. 

* Griffith, op. cit., Pl. lxv, pp. 273 ff., 142 ff. ® [bid., 274, n. 6. * [bid., 144, n, 9. 

* Revillout, Chrestomathie démotique, 212. 

* Spievelberg, Die demotischen Papyri Loeb, Pl. xxxiv. and cols. 94 ff. Spiegelberg had read the title 
Gb, without the {, but this can be seen on the facsimile, I. 7, and is confirmed by the Michigan documents. 
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served, and only fragments of the upper portion of this document remain. Following the 
protocol, the document reads: 


The agreement to which [. ... Pa]neith the younger, son of ‘Orses!, [his mother (being) ...., 
and] the woman *Tikas, daughter of Teos, her mother (being) *[Ta]nas, came... . in the presence 
of [the <rbf] Pneferos, son of Petesouchos, (in) year 20, Choiak. 

{'They spoke ] in the presence of the ‘rb¢ Pnefer[os] aforesaid, saying: 

We have given! to thee the letter of agreement (t? 5¢t hn) [whose conditions’] ‘are written 
below! (concerning) the house which we bought [from . .].. Patous [the younger, son of] 'Patous}, 
[....]-. of which Paneith the younger, son of ["Orses"], owns [....].. half "on its! western ‘side’, 
and [*Tikas, daughter of Teos], owns [.... half on its eastern side]. 


The ownership of the property is confirmed by P. Michigan Inv. No. 4526. Cl, 2, 
recording the sale of the eastern half of the house to *Tikas, and noting the previous (?) 
sale of the western half to Paneith. 


In P. Michigan Iny. No. 4526. B1 the lower portion of another ‘Letter of Agree- 
ment’ is preserved, and from what is extant, together with some help from 4200 and 


Loeb 62, the missing part can be restored with a considerable degree of certainty. With 
the restorations it reads: 


[The agreement to which *Tikas, daughter of Teos, her mother (being) *Tanas, and Hor, (son 
of) Patous, his mother (being) "Nebwotis!, came in the presence of the ¢rbt Peteiiris, (son of)...., in 
vear.., month... 

'They spoke! in the presence of the ‘rit Peteiiris aforesaid, saying: 

We have given to thee the letter of agreement ... . (in regard to) 150 (deben) 4 kite of silver. 

The woman *Tikas, daughter of Teos, aforesaid, says it (in the presence of) Peteiiris, the ‘rbf 
aforesaid : 

Hor, (son of) Patous, aforesaid, has given to me 150 (deben) 4 kite of silver ...., principal and 
interest, in year .., month ..; I have received them from his hand; my heart is satisfied there- 
with; they are complete without any remainder. 

T have given to him the document of specie payment and the document of cession pertaining 
to my half-part of the house..... 

If I have given the 150 (deben) 4 kite of silver (at the rate of) 24 (kite) of copper to 2 kite (of 
silver) aforesaid to Hor, (son of) Patous, aforesaid, by year 22, "Mecheir’, the last day, the appointed 
time, he shall give to me the document of specie payment and the document of cession, making 
two documents which are in his possession, and he shall be far (from) the ¢rbt (in regard to) this 
letter of agreement which is in] his [possession, making] ‘three! documents. He shall [give them 
to me without citing any title or] any matter in the world. 

If I have not given the 150 (deben) 4 kite of silver (at the rate of) 24 (kite) of copper to 2 hite 
(of silver) aforesaid to Hor, (son of) Patous, by year 22, 'Mecheir’, the last day, the appointed time 


1 Dien. Seidl has raised the question, which also occurred to me, as to whether the use of the perfect 
here refers to the present document or to a st hn given at some previous time, to which this document 
refers. I am of the opinion, however. that in spite of the use of the perfect tense of the verb, the letter of 
agreement which has been given to the ¢rbt is the document 4200 itself. Note that Loeb 62/8 speaks of 
{nz hn(-w)] nty hry (the restoration is certain) being given (the verb must be restored) » dr-t-f, i.e. into the 
hand of the ¢rbf, though the actual agreement follows, having been mentioned previously only in the intro- 
ductory clause, "The agreement to which A and B came’. So, too, in cessions, such as, for instance, B.M. 
10616; B. 1/6-7, cf. Glanville, Griffith Studies, Pl. xvii, the sentence ‘I will make for thee the document 
aforesaid’ is followed immediately by ‘Thou hast claim on me in regard to the law of the document of 
specie payment which I have made for thee [on a certain date], making two documents which J have made 
for thee’. It docs not seem improbable that through a juristic fiction the sentence, ‘We have yviven to thee 
the letter of agreement’, may refer to the document in which this sentence is contained, even though the 
writing of the document is not yet completed, and has not yet been handed over to the ‘rtf. 
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aforesaid, I will be far from him (in regard to) the document of specie payment and the document 
of cession, making two documents which are in his possession, and I will be far (from) the ¢rbt 
(in regard to) this letter of agreement which is in his possession, making three documents. They 
shall be given to him! without citing any title or any matter in the world. I shall be far from 
thim® (in regard to) mv half part, the measurements of which and the neighbours of which are 
written above. He shall pay its twentieth to the bank of Pharaoh (on) a day within ten days 
after the appointed time aforesaid. 

The farmer Petearmotis, (son of) Patous, the husband of *Tikas, daughter of Teos, aforesaid, 
stands and says: 

Write and do everything aforesaid ; my heart is satisfied therewith. 

The farmer Hor, (son of) Patous, aforesaid, says it (in the presence of) Peteiiris, the ‘rb¢ aforesaid: 

If the woman *Tikax, daughter of Teos, aforesaid, has given to me the 150 (deben) 4 kite of 
silver aforesaid at the appointed time aforesaid, I will give to her the document of specie payment 
and the document of cession which are in my possession. I will be far (from) the ¢rbf (in regard 
to) [this letter] of agreement, making three documents, and I will give them to her. 

If I have not given to her the documents aforesaid at the appointed time aforesaid of giving 
to me the money aforesaid which she shall do, I will give 300 (deben) of silver to the burnt offerings 
and the [libations] of Pharaoh Ptolemy, (son of) Ptolemy, in the month named. She shall have 
claim on me to give to her the documents aforesaid still, without citing any title or any matter 
in the world. 


In Loeb 62, Herieus the younger, son of Kasanoupis and Kollauthis, and Pneferos, son 
of Petesouchos and Teos, come to an agreement in the presence of the ¢rbt "Herieus!, son of 
Petearmotis. In this case Pneferos has given to Herieus the younger 70 deben of silver. 
As security, Herieus the younger has given to Pneferos a ‘document of 21 (deben) of silver of 
the treasury of Ptah, refined’, which Herieus the younger made in the name of Pneferos 
und that of Taonnophris, his daughter, on the day on which Pneferos gave the 70 deben 
of silver to Herieus the younger. If Herieus the younger repays the 70 deben of silver by 
the time appointed, he is to be given back the document of 21 deben of silver; if he does 
not repay the money by the time appointed, it would seem that the document of 21 deben 
of silver is to continue in foree.3 The other provisions, including those concerning the ¢rbf, 
are the same as those in 4526, B1.4 

Thus we have three documents, called ‘Letters of Agreement’ in the case of the Michigan 
papyri, and simply an ‘Agreement’ in the case of Loeb 62, all containing a reference to 
<rbt, written within a period of thirteen years,> and possibly coming from the same com- 


1 T.e. to Hor. ? Or possibly, ‘from them’. 

* T am of the opinion that this document of 21 deben of silver was a document of endowment; note 
B.M. 10594, Thompson, A Family Archive from Siut, Pls. xxvi, xxvii, where a document of 21 deben of silver, 
a marriage settlement, is not called a document of endowment, but has provisions for a yearly stipend ; cf. 
p. 76, n. 6, above. Cf. also P. dém. Bibl. Nat. Paris 219, transliterated and translated by Spieyelberg, VBP. 
1, +1 f., where the document of endowment is made out to the father for his daughter. I do not believe that 
it is necessary to consider the document of 21 deben of silver mentioned in Loeb 62 as a marriage settle- 
ment, and the fact that it might be cancelled by the repayment of the money would seem to weigh against 
this. However, if it is a document of endowment, this would explain its value as a security. 

* This summary of Loeb 62 is based on a restoration I have made of that document. I hope to be 
able to publish a facsimile of this restoration. together with a discussion of the document, in the near future. 

° 4200 is dated in the twentieth vear of Epiphanes. 4526. Bl has the twenty-second vear of the same 
reign as the date on which the payment of the money falls due, and if, as I believe possible, it concerns the 
property which is mentioned in 4200, and for which we have the record of the sale, P. Mich. Inv. No. 4526. 
C1. 2, also dated in the twenticth year, it must have been executed at or subsequent to the same time. In 
Loeb 62 the repayment of the money is due in the eighth year of Philometor (cf. 1. 13), and there is good 
reason to suppose that the latter document was written in the seventh year. 
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munity.1 Each document records the appearance of two parties before the ‘rt, in whose 
presence they have set forth the agreement to which they have come. The nature of the 
transaction and the responsibility of each party in connexion therewith are recorded in 
this letter of agreement, which is then delivered to the ¢rbt, and which he holds until the 
conditions therein set forth are fulfilled, at which time he turns over the document to 
whichever party is entitled to it. In 4200 the conditions of the agreement are lost; both 
4256. BI and Loeb 62 are concerned with a loan of money and the security thereof. 

Briefly, in 4526. B1 the situation is this. The woman *Tikas has borrowed from Hor 
a sum of money which, with its interest,? amounts to 150 deben 4 kite of silver. In return 
she has given to him as surety documents of specie payment and cession, the title to her 
half-part (of a house). Such a transaction was, for all purposes, a mortgage, though it is 
different from those published by Spiegelberg, which describe the amount loaned and the 
property involved,? and from Hauswaldt 18, republished with commentary by Sethe, in 
which the first document is a tentative document of specie payment, describing the pro- 
perty and giving the amount loaned, and the second a cession, evidently made after the 
loan had fallen due and was not paid, i.e. a foreclosure. Since Hor held the documents 
which gave him title to the property, it was necessary to make a record of this transaction 
to ensure that the conditions of this contract would be fulfilled. For this purpose *Tikas 
and Hor came before a third and disinterested party, the ‘rbt Peteiiris,> and set forth the 
conditions and obligations of the contract in the letter of agreement which remained in 
the possession of the ‘rbt until the contract was fulfilled either by the repayment of the 
loan or the forfeiture of the security. In Loeb 62 the conditions, allowing for the difference 
in the nature of the security, are the same. 

Aside from holding this letter of agreement, it would seem that the ¢rbt had no other 
responsibilities. His duties come to an end on the day the repayment of the money is due, 
and the letter of agreement is delivered to the person legally entitled to it; if the loan has 
been repaid, to *Tikas in 4526. B1, and to Herieus the younger in Loeb 62; if the loan 
has not been repaid, then to Hor in 4526. B1, and to Pneferos in Loeb 62.6 And since, 
if the loan is repaid, *Tikas and Herieus the younger respectively are then in possession 
of the letters of agreement, it is they, and not the «rbt, who must enforce the penalty in 
case the documents given as security are not returned, as Seid] has pointed out to me. 


1 Spiegelberg believed that, because the parties concerned were ‘servants of Hathor mistress-of-Aphro- 
ditopolis’, Loeb 62 came from Aphroditopolis. However, we know from other documents in the Michigan 
group from Philadelphia, all of which belong to the same family, that the husband and the father-in-law 
of *Tikas were also ‘servants of Hathor mistress-of-Aphroditopolis’, and it seems probable that Paneith 
and Peteuiris, the ‘rbt, also bore this designation. The two other documents known to me which have in 
them this designation also come from Philadelphia ; cf. P. demot. Zenon 6, 2, 5, Spiegelberg, Die demotischen 
Urkunden des Zenon-Archivs (Demotische Studien, Vit), p. 14, Pl. v; B.M. 10616. A4/'1, Glanville, op. cit., 
Pl. xvi (Glanville, op. cit., 156. had read Hert (’) for what is certainly tp-ih-t). Since Philadelphia is the 
known provenance of the other papyri which contain ‘servants of Hathor mistress-of-Aphroditopolis’, it 
would seem at least possible that Loeb 62 also came thence. 

* The words dd? ms do not appear in the extant portion of the document, but it is probable, as in 
Loeb 62, that the amount named represented both principal and interest. 

® Spiegelberg, Rec. Trav. 31, 91 ff. 4 Sethe, Burgschaftsurk., No. 12, pp. 246 ff. 

® We do not possess the beginning of 4526. B1, but it seems probable, from its nature, that the opening 
clauses were parallel to 4200 and Loeb 62. 

® The documents make no provision for the presentation to the rbt of evidence as to whether the loan 
has or has not been repaid. The question still remains as to what assurance the “rbf might have had in 
regard to which of the two parties was legally entitled to the ayrcement after the date on which the loan 
fell due. 
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It is probable, therefore, that ¢rbf is the legal title for a disinterested party who has in 
his care the record of a transaction in order that there may be available such a record 
in case the contract is not fulfilled. In the ease of non-fulfilment or dispute, this record 
could be used as a basis for suit, though this is not stated. Further, I believe that the 
office of rbt was not regularly established, but that, in all probability, a private individual 
functioned as such only for the period of his responsibility. In 4200 the ¢rbf is one Pneferos, 
son of Petesouchos ; in Loeb 62 one of the contracting parties is Pneferos, son of Petesouchos, 
who is there a farmer. If these two documents do come from the same community in 
Philadelphia, it is possible that we have the same person mentioned in each document, 
and that the man acting as ¢rbt in 4200 was a farmer by occupation. 

We have, in these papyri, a new type of legal document, with no known parallels among 
contemporary papyri,! and a new juristic functionary. Having established the function of 
the ¢rbt in the documents P. Michigan Inv. No. 4526. B1 and Loeb 62, we need some word 
by which this title can be translated. Seidl has suggested that the duties of the “bf would 
indicate that he served as a ‘trustee’, and I provisionally accept this translation.? 

One further word must be said. The foregoing discussion is based on 4526. B1 and 
Loeb 62. Since the terms of the agreement in 4200 are lost, we can only presume that the 
duties of the ¢rbf in this case were similar. But since both 4526. BI and Loeb 62 are con- 
cerned with the loan of money and the security thereof, while 4200 seems, at least, to deal 
with no such matters, we cannot be certain of the duties of the «rbt in connexion with that 
document. Perhaps 4200 was an agreement dealing with the property rights of each person 
in regard to the house of which each owned half. If this be true, the responsibility of the 
crbt in holding the document would extend over a considerable period of time. 


1 There is some degree of similarity between the duties of the ‘rbt and the well-known syngraphophylax 
of the Greek papyri. But the syngraphophylax is merely one of the witnesses who holds the document, 
while the Gbf has a definite juristic function in connexion with the document itself, in which he and his 
duties are mentioned. 

Seidl calls my attention to a svyypady wvrijs év mlore: (cf. M., Chr., No. 233, pp. 257 f.), and he points 
out that the giving of the two title documents in 4526. B1 is also an &vy év wiore, but that, in 4526. Bl 
we have the rf, whose duty it is to watch over the observation of this aiors. 

* The duties and the position of the “bf having been determined, it is doubtful whether this word 
can be connected etymologically with the Coptic apHh ‘pledge’, ‘deposit of money’ from 34¥ ‘take in 
pledge, give in pledge *. 
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THE MANSION OF LIFE AND THE MASTER OF THE 
KING’S LARGESS 


By ALAN H. GARDINER 


With Plates v, vi 


Tue present article on the [Z]—, var. [¥], hwt-cnh is intended as the prelude to a longer study 
on the C3$-c3 pr-nk to appear in JE 24, part 2. The ca £cq or ‘House of Life’ is well 
known as a place connected with the activities of the most learned scribes of Egypt, and 
the question arises whether the [2], which our materials present as on the whole a much 
older designation, is identical with the c24-c7 or to be distinguished from it. In order to 
differentiate between the two I render (2 — as ‘Mansion of Life’. It must be acknowledged 
at the outset that one piece of evidence speaks in favour of identity. This is the Famine 
stela of Sehél (No. 31 of my article on pr-k) where King Djoser appeals to the learned 
Imhotep for information about the sources of the Nile, and the famous sage asks permission 
to be allowed to consult the ancient books in the ‘ Mansion of Life’ (_]1#—(} $5). How- 
ever, the other evidence on (2S which I have collected is so inimical to the notion of 
identity that some means must necessarily be found of explaining away this isolated instance. 
Was it a simple error on the part of the Ptolemaic authors of the Famine text, designed to 
give it a specious archaic colouring? If, on the contrary, the identification rests upon a true 
tradition, then I see no alternative to supposing that the term AS in the earliest Dynastic 
times referred to two heterogeneous buildings. 








I 


The chief source for the [¥]-> is the title 2 {\\[?]5), also more shortly written & (21, of 
which according to Junker, Giza IT, 65 the Berlin Dictionary knows thirty examples, all of 
them of the Old Kingdom. My own collection consists of only twenty, but these seem a 
sufficient basis for inferences. unless Junker’s mention of a variant © {"} applies to more 
than the one example in Borchardt, Grabd. d. IX. Ne-user-res, 121, which Kees (Re-Heiligtum, 
mi, 26) had interpreted in that manner. Reference to Borchardt's publication shows that 
the sign surrounding the $ is as large as [| and is completely destroyed on two sides. Since 
the owner of the tomb @\\ "= Djedjem‘onekh possesses (op. cit., 121) several other titles 
which are regular concomitants of the title in question, it is extremely unlikely that the 
reading “} is correct. Again, much stress has been laid on a supposed variant © [%]® in 
Mar., Mast., p. 109 (B 16). Apart from the isolated character of this variant, I doubt its 
existence. Mariette quotes three (or four?) legends from the tomb. One gives the name 
clearly as $<[| ‘Ankhyeres, a name found elsewhere. Another ends with [4#, where, if AR 
is part of the preceding title, it is a part never found elsewhere, whereas } {| ‘controller of 
the palace’ belongs to the aforementioned regular concomitants of 2 §\{?]+. In the third 
legend the ending is 2 [9] $< /. Is it not possible that ®-? = [| Seshat-cankhyeres is the 
full name, and that ® Seshat and £-= |] ‘Ankhyeres are alternative abbreviations of it 9! 

* Another possible view would be that the names Seshat and ‘Ankhyeres are really distinct names. For 
two names for the same person immediately following one another see Junker, op. cit., 112-14. In that case, 
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T do not understand the formation, but if the final -s is the pronominal suffix, a suppressed 
element referring to a goddess might partly explain ¢=|!. In any case, it would surely be 
rash to rest the identity of [2] with C2-{c7 on so hypothetical an association with the goddess 
of writing. 

If we examine with care the examples of & S\[94 we shall find that a considerable 
number place that title at or near the conclusion of the series dealt with by Blackman in 
his important article (JEA 5, 148 #f.) on [3% ‘the House of the Morning’. The in- 
scriptions usually begin with |{<> ‘Tnique friend’, and continue with such titles as 1.J$ 

‘Chief Nekhebite’, ay ‘Controller of the Palace’ and @ | G——°1T/*G ‘Master of the 
secrets of the House of the Morning’. Examples where e -6R5 is added to these or to 
some of them are Leps., Dkm., 11. 36, ¢; $6, b; Mar., Mast., D 2, D 21, D 47, D 49; Steindorff, 
Grab d. Ti, 26; Junker, Giza II, Fig. 18 opp. p. 150; Selim Hassan, Excavations 1930-1931, 
pp. 110, 190; Cairo 55 = Borchardt, Statuen, p. 49; Cairo 171 = op. cit., p. 121; also the 
case discussed above from the pyramid of King Neweserrés. Now Blackman has shown that 
the ‘House of the Morning’ was the place where the king’s toilet was performed, and several 
of the associated epithets prove that they form a factually related series arranged with some 
regard for a consecutive order of events. There are definite grounds for thinking that the 
‘Chief Nekhebite’ had duties connected with the royal crowns (Blackman, op. cit., 149, 

n. 2), and so too had the {2 ‘Keeper of the royal diadem’ (SVb., 11, 256, 17)? which, as 
Blackinan has seen (op. cit., 152), belongs to the series and is Be least twice (Leps., Dkm., 11, 
36, ¢; Mar., Wust., D 49) in Sess conjunction with SWS 3 Another unique epithet that 
points in the same direction is [a= Ss ‘beautifying Horus’, i.e. the king, which occurs 
between <>) 2 and |? => Ai in the tomb of Debehni (Leps., Dkm., 11, 37, a). 

Blackman’ seems to me to have overstressed the religious aspect of the House of the 
Morning. The temples undoubtedly possessed a chamber of that name which was the 
counterpart of our modern vestry, and which was used when the king himself, instead of a 
priest as his usual deputy, participated in the religious services. But a close scrutiny of the 
aforesaid series of titles makes it certain that they refer merely to the court ceremonial. 
The significant title $3 ‘Controller of the Palace’ is nearly always a constituent. Now as 
Blackman has not failed to point out (op. cit., 160 ff.), the natural sequel to the matutinal 
toilet is breakfast. He does not put it exactly in those words, nor has he connected the title 
2385 with the king's repasts. This is the further step that I desire to take, and the 
corollary to be added is that the [2] was that part of the palace where the Pharaoh lived and 
had his being; here, in particular, he must have partaken of his meals, attended no doubt 
by his queen and family and not impossibly by other members of his household. 





however, there would be the difficulty that the feminine Seshat is a very inappropriate name for a man, 
unless indeed it were itself a shortening for some such name as Hetep-seshat. 

? In Blackman’s detailed enumeration he sometimes stops short before our title, which he renders 
“Supervisor of the Contributions in the House of Life’, is reached; cf. however his Nos. 3 (8. 7), 6 (a, B), 
7,8, 11. 

° The stela Brit. Mus. 101 recently re-edited in JEA 21. 1 ff., is interesting as combining this with other 
epithets connected with the king's toilet, see op. cit. 4, n. 2 

3 The latter instance gives —e for iri, which we know to be the true reading from later variants. While 
Sethe’s view that | in the Old Kingdom determines the pictographic character of the sign it follows is in 
the main undoubtedly correct, such exceptions as this urge caution. So too in a single instance of the early 
Fifth Dynasty we find = (Junker, op. cit., 147), though we know from the plural 2s (e.g. Mar., 
Mast., D 23, p. 248) and from the isolated singular oe (op. cit., D 49, p. 312) that hri should be read. The 
note on the reading Wb., 11, 139, 1, should be reconsidered accordingly. 
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The space at my disposal makes it impossible to set forth at length the different series 
of titles among which “2/1 occurs, but any one who will take the trouble to look up 
the references above given will see that this title usually occurs after those relating to the 
king's toilet, and not seldom immediately or shortly before the personal name.! This posi- 
tion seems to me highly significant. The toilet necessarily precedes the meal, and when the 
meal is over little remains to be said. 

I am not sure whether the title =~ Q,f)2© ‘Administrator of Praising-Horus- 
at-the-front-of-heaven’, which occurs almost immediately after 2 [9] in the tomb of 
Debehni (Leps., Dkm., 11, 87, a) and shortly before it in that of Wepemnofret (Selim Hassan, 
op. cit., Fig. 219, opp. p. 190) may likewise have reference to the royal meal. At all events 
it belongs to the same series of titles, and to the latter part of it (see Mar., Aast., D 2, p. 176; 
D 47, p. 307; D 49, p. 312), and Sethe (in Garstang, Wahdsna and Bét Kvhalléf, 21) has shown 
that * (7) was a royal vineyard.2 Hence the administrator of that vineyard may also 
have had the privilege of bringing its produce direct to the king's table. In more than one 
early inscription (Louvre B1 and 2; Berlin 1141, 1142; see Weill, IJe. et IIe. dyn. €9., 
Pls. vi, vii) the title 2, i.e. |] & ‘controller of the two seats’, though not, I think, actually 
in the above-quoted series of titles, occurs in close connexion with */2', and the unique 
variant ‘SB ALF ‘controller of the two seats in the Mansion of Life’ (Leps., Dkm., 1, $1) 
encourages us to believe that this office was connected with the throne upon which Pharaoh 
sat whilst eating. Since even an absolute monarch would be unlikely to occupy two chairs 
simultaneously, perhaps here the reference is to the respective seats of king and queen, who 
will have taken their meals together like any other man and wife of exalted birth; however, 
the usual reference of dual designations to Upper and Lower Egypt counsels caution. 
Another title found in company with 2% (Junker, op. cit., 159; Selim Hassan, op. cit., 111) 
or else with Ss (Leps., Dkm., 11, 81) is $9.4 ‘Controller of the black wine-jar’, which, if 
my translation is correct, tells its own tale.® 

The above combinations would, however, lack their indispensable foundation unless it 
could be shown that the title & was closely bound up with the notion of feasting and with 
the supplies for feasting. Maspero (Etudes ég., 11, 207-9) defined the function of the & with 
rough accuracy as that of a ‘maitre d’hétel’, but in my opinion he went astray in envisaging 
as ‘la chapelle du temple local qui contenait Jes statues du double d'un Pharaon’. The 
besetting sin of Egyptologists, or to speak more charitably, the inevitable result of the 
nature of their material, is to attribute religious or funerary import to contexts which have 
no need of it. It must never be forgotten that the outstanding characteristic of Egyptian 
ritual and belief was to set the life of the gods and the dead on precisely the same footing 
as the life of the living. Hence what we find enacted in religious and funerary scenes is 
extremely likely to have had its counterpart in any wealthy household, and particularly in 
that of the Pharaoh. Now Junker (op. cit., 64-6) has shown with admirable clarity that 
Fourth Dynasty funerary repasts involved the co-operation of three officiants: (1) the 6 
wdpu or ‘butler’, who evidently derived his role from the service of the living, (2) the }a 





The order may be disturbed by such factors as the division of the titles into columns, compare (e.g.) 
Leps., Dkm., 11, 36, ¢ with op. cit., m, 37, 4, and no one who knows the habits of Egyptian tomb-designers 
would expect a rigid invariability in this respect. 

> So too, before Sethe, Maspero, Etudes ég., 11, 267-9. 

* Junker (op. cit., 161-2) discusses this title at length. On the ground of {e hks bst, with which it is 
frequently associated, he connects the title with the cult of Hathor. But even if this conjecture holds, it 
need not necessarily waft us from the scene of the royal banquet, where Hathor. as the goddess of wine and 
music, had, as the story of Sinuhe shows, her own appropriate part to play. 
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wty or “embalmer’, who equally clearly was of funerary origin, and (3) the © hri wdb. In 
his sensible discussion of the & Junker weighs the possibility that the funerary function of 
that personage may have had nothing to do with his earthly duties. I doubt if he would 
have been so cautious had he realized the continuity of the series of titles studied above. 

In the tombs the & is usually shown (see op. cit.) facing the deceased noble with right 
arm stretched out to the level of the face (Pl. vi, 1). This is the gesture of ‘calling’ or of 
‘address’, and since the verb iJ c> wdb may mean ‘to change’—the primary sense in Coptic, 
see Crum, Dict., s.v. oyoth—no less than ‘to turn’, I thought for a moment that pik might 
signify the servant who changed the various courses constituting the menu. That was doubt- 
less the function indicated by the aforesaid gesture, though in the funerary application the & 
apparently did not actually mention the items themselves, but recited the appropriate 
formulae punning upon their names as set forth in the Pyramid Texts. However, Junker 
observes that the legend accompanying this gesture is J=\—> or "7 or B=" or HS 
(op. cit., 65: also the detailed specification, 62-8) ; the words {_J-=>® are conspicuous by their 
absence. The conclusion to be drawn is that though the gesture ~{ represents the & chang- 
ing the courses and acting, in Maspero’s words, as the maitre d’hdtel, nevertheless this is not 
the exact function expressed in the name ae As regards the reading of that title, the 
interpretation of ¢ as hri has already been justified (above p. $4, n. 3). The element © 
is undoubtedly to be read wdb. Not only is wdb a technical term in connexion with offerings, 
but also the pun in the Ramesseum dramatic papyrus 125 (Sethe, Dramatische Texte, 227) 
is conclusive. There, as the officiant named 2 1 comes into play, the words ? == T'a—, 
are spoken, being supposed to be addressed by Horus to Seth. We are not concerned with 
the meaning of that utterance; its only interest to us here is that it proves the reading 
hri wdb. That Sethe’s attempt to interpret the title is as ‘with turned face’ was a mistake 
is proved by the reading of the first element as hri. ‘To take wdb in this title as the word 
for ‘shore’, which is the view adopted by Wb., 1, 409, 4 and hesitatingly also by Kees, 
Kulturgeschichte, 22,1 is in the last degree improbable, since wdb ‘shore’ refers to a tract of 
sand rather than to cultivated fields, and if, as seems likely from the fact that the & appears 
to have superintended the official ‘counting of the cattle’,? he was concerned not merely 
with the royal banquets, but with the supplies for the same, a sand-bank surely is a very 
unlikely source for the best vegetables.? For these reasons I am strongly of opinion 
that Junker, op. cit., 65 is right in taking wdb in our title as the infinitive or as a nomen 
actionts from 4 _J=> in connexion with offerings—he renders ‘zuwenden’ or ‘Zuwendung’— 
and this suggestion is reinforced by the fact that the single sign © occurs at least twice 
as an abbreviation for that verb, see i pratt Pyr., 115, ¢; e.% Bissing, Gem-ni-kai, u, 
Pl. 30 (see below). 

Fortunately we are not without evidence to show what the verb wdb means in its tech- 
nical funerary sense. There are two scenes (Pls. v; vi, 2) where this verb is written above an 
officiant at a funerary banquet. The Sixth Dynasty representation from the tomb of 
Kagemni (PI. y) is more eloquent and lavish of detail than such scenes are wont to be. To 
the left (op. cit., Pl. 27) sits the great man before a table of offerings over which, as is yeen 
from the identical set of scenes on the opposite wall (Pls. 16-19), was once inscribed the com- 
plete menu, ve. the now stereotyped longer list of offerings. Before him to the right (PI. 29) a 


* Kees formerly read the word as sht ‘fields’, see Bissing-Kees, Untersuchungen zu den Reliefs aus dem 
Re-Herligthm, 21. 


? Op. cit. (in the last note), 20. 


* The passages quoted by Kees, op. cit., 21 show at east that the ‘scribes of the house of the kri wdb’ 
(see below) were often simultaneously ‘scribes of the fields’. 
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FUNERARY RITES FROM TWO FIFTH DYNASTY TOMBS 


1. From the tomb of Hetpseshet, Junker, Giza IT, p. 187, Fig. 33 
2. From the tomb of Raver, Leps. Dh. ur, 84 
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priest pours water from a tall jar over the hands of a kneeling man, and the logic of the 
situation demands that the latter should be either Kagemni himself, or a ka-priest imper- 
sonating him.! For this is the rite of "(3 ‘water-pouring’ with which every feast began, 
and it cannot be doubted that the hands therein to be washed were those of the beneficiary 
himself, not of those attending upon him. The subsequent events follow in cinematographic 
fashion. ‘Two ‘lector-priests’ (af J), or it may be the same one performing his function in 
alternative manners, recite the appropriate spells or read them from an extended papyrus- 
roll. The three kneeling figures shown in the attitude ¢ are probably echoing those spells 
to a breast-thumping accompaniment. The earlier counterparts to this scene, of which 
Pl. vi, 1 gives an example, attribute these ceremonial acts to the & hri wdb and to the > a 
‘embalmer’ respectively. Further to the right in the tomb of Kagemni (op. cit., Pl. 29, 
cf. 19) is the lector-priest again, his feet turned in the opposite direction and trailing behind 
him the long brush known from later texts to have been made of the kdn-plant. This, as 
indicated by the legend f f{~ ¢ ‘Recitation. Removing the foot’, is the well-known rite 
performed when the ceremonies connected with the daily ritual of the dead or of the gods 
were brought to a close, when in fact the officiating priest left the cult-chamber.? Thus far 
the scenes in the tomb of Kagemni are in no way abnormal; the foot-removing priest is 
seen again, e.g. in the tomb of Ptahhotpe (Paget-Pirie, Pl. 38) and elsewhere (for references 
see Klebs, Reliefs d. alten Reiches, p. 188, n. 4; d. mittl. Reiches. p. 107). What is, however, 
entirely abnormal in Kagemni is that the figure of the departing lector-priest is followed by 
other figures enacting the hand-washing and the reciting of the spells all over again, only 
with some variation of the details (op. cit., Pls. 30, 31, cf. too 19; redrawn thence by Miss 
Broome, Pl. v). How is this repetition to be explained? Hardly as a renewal of the rites 
before Kagemni later on the same day. The words 5229 wdb it over the first kneeling 
man give the clue, and the same expression } J °° is found in the much earlier representa- 
tion of the foot-removing priest shown in PI. vi, 2. In the last-named scene the priest in 
question even turns his face away from the owner of the tomb, thus giving all his attention 
to the man kneeling in front of him, hands stretched out over a small table ready to receive 
the purifying flow of water. From various Old Kingdom texts it has been conjectured that 
wdb tht means ‘diversion of the food-offerings’ from one beneficiary to another.? We know 
from many sources that food-offerings laid before the gods in their temples were subsequently 
taken thence and used for the benetit of the dead. Surely the scene in the tomb of Kagemni 
must indicate that the funerary gifts laid before him—in part, no doubt, as a } {| from 
the king—were afterwards transferred to others who thus virtually became guests of his. We 
now understand how in the underground chamber of this same tomb the last item in the 
great: offering-list is labelled } 2 A\}_1© ‘An offering which the king gives. Diversion of 
the food-offerings’* and why elsewhere (e.g. Murray, Saqqara Mastabas, 1, Pl. 18) the final 
items should be just those same items of hand-washing, censing, and fumigation which 


DO? 


opened the entire ritual. The explanation evidently is that when the food-gifts from the royal 


1 The latter alternative seems proved by Paget-Pirie. Tomb of Ptahhetep, 38, where the kneeling figure 
receives a proper name of his own. It is significant, however, that in Middle-Kingdom tombs the priest 
simply pours the water over an altar, no second officiant being present. see Newberry, Beni Hasan, 1, Pl. 18; 
Davies, Antefoker, Pl. 28. Since the tomb-owner was dead and buried far away underground, in the funereal 
rite the hand-washing had either to take the semblance of a mere libation, or else to be performed upon a 
deputizing ka-priest. On the other hand, in the depiction of this act the tomb-owner might well have been 
sometimes intended. 

2 See Excursus II in Davies-Gardiner, Tomb of Amenemhét, 93-4. 

3 Firth-Gunn, Teti Pyramid Cemeteries, p. 125. * Op. cit., p. 124. 
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palace? had been placed before a favoured courtier, whether alive or dead, what remained 
over Was carried to some other recipient, on this vecasion probably a dead relative. That 
this explanation is correct seems indicated by the title of a spell in the Libro dei funerali 
fed. Schiaparelli, 11, p. 173) which occurs after the conclusion of the great list of offerings and 


ewe ; 


reads 4 yet te 8" “Removing the foot in order to divert the food-offerings’ 


Or, ds We anight paraphrase, “returning from the cult-chamber in order to carry the offerings 
elsewhere 

It is. however, chiefly in connexion with temple-offerings that the verb | J=> occurs in 
this technical sense. The king was here always the theoretical donor, and his gift to the gods 
Was asmuch an} % . 2) Coffering which the king gives” as any presentation of food to a living 
courtior or dead relative or favontite. The much- quoted? examples of ;_J> and its derivative 
substantive Ue in the Old Kingdom inseriptions (Crk. 1, es 119; more obscurely 
op. ett, 26+ also Pyr., 115) have all to do with ‘temples’ ere =) or ‘divine offerings’ 
4 cia = =) and refer to food-offerings secondarily passed on to a sae cult. A piece of 
evidence not hitherto quoted in this connexion is in a tomb published by Selim Hassan 
(Raecarations 1950-1951, Vig. 232); here beside a woman bringing various offerings on her 
head and a goose ander her arm stand the words ih [lca [ss vo. 44 ' They bring’— 
naturally to the deceased — the reversion (dbir) of divine offermgs’. The rest of the legend 
Is too frazimentary to be utilized. 

We have found the act of ‘diverting the food-offerings* linked to the departure of the 
officiating priest from a funerary feast. It is evident, however, that the same act is equally 
much connected with the presentation before the new recipient. Henee we shall not be 
surprised to find also a spell entitled ~ a 9a iJ 2, , Spell for entering in order to 
ntke the diversion of food-otferings’, see Vi irey, Tontbes ude Rekhmara, p.122 = Schiaparelli, 
op. ct. Up. 2773 ef. also Calverley, Temple of Sethos I, u, PL 35. The text in the tomb of 

tekhimiree deserves Closer attention than I can here devote to it, but it contains the appeal 
to the dece vased * Wash thyself and sit down to food; place (or are placed) thy hands upon 


& 


itz |} , |o-i the divine offerings are transferred’. Further, it is clear from the same text 
und Hom the gesture in the scene from Abydos that the wdb iht can, after all, be equated 
with the | 7 ‘only evidently it is not the name of any single act, but covers an extended 
process involving the whole ceremonial of offering before two se parate recipients. 

We have wandered fur from the title 23,2] and the Mansion of Life, but applying to 
the title what we have learnt in the course of our investigations we may conclude that its 
bearer was the official presiding over the king’s table, who saw to its supplies and who catered 
for the wants of his guests, The title itself strietly refers ouly to the last-named function 
and may be appropriately rendered as * Master of the (king's) Largess’. Since the royal gifts 
extended not only to the courtiers and the officials of his entourage? but also to the gods and 

to the dead, it is clear that the chief holder of the moe qualified as ‘in the Mansion of Life’ 


or once, according to Junker (op. cit, 66) as [+] ° © ‘the King’s Master of Largess’ must 
aS Fx at Soha 
have been at the head of a large organization. He is often s aid to be haa = giver 


; : . . ca : ‘ 
of orders tothe Masters of Largesses 4? and his department, the = ‘the eee the Master(s ?) 
co ; 
of Largessfes 2) 7, had its seribes and their overseers and instructors. For such further ramifiea- 
tious see Junker, op. ert, 161: Gauthier, tan. Sere, 22. 102-6: id., Personnel du dieu Min, 
S1-5. We ean stim up the result of our inquiry by saying that the king’s Master of Largess, 
‘see the passaces quoted Junker, op. cf... Th. * E.g. Yirth-Gunn, op. cit., p. 125. 
© Here Srmrhe, B207-Wand P. Boulag 18 throw light on the procedure. 
* Note the plural’ Largesses” suecesting that the vafts w ae many and dispersed in many directions. 
It seems likely, as Ganthier snyvests, that in later times 7 , Was misinterpreted as containing a reference 
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the official who presided over the royal meals in the king’s ‘Mansion of Life’, his living- or 
dining-room, was also the official in charge of the | >". the gifts given by the king.t It 
will be seen how ditferent this conclusion is from Kee cone ION of a’ Domiinenverwalter’ 

who earried on his avocation in the ‘Gelehrtenschule’ known as the ‘House of Life’? Nor 
have I found much evidence which could justify Pirenne’s detinition of the © as the official 
‘qui dirigera, sous les dynasties memphites, les bureaux de Vinnpot’,? though no doubt the 
king’s kitchen was supplied largely from forced contributions from which, as at Coptos, a 
temple might be dispensed by royal decree. 


I 


Four times the Pyramid Texts the Mansion of Life is nained in connexion with the 
obscure goddess ..° <5 Mafdet (Vb., 11, 29, 6) who is said to dwell there ; the epithets in ques- 
tion are f") > ae Pyr., 440, ¢; eae, Pyr.. 677, d; 685. d: with the name of the goddess 
suppressed, Pyr., 672, b; cf. also at Edfu. Leps., Dkm., wv. 46. a, 26 33 “3282 In 


Ne Ltr* 
all these passages this cat-like goddess is represented as killing a snake with her paw. and 


the context is a spell for protection against serpents. In the Pyramid Texts the spell is of 
course applied to the protection of the dead king. but it seems very likely that this applica- 
tion is secondary and that the original intention of the spell was to benefit the living Pharaoh. 
Tf so, (2 may here once again designate nothing more than the living-rooms of the royal 
palace, and the goddess will represent either a real or imaginary creature kept for the pur- 
pose of hunting venomous snakes. One thinks of the monguose, of which, as Dr. Fraser of 
the Natural History Museum tells me, many munnnified specimens are found in that Museunt 
mixed up with the mummified cats. It is a serious difficulty that Mafdet as depicted on a 
very ancient monument (Petrie, Royal Tombs, 1, Pl. 7, 4 recognized as part of op. cit.. U 
PI. 7, 104 by Sethe in Borchardt, Suhure¢, 1, 78) looks more like a cat (so Sehiifer) or panther 
(so Sethe) than a mongoose; and, as Faulkner suggests, does not a mongoose kill rather 
with its mouth than with its claws? On the other hand, the equally carly representation 
(op. cit., 1, Pl. 7, 7; ef. Palermo Stone, rf.. 3, 18) of the animal running up a ¥-sigm is passably 
like a mongoose.® Miss Broome and Miss Calverley tell me, however, that their cat at 











to the land-designation id}. We must bear in mind that in the Middle Kingdom the officer connected with 
the Roval Table was known as Sf Bm-[az 2.2, apparently wert n tt eae Schafer, Grab- und Denkoteine, 
IW, 55-6), the correlative term for the recipient being Sermon f te ee y (op. cit, 53). 

1 Junker, op. cit., 76 quotes with qualified favour Nethe’s view (Dramat. Terte, 209, n. 1) that this 
expression orivinally meant ‘der Konig sei gnadiz und gebe*. T fail to find a particle of evidence for the 
notion that this phrase ever incorporated a wish, and the said interpretation ignores the connexion with 
Atp nigwt and htp wsht upon which Junker himself (p. 77) lays stress. In translating Afp as ‘hoon’ rather 
than * food-offering ’ (Davies-Gardiner, op. cit., 80) Dhad in view the fact that good burial, &c.. are sometimes 
intended by the aft. but I would now admit that the Eeyvptian might have said ‘offering’ while he meant 
a vood burial. For the word-order dtp (rie) nisut my philological account (doe, eat) overlooked Pyr.. 1651, 
which proves it. Otherwise there is hardly a word which I should wish to alter in what I there wrote. Sethe 
seems to have underrated the importance of the conce ali of food-transference to Which the present article 
is mainly devoted, and his explanation of the variant + Pyr.. 1019 as containing the vw of the sdaf form 
before nominal subject is very improbable. I should - pow deseribe the form rdiw rather as a pertective 
passive participle than as a relative form. The original sense of the expression, as I now see it. is to be 
sought in the words of the hri wd as he stands before the recipient of the roval gift, alive or dead; what he 
says is ‘An offering given by the Kinz’. a virtual predicate to the present he brings with him. 

* Kees, Kulturgeschichte, 22, 190-1. 3 Pirenne, Histoire des institutions, 1, 122, 162. n. 5, 

+ Note the interesting fact that here Mafdet is pictorially represented as ‘lady of the Mansion of Life’. 

* In particular, the legs are not those of either a cat or a panther. 


. nN 
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Abydos killed several horned vipers by first pouncing upon them with her claws and 
then biting them. In face of this evidence it seems to me preferable to suppose that 
Mafdet was really a cat-goddess. 


iil 

For my remaining examples of [2] Tam dependent on Gauthier, Dict. géoyr., rv, 55, since 
it has been impossible for me to search through the vast body of Graeco-Roman texts where 
the expression might conceivably be found. In Chassinat, Edfou, m1, 92, 98 among other 
epithets of Horus he is called =3 7755S ‘he of Behdet dwelling in the Mansion of Life’, 
und similarly at Denderah (Mar.. Dend., 1. 26) Hathor is named @{%]. One may well ask 
whether these phrases mean more than ‘in his (or her) own home’. Of Hathor it is said 
Xz] "she makes yreat the Mansion of Life’ (Dimichen, Tempelinschr., 1, 18, 8), which 
I am tempted to interpret as meaning that she increases the importance of the temple 
where she is at home. 

Thus. with the sole exception of the passage from the Famine Stela, there seems no valid 
reason fur identifying the |] ‘Mansion of Life’ with the ‘? ‘House of Life’, i.e. the work- 
shop of the tepoypapyparets. Sufficient evidence has been produced to make it highly likely 
that. except in the one instance just mentioned, the [%] was just that place where a Pharaoh 
or a god lived. It is not impossible, however, that the notion of ‘Life’ contained in this 
compuund term Was more materially conceived than it would be with ourselves ; it may well 
have been consciously associated with the thought of ‘victuals’. 








NOTE 


The evidence as to the exact nature of the action often seen in representations of funerary rites, 
where a standing man pours out water, is somewhat conflicting. Most often he stands behind a 
man kneeling with his hands outstretched before him. In Leps., Dkm., 11, 84, and also in op. cit., 
Erginzungsbd., Pl. 31, the kneeling man has his hands in a bowl v, and the water is being poured 
over them, In Davies, Prakhetep, 1, Pl. 31, the water is falling directly on to the kneeling man’s 
hands. Similarly in the sign s:t, Pyr.. § 1011, a, N-text, first occurrence; and so in the scene 
described on pp. 86-7 above. Such examples indicate that hand-washing is the action performed. 
But in the sign sf as given in two cases in Leps., Dim., u, 38, and twice in Pyr., § 1981, a, the 
water falls in front of the kneeling man’s hands: similarly in Paget-Pirie, Ptahhetep, Pl. 9, where 
the water falls on an object —. In El Bersheh.1, Pl. 11, however, the water is poured (sit) on to the 
ground before the deceased's feet, and in Junker, Giza IT, Abb. 29, a similar act is being performed. 
Ax Dr. Gardiner hax noted (p. 87, n. 1), sometimes the water is merely poured over a table (?), 
no second officiant being present: in Gem-ni-kai, 1, Pl. 19, and in the sign set in Pyr., § 1011, a, 
P-text, as in the same sign, Gem-ni-hai, 1, Pl. 30, the water falls on to an object = of obscure 
nature. In El Bersheh, 1, Pls. 32, 34 show scenes similar to those in Gem-ni-kai, u, Pls. 19, 30: 
at the back a kneeling man, with hands placed over a small table with single tall foot, has water 
poured (sf) on to them by a standing man: in front of this scene is a kneeling man holding a bowl 7 
into which water is poured in the usual way, the action being described as Ai (= "yp me in 
Kagemni): in front of this again is a kneeling man, with no water-pourer standing behind him, 
his hands resting on an object ©. 

In Pyr., § 16, a-d, is the spell to be recited during the rite set (written with a pot pouring water 
on to an object —, but unfortunately little is to be gleaned from this as to the nature of the rite. 
‘O Osiris, take thou away? all those whom K. hates,” and who have spoken evilly against his name. 


? Or ‘thou hast taken away’, or ‘I take away for thee’. 
° Ur who hate K.’, 
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O Thoth, carry off him who has injured’ Osiris; fetch him who has spoken evilly against the name 
of K. Put thou him? into thy hand (four times); let not thyself be separated from him!’ Beware! 
be not separated from him!’ If this is a rite of washing the King’s hands the spell perhaps identifies 
the King’s slanderers with the water poured over (and into) his hands. 


B.G. 


1 So Sethe in ZAS 54, 31. Sethe does not, however, refer to this passage in his discussion of sw in Ubers. u. 


Komm. 2. d.... Pyramidentecten, to § 611, a-b. However, to take sir here as *him* would be ditticult, since there 
is no possible antecedent. 


2 Or "I put him for thee’. 
2 Similarly of Seth, Pyr., § 642, &; cf. § 43, a. 
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I. Literary Texts 


A. GENERAL 

In Euripides Alexandros u. andere Strassburger Papyri mit Fragmenten griechischer Dichter (Berlin) 
B. SNELL covers a wide field. On pp. 1-68 he republs. the fragmm., old and new, of the Alexandros and 
tries to reconstruct the play; ¢f. the dissertation (Munster, 1936) of Cur. Lerke, De Euripidis Alexandro. 
Pp. 69-92 are concerned with the pap. containing lyrics from Tragedy publd. after CruNerT by N. Lewis 
in Et. de Pap. 3 (1936), 46-92 ; SNELL offers additions and corrections, especially for the .Wedea, and a new 
text of the third piece, which he doubtfully assigns to the Melanippe 4 cody. There follows a new text of the 
Mexsenger’s Speech contained in the same pap., describing the duel between Hector and Achilles. which 
SNELL Would assizn to the Hector of Astvdamas. On the verso of this pap. are extracts from an anthology. 
SNELL vives Maas’s text of two pieces: (1) eleven lines of Philemon = Fr. 89 K., (2) a Spartan Paean to Eurus, 
and nn. on the remaining extracts. Pp. 93-111 contain the following texts: (1) Inv. gr. 2340 (3rd cent. B.c.), 
scraps of Early Elegy ; (2) Inv. ur. 1406-9 (2nd cent. a.p.), from Simonides’ epinicia for runners; (3) Inv. gr. 
1345. perhaps Comedy ; (4) Iny. gr. 2345 (3rd cent. B.c.), Comedy: ibid. verso, perhaps Comedy ; (5) Inv. gr. 
1313 (3rd cent. a.p.), hymn of Mystae in asynarteta. Most of the above pieces had been partially publd. 
by CRONERT, but the present edition is far fuller and altogether more satisfactory. 

In Rie. di fil. 14 (1936), 385-409. F. DELLA Corte discusses the following eizht papp., some of 
Which have not been previously edited: (1) P. Berl. 9870-9871, assigned to a Hesiodie ‘Catalogue of 
Women’ (on these two papp. see the same writer in Riv. di fil. 15, 42-5); (2) P. Berl. 9809. Citation 
of Plat. Phileb. 16 d-17 a identified in col. 1; (3) P. Berl. 9879 (P. Reinach 5), tract on music; (4) P. Berl. 
$439, post-Aristotelian grammatical fragment ; (5) P. Berl. 10580 (PBC 3, 6731), two papp. of Dioscoros of 
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Aphrodito ; (6) P. Berl. 9766 (P. Oxy. 23), abridgement (? by Aristotle) of Plato, Laws; (7) P. Wiirzb. 19. 
Marcus Seius Nicanor (Ist cent. B.c.) claimed as author of this tract zepi tpé7wr, cf. Varro, Fr. 60. 

Michigan Papyri, vol. ut (Ann Arbor, 1936), contains four literary papp., the tirst two of which have been 
already publd. No. 139 comprises 18 lines of a ‘Hesiodic’ nature. No. 140 = Soph. 0.C’. 136-46. Note 138 
dpav omitted, 143 adreEqrwp. No. 141 = Thue. VII. 57.11. Eclectic text. In 1. 3 the pap. confirms REISKE’s 
emendation xareAnppéva. No. 142 = Dem. Contra Aristocratem, [636] 51-[637] 54. 

I have not yet seen A. VoGLtano, Papiri della R. Universita di Milano, Volume primo (Milan). 


B. Eric, Erectac 

In Mnemosyne 5, 62-8, B. A. Van GRONINGEN publs. a fragmentary glossary to Iliad ix. 454-68 from a 
pap. (? Ist cent. 4.D.) = No. G 99 vs. in the collection of E. von ScuEertrye (Leyden). Lines 458-61 of the 
vulgate are missing (see ALLEN’s note in the app. crit. of the Oxford Classical Texts edn.). In Philologus 46, 
1-18, R. PFEIFFER deals first with the fragm. of a mythological poem publd. by Norsa and VIvectr in S¢. it. 
fil. class. 12 (1935), 87-91, and argues that these 23 hexameters come from the Great Eoiai, or, less probably, 
from the five Books of the Catalogues. P. Tebt. 271 has a similar origin. Secondly, he assigns the first 
ioropia in PSI 1173 to Odyssey iii. £ (not xi. 281, as Coppona had stated), and restores the text accordingly. 
Thirdly, he identifies Cat. BM 142 as a comm. on Iliad ix. 447. 

E. Dieu has written two arts. (Wien. St. 54 (1936), 143-7, and AbA. d. Herder-Gesellschaft zu Riga, 5. 
Bd. Nr. 9) on Callimachus’ style, and K. ZreGLER in Die Antike 13, 20-42, discourses on the poet's treatment 
of women. The book of J. Comay, L’Art de Callimaque et de Cutulle dans le poéme “La Boucle de Bérénice* 
(Bucarest, 1936), contains little that is new. The study of M. pE Coxa, Cullimaco e Ovidio (Palermo), is a 
useful collection of parallels. I have not seen the art. of L. Castiauioni in Read. R. Ist. 70, 155 tf., con- 
taining observations on the text of the Diegeseis. An article by W. KLINGER in Munera philologica L. 
Cwiklinski oblata (Posnaniae, 1936), 35-9, deals with the text of Euphorion. 


C. Lyric 

The outstanding event of the vear has been the publn. by MEDEA Norsa in Ann. R. Se. Pisa, 6, 8-15, 
of an ostr. (2nd cent. B.c.) containing four stanzas of Sappho in sixteen lines preceded by another line, 
transcribed by the editor as oppavofev txat1ov, Which may represent the end of another stanza—and perhaps 
of another poem. The new text is partially covered by two known fragmm., Diehl 5 and 6 = p. 52,6 L.and 
p. 18. 6 L, which it completes and corrects in certain points. Unfortunately. owing to the fragmentary 
condition of the ostr. and the carelessness of the scribe, much of the text remains very obscure. The poem 
describes a precinct and altars in ‘idyllic’ surroundings—apple-trees, roses, the murmur of cool water, the 
slumber induced by flickering leaves, ete.—and ends with a prayer to Cypris to attend as cupbearer. In I. 2 
Norsa reads vupe, Apres, and connects the poem with a hypothetical visit of Sappho to Crete during her 
exile. But R. Prerrrer in Philologus 46, 117-25, expresses his disbelief in this address to the Cretans. The 
same scholar interprets xariov as possibly Laadod[s dAdo peAns, and in 1. 1 of stanza 4 retaining &@a 8} ot, 
the reading of the ostr., against éA9e 59 ov read by Norsa after Athen. xi. 463 e €A9e, Kéapi, postulates a 
fifth stanza beginning rotode tots époto” eraporat Kal aots, | édbe, cf. Athen. luc. cit. Altogether the new find 
raises some pretty problems. 

C. THEANDER in Eranos 34. 49-77, continues his Stuwlia Sapphica with a discussion of a 12. € 3, and @ 5, 
and adds some notes on Sappho’s art. In S¢. it. fil. class. 14, 139-50, W. FERRI treats of a reminiscence of 
Sappho (2. 7 ff. D) in Lucretius (3. 154 ff.). and in Alene e Roma 38 (1936), 221-42. G. PERRotTTA writes an 
appreciation of Aleaeus. TH. Reryacuand A. Preck are responsible for the Budé edn. (Paris) of Alcaeus and 
Sappho, and B. Lavacsist has publd. Aglaia (Turin), a new anthology of Greek Lyric from Callinus to 
Bacchylides. In C7. Quart. 31, 94-101, D. L. Pacer examines instances of irregular division in a strophic 
chorus and claims that Aleman’s Partheneion is sung by the ihole chorus. He adds nn. on Il. 45 ff. and 
Il. 58-9. The same poem forms the subject of an art. by F. ScHWENN in RA. Was. 86, 239-315. 


D. Drama 
In Phil. Woch. 57, 558-60, W. Mort discusses the tragic fragm. publd. by E. Lopet in Greek Poetry and 
Life (Oxford, 1936), 295-8, and assigns it to a tragedy, which was the model of Ennius’ fndromacha Aechma- 
lotis, possibly by Antiphon. In (7. Quart. 31, 178-81. D. L. Pace publs. parts of two cols. (3rd cent. B.C.) 
froma tragedy, which may be Euripides’ Weleagros. Ibid. 32 (1938), 45-6. the same scholar publs. two fragmm. 
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(Ist-2nd cent. a.p.) from Euripides’ Medea (Fr. 1 = ll. 1165-77, Fr. 2 = 1156-60 and 1191-9); these latter 
fraymm. are now said by J. E. PowEt to belong to the same pap. as P. Harr. 38. In Hermes 72, 239-40, 
H. Leas uses Favorinus, Tlept Svys. 2. 36 ff. to prove that Eur. Fr. 157 and 158 (from the prologue to 
the Antigone) are contmuous. The reading edrvy7js in Favorinus’ citation and that of Dio Chrysostom 
(Or. 64. 6) supports the attribution of this speech to Favorinus. [bid., 466-9, H. KLOESEL proposes énwdlouca 
in L. 7 of the Niobe fragm. with the meaning ‘uber etwas oh sagen’. Classical Studies presented to Edward 
Capps (Princeton, 1936), 14-23, contains an art. by W. N. Bates on The Satyr Dramas of Sophocles with 
special ref. to the Ichneutue pap. W. ScHavEWALDT, writiny on the Achilleis of Aeschylus (Forsch. u. Fortsch. 
13, 19-20), stresses the modernity of Aeschylus’ treatment. The Vewe Fragmente d. Aischylos u. Sophocles 
of Fritscu has been revd. at length by ZOIMERMANY in Phil. Woch. 57, 737-48. 

In Hermes 72, 50-77, A. KOERTE publs. a new text and app. crit. of Menander's Fabula Incerta, t.e. 
the fifth play in the Cairo pap., with a full comm. He claims that the piece is in Menander’s more mature 
stvle, and argues that neither P. Oxy. 429 nor PSI 1176 come from this play, the latter being possibly 
Philemon’s work. In Am. Journ. Phil. 58, 456-7, H. FRaENKEL asserts that Men, Epitr. 1-5 ‘mean exactly 
what they say’. Charisins buys the most expensive wine and then he has even (xaé) to force it down his 
throat. In Hermes 72, 123-7, A. Lesky argues that Men. Theoph. 25-30 prove the survival in Menander’s 
day of the low stage with easy access to the orchestra. In St. it. fil. class. 14, 151-66, K. BrEcHNER discusses 
Epicurus’ influence on Menander. E. A. Dvparc has written a dissertation (Amsterdam) on Menander’s 
female characters. In Mnemosyne 5. 53-61, G. ZUNTZ prints a new text of P. Berl. 11771 (comedy ascribed 
to Alexis) and discusses the piece. In Cl. Phil. 32, 44-58, P. W. Harsu writes on Angiportum, Platea, and 
Viens. Phil. Woch. 57, 1073-80, contains a rev. of WEHRLI's Motivstudien zur griechischen Komédie by 
E. Weest, and ibid. 1029-44 of Kurrer’s Grieksche origineelen en Latijnsche navolgingen by A. Kiorz. 


E. Puitosopyy, Oratory, RoMANce 

In Archiv 12, 175-8. J. E. Powe t prints a fuller text of P. Harr. 1 in the light of its identification with 
Musonius’ tract ef wdvta 7a yurdpeva téxva Openréov (Stob. Flor. 75, 15 = Musonius, Fr. 15 a). P. Harr. 12 
has been identified by Maas as from Plato, Alc. i. 107 ¢ ff. In St. it. fil. class. 13 (1936), 267-81, A. Voeriano 
discusses a fraym. (P. Berl. Inv. 16369) of a new Gnomologium Epicureum. The dissertation of B. HAESLER 
on Favorinus, [epi Svy7js, has been revd. by H. R. Scuwyzer in Gnomon 13, 329-31. 

In Rend. R. Ist. 70, 129-32, I. Cazzantea publs. an Oxyrhynchus pap. (Ist-2nd cent. 4.D.) containing 
Aeschines, In Ctesiph., 86 ff. The text ayvrees with the tradition of A. In Wien. St. 55, 68-78 H. OELLACHER 
publs. a rhetorical catechism from Pap. Graec. Vind. 754 (5th-6th cent. a.D.) with an interesting comm. 

B. E. Perry in Studies in the Text History of the Life and Fables of Aesop (Haverford, Penn., 1936), 
39-70, deals with the texts of the pap. fragmm. His book has been revd. by A. Hatsrats in Phil. Woch. 57, 
770-7. In deg. 16 (1936), 225-56, H. Zerrz traces the hist. of the Aesoproman in the light of the papp. 
In Symb. Oslo, 15-16 (1936), 101-10, F. ZrimMERMANN publs. a fuller text and study of PSI 725 = No. 11 
in his Griechische Roman-Papyri (Heidelberg, 1936). W.E. Buake has publd. Charitonis Aphrodisiensis de 
Chaerea et Callirhoe Amatorirum Narrationum libri octo (Oxford, 1938). 


F. MIscELLANEOUS 

In Symb. Oslo. 17, 103-6, under Varia 82, 8. ErrreM emends P. Oxy. 425 and 1383 = Coll. Alex., Lyrica 
Adespota 32 and 33. In Arch. f. Rel. 34, 313-22. he reprints with interesting nn. the two verse epitaphs 
on Isidora of Hermupolis, publd. by Grarxpor in Bull. Inst. fr. 32 (1932). In Mél. Maspero 2, 265-81, A. W1L- 
HELM discusses three Gk. epizrams from Eg. The art. of Q. CaTaUDELLa in Atene e Roma 38 (1936), 176-84, 
contains an appreciation of Nonnus. 

In Wien. St. 55, 95-106, H. GERSTINGER prints fragmm. of two papp., P. Graec. Vind. 30885 a and 30885 e 
(4th-sth cent. a.v.), containing part of Cicero, Jn Cati. I, with a Greek word-for-word transIn. The Latin 
text presents some points of interest. 


2. Religion, Magic, Astrology 


A. GENERAL 
A Festschrift remarkable for its immense variety of contents is entitled Quantulucumque : Studies pre- 
sented to Kirsopp Lake by Pupils, Colleagues and Friends (London, Christophers). Many of the arts. con- 
tained in it have no bearing on the present subject, but several have, and will be mentioned in their proper 
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places. So much importance often attaches to the precise form (uolwmen or codex) of our material that the 
new examination by H. A. Sanpers of the date at which the latter became common cannot but be 
welcome. It is his presidential address to the American Phil. Ass. at their December meeting in 1937, and 
is published in Cniv. of Mich. Quart. Rev. 1938, 95. He would make the codex-form already fairly common 
for all kinds of literary works (not merely for cheap editions. rough note-books, and so forth), as early as the 
beginning of the Christian era. Incidentally, he finds (11) that to suppose a codex-form for Mk. gives a 
much easier explanation of the loss of its concluding section than if we imagine it to have first appeared 
aga uolumen. Quite a number of arts. and monographs, not specifically dealing with anything papyrological 
or Egn., should nevertheless be taken account of as parallel studies, often throwing light on these. Merely 
as examples may be mentioned K. KerENyr's pamphlet, Pythagoras u. Orpheus (Berlin, Die Runde), which 
contains some interesting ideas on the difference between these two mystic disciplines: G. W. ELDERKIN'’s 
ingenious study of the marriage of Zeus and Hera and its symbol in art, AJA 41, 424; R. P. EckELs’s 
dissertation on Greek Wolf-Lore (Philadelphia, for the Uniy. of Pennsylvania). which handles a group of 
beliefs so wide-spread that the papyrologist cannot neglect them; and C. W. VoLLcRAFF’s suggestion 
regarding the provenance of the Rom. belief that the Palladium was in the shrine of Vesta (in Bull. Acad. 
roy. de la Belg., 1938, 34), whereof he finds a trace in Kallimachos. It goes without saying that the new 
vols. of PW contain, like their predecessors, much that is relevant. 


B. CULTS OF THE GRAECO-RomMaN PERIOD 

Just on the border-line between religion and literature is the study by F. DELLA Corte of the ancestry 
of the legend of Perseus as told by Ovid (Riv. di fil. 15, 42, ef. 14 (1936). 385); he supposes it to be derived 
from the Hesiodic Ehoiai. C. B. WELLES (Proc. Am. Phil. Ass. 67, 1936, 7) describes A Yule fragment of 
the Acts of Appian, and takes occasion to give an account of the ‘acts of the heathen martyrs" in general. 
In Ann. Serv. 36 (nominally 1936), 115, O. Gréravp and CH. Kventz clear away an old misconception. 
There is a terracotta in the Cairo Mus. which professes to be, and perhaps is, a genuine antique; it represents 
Harpokrates and has a brief inser. in hierogl.. which has been read as transliterated Gk., XEPNIBOMAZTHS, 
They point out that this unheard-of title of the yod is a phantom, for in the first place the inscr. is a modern 
forgery, in the second it consists of three Egn. words mechanically copied from a genuine document. STERLING 
Dow, dealing with Egyptian Cults at Athens in Harv. Theol. Rev. 35, 183, uses little or no papyrological 
material, but his subject-matter is much to the point. 8. EIrREM (Symb. Oslo. 17, 26) prints a paper which 
he read before the Papyroloyical Congress at Oxford in 1937 on Xiovd}, Oaddcs and other eatra payments, 
and uses, but does not confine himself to, papp. for his material. Under the heading Varia (ibid. 103) he 
has several points of interest. M. 8. Sarem, in JR 27, 165, holds that the so-called Lychnapsia Philoca- 
liana are identical in date with the fourth epagomenal day of the native Egn. calendar; a little of his material 
comes from papp. 

C. RULER-CULT 

It happens that. so far as the present writer has noticed, unusually little has been written on this 
subject. Mention, however, may be made of M. E. Hirst’s discussion, in Cl. Quart. 32 (1938), 5, of the 
portents in Horace’s second ode and of F. Priuac’s brief n. in Rev. ct. lat. 15, 273, concerning the position 
of the colossus of Nero. 

D. JvupaisM 

I do not attempt as yet to deal with Princeton Unirersity Studies in Papyrology No. 3 (Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1938), in which A. C. Jonnsoy, H. 8. Genman, and E. H. Kase edit and comment upon the Ncheide 
Biblical papp. The important new pap. of Ezekiel which it contains and the conclusions drawn therefrom 
have not yet been long enough before the public for any sufficient body of critical opinion on them to be 
formed. The Greek OT is well represented in the recent publns. of the Chester Beatty papp.. Fase. Iv Sup. 
(colloty-pes of the text of Genesis printed in Fasc. 1v) and Fase. vit (Ezekiel, Daniel. and Esther, Papp. IX 
and X). Both are edited by Str F. G. Kenyon and publd.. like the rest of the series, by Emery Walker, 
London, 1936 and 1937 respectively. The new papp. are the remnants of 118 leaves (236 pp.) whereof 
there survive in all 89. The most interesting is the Ezekiel (part of the same MS. as the Ncheide leaves), 
which is the LXX version, hitherto represented only by one MS., Chigi R. vii. $5, and a Syriac transln., 
the rest of the tradition giving the version of Theodotion. The Chizi MS. is shown by the new discovery 
to be pretty accurate. A summary of much new material is given by H. I. BELL, Recent Discoveries of Biblical 
Papyri (Oxford), appreciatively revd. by H. A. Sanpers, Am. Journ. Phil, 08, 370. The fragment of the 
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LXX, P. Ryl. Gk. 458 (JEA 23, 86). is dealt with by H. G. Oprrz and H. H. Scurarper in Z. f. neut. Wiss. 
35 (1936), 115, who point out that it contains at least one good and old reading, éaé)@ns (the technical Ptol. 
word for’ trespass’) for the vulg. e’c¢A@ns in Deut. 23. 35. An old pap. fragm. of the Hebrew Bible has recently 
been shown to be even ulder than was formerly supposed. In 1903 S. A. Cook publd. what is known as P. Nash, 
containmy among other things the Decalogue, and tentatively dated it in the early second cent. a.p. W. F. 
Axsricnt (J. Bibl. Lit. 56, 145) argues on the basis of material since discovered that the forms of the letters 
indicate rather a date between 165 and 37 B.c. One very natural result of the accumulation of new material 
is that no edn. of the Greek Bible can claim anything like finality for its text. H. von SopEN, reviewing 
among other things Ranirs’s LXX, Lece’s Mark, and several works on papp. and other MSS. in Gnomon 13, 
43, writes what is practically an authoritative essay on the present condition of the study and its problems. 
A much shorter rev. shows the same tendency to consider principles as well as the merits of particular works, 
A. ALLGEIER’s not. of the Gottingen edn. of Mac. 1, in DLZ 58, 359. Some criticisms and suggestions 
accompany the account of P. Chester Beatty IV, V, and Rogperts, Two Biblical Papyri (see JEA 23, 86, 87), 
by “M.-L.D. in Rev. bibl. 46, 141. The most convenient summary of our information up to the time of 
writing 1s that contained in Sir F. G. Kenyon, The Teat of the Greek Bible (London, Duckworth). It is for 
students. not for the general reader, technical and compressed but admirably clear; relevant matter con- 
cerning the NT is of course included. Apart from Biblical texts, some interesting work on Jewish religious 
hist. has appeared. E. BIkERMAN in Rev. hist. rel. 115, 163 is of opinion that the documents in Josephus, 
aint. 12, 5 258-64 relative to the persecution under Antiochos Epiphanes are either genuine or at least a 
contemporary forgery; he bases his conclusion on material partly from papp., and has some interesting 
remarks on ancient documentary forgeries in general. The views of GooDENovGH (JA 22, 63) on mysteries 
in Philo have met with some sharp criticism, as that of E. BREHIER in Rer. ét. gr. 50, 168, and of M. J. 
LaGRance in Rev. bibl. 45 (1936), 265, the latter being not wholly free from odium theologicum. GOODENOUGH 
rephes in Quantulucumque (cf. A above), 227, to his critics, but though his title promises an account of 
Literal Mystery in Hellenistic Judaism he seems to the present writer to use both substantive and adjective 
in most unusual senses. He breaks new ground in J. Bibl. Lit. 56, 103, with an account of the pictorial sym- 
bolism which the Jews of that age indulged in despite all precept to the contrary, and gives a most interesting 
account of its motifs and their relation to Christian art. Jbid., 91, R. H. Pretrrer collects what is known 
of the contacts and mutual knowledge of Jews and Greeks before Alexander. 


E. Macic 
The only work of any importance I have noticed is a very good one, HERBERT Scuoiz, Der Hund in d. 
griechisch-romischen Magie u. Religion (Berlin, Trilitsch & Huther), which draws freely on the magical papp. 
It is a useful assemblage of facts. A theme partly magical is discussed in Quantulacumque (cf. A), 1 by 
CaMmpBELL Boxyer, who treats of the Sibyl hanging in a bottle (Petronius, Sat. 48). 


F. HerMetism: ASTROLOGY 


An important piece of Hermetic exegesis is the art. by A. J. Festvcrkre in Harv. Theol. Rev. 31 (1938), 1. 
He expounds the image of the krater in corp. Herm. 4, and deduces from it a connexion between Hermetism 
and the Gnostic circles which produced the Pistis Sophia and the second Book of Jeti; he then treats of the 
fate of the voluntarily childless in corp. Herm. 2,17. A reviewer ("V.’) of Scort-Feracson, Hermetica, 
(cf. JEA 23, 86), in Rev. bibl. 46, 133, warmly supports FERGtsoNn where he differs from Scorr. In Phil. 
Woch. 57, 235, A. SCHERER warmly welcomes GUNDEL's ewe astrologische Texte (JEA 23, 87), adding 
some comments and minor corrections. The same work seems to have been the chief stimulus which moved 
F. Cumost to compose a really admirable volume, L’Egypte des astrologues (Brussels, Fondation Reine 
Elisabeth), in which he at one and the same time demonstrates the proposition that the existing works on 
astrology, even the latest, reproduce in substance fairly early Ptol. handbooks and gives a fascinating 
account of sociological conditions in Eg. before Actium. In JEA 22 (1936), 218, R. W. SLoLEy, in reviewing 
Ccxtis-Rogsixs, An Ephemeris of 467 A.D. (Univ. of Michigan Press, 1935), points out that it is valuably 
supplemented and corrected by J. K. ForuerincHam's n. in Cl, Rev. 49 (1935), 242, and adds an observa- 
tion made privately to him by FoTHEeRINGHaAM. 


G. New TESTAMENT 
Besides the admirable work of KENyoy, noticed under (D) and warmly welcomed by P. Bexorr in 
tev. bibl, 46, 6U4, mention must be made of an excellent manual less strictly specialist, indeed so simple 
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and clear as to be available for beginners in NT criticism, yet containing matter enough to make it worth 
the attention of advanced students of the subject. This is K. and S. Lake, An Introduction to the New 
Testament (London, Christophers, 1938). The authors have most wisely included a sketch of the social, 
religious, and political conditions of the age in which the events recorded in the NT took place. The onlv 
fault I have noticed is a certain looseness of citation in the nn., e.g., ‘see Mommsen’s Strafrecht’ (no p. given). 
The important documents notd. in JEA 23, 87, continue to be discussed. M. Dreetivs in DLZ 58, 4. 
emphasizes the importance of the fragm. of the Fourth Gospel for the confutation of certain extremist 
views. H. A. Sanpers in Cl. Phil. 32, 163, holds that the Unknown Gospel was not put together from the 
canonical evangels, but ‘the author lived in a community where the primitive forms of two gospels circulated, 
or even where the traditions that preceded such gospels were known’. P. Breyorr, Rev. bibl. 46, 58, makes 
an elaborate examination of the Beatty-Michigan codex of the Pauline corpus, and concludes that on the 
whole it shows an Alexandrian text like that of B already in existence. E. H. Kase, in a rev. of Michigan 
Papyri, vol. m1, in dm. Hist. Rev. 43 (1938), 437-8, takes occasion to suggest that the mysterious ‘Sceva’ 
of Acts 19, 14 owes his existence to nothing more than a dittography of the letters (év of)s cat vio/, whereof 
P. Mich. 138 preserves traces in its reading oxeviov. The Beatty-Michigan codex itsclf is made still further 
available by the appearance of Fasc. III sup. of The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri (London), with collo- 
types and a few small corrections of the printed edn. Of the arts. in Quantulucumque (see A) several deal 
with NT criticism from various points of view. Perhaps the most radical is that of H. Pernot, 173, who 
holds that the text of the great uncials, and presumably that of all papp. hitherto discovered, is very bad, 
so far as the Gospels are concerned, owing to extensive early editing and harmonizing. Criticism of sources 
and historicity of the Gospels, largely under the influence of Formgeschichte. comes from H. J. Cappury (99), 
R. P. Casry (109), M. 8. Enstry (117) and N. Herrman (123). Documents of various extent are produced 
by H. A. Sanpers (A Third Century Pap. of Matthew and Acts, 151) and C. H. Kraecrye (Two Selections 
from Acts, 151), and others already known are commented on by Sir F. G. Kenyon (145) and Cayon 
STREETER (149). The other arts. on biblical MSS. in this volume do not deal with papp., or not primarily 
with them. 
H. CurisTiaxiry AND CHRISTIAN HERESIES 

A further document bearing on Christian interest in chronology is publd. by H. LrerzMayy in Quan- 
tulacumque (see A). 339. Berlin possesses ‘unter Nr. 13296 ein stark zerstdrtes und nur auf einer Seite lesbares 
Pergamentblatt’ which on investiyation proves to be a fragm. of a chronicle, of the kind which MomMsEeN 
calls consularia Constantinopolitana with its derivative the consularia Italica. It runs, with gaps, from 251 
to 338, and notes, besides the consuls, the outstanding events of ecclesiastical hist., such as the martyrdom 
of S. Cyprian and the bringing to Constantinople of the relics of SS. Andrew and Luke. An obscure theo- 
logical controversy is discussed ibid., 41, by H. G. Oprrz in his essay Dionys v. Alexandrien u. die Libyer. 

The edn. of the [pages ITaviov by C. Scoampt and W.Scuvsart (Gluckstadt and Hamburg, 1936) has 
been received with warm praise. H. I. Bett (J7'S 38, 189) agrees with the editors that the author did no 
more than let his imagination play on the data of .{cts. He makes a few corrections and suggestions on small 
points. H. A. Sanpers, whose rey., in Cl. Weekly 30, 141, confines itself to summarizing the work, makes a 
more important contribution in Harr. Theol. Rev. 31, 74, by producing from the papp. of the University 
of Michigan a part of one of the leaves of the Berlin MS. used by the German editors. 


3. Publications of Non-Literary Texts 


A. GENERAL 

The past year has seen a remarkable extension of our knowledge regarding taxation in Roman Eg., 
appropriately crowned by the appearance, as this Bibliography goes to press, of the fundamental study of 
Prof. SHerMaN LERoy Waace, Taxation in Roman Eg. (Oxford, 1938), comment on which must be 
deferred till next year. 

Pride of place naturally falls to Tar Rolls from Karanis: Part I, Text (== Michigan Papyri, vol. Iv, part I), 
ed. Herpert Cuayyim Yovrts, with the collaboration of V. B. Scotumay and O. M. Pear. (= Univ. of 
Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, vol. Xtit), xvi437 pp., + pls.. Univ. of Michigan Press. Ann Arbor, 
1936, $5.00. To give an adequate account of this work, which arrived just too late to be noticed last vear, 
is at the moment impossible, since introduction, nn., comm.. and indices are all being held over for Part 11. 
Suttice it to say that it publs. three colossal rolls. P. Mich. 223 (now in Cairo), 224 (with republn. of an iso- 
lated fragm. already edited as P. Jand. 141), and 225. Together they give us a complete record, in the form 

ce) 
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of a day-book, of all money taxes collected in the village of Karanis throughout three entire years (a.D. 171- 
+). Not only are such general imposts as Aaoypadia, duddkwr, xwpatixdr, tpitn Badaveiov, etc., represented, 
but also many particular dues levied on land or connected with its ownership, such as the ravBiov, dpbuntexdy 
xatockwn, and a host of others. Fora full analysis we must wait for Part 1, but meanwhile the editor himself, 
in Cl. Weekly 30, 199-201, has given a valuable veneral account of the book, including some of the interesting 
results derived from study of the texts (e.g. that the guard-tax, duAdcwr, was payable only by those exempted 
from Aaoypadia or untit for guard-duties). The mass of material is staggering, the three papp. containiny over 
13.45U lines—a text longer than the Odyssey and nearly as long as the ZMiad’—and quite apart from their 
immediate value for the understanding of the taxation system they form a vast storehouse of raw material 
for sociolowical inquiry in many directions. But for the moment we must content ourselves with admiration 
for the indefatigable labours of the editor and his assistants, and for the skill and clarity with which their 
work is presented. Revs. so far are mostly non-committal, pending the arrival of Part 11; note, however, 
those by WILCKEN, Archiz 12, 241-2. and C. Préacy. Chron. d'Eg. 12. 279-81. 

Less imposing in size, but hardly of less importance, is the new BGU 1x: Hernz KorTENBEUTEL, Stewer- 
listen romischer Zeit aus Theadelphia (Ag. Crk. aus d. staatl. Mus. zu Berlin: Gr. Urk.. 1x. Bd.), ix--268 pp., 
+ pls.. Berlin, 1937. The texts here run to a mere 2,963 lines— wie eine freundliche Villa neben einem ameri- 
kantschen Wolkenkratzer’, as WILCKEN humorously observes. The contents are, however, much more 
chverse than those of P. Mich. rv, and the hist. of the papp. themselves needs some explanation. BGU 1891-9 
are derived from a group of 7 rolls acquired by the Berlin Mus. in 1912. The verso of one of these has 
already been publd. (the famous Gnomon of the Idios Logos), the recto of another has been edited under 
the title Bunkukten aus d. Faijuim, by H. Frisk; the present work publs. revto and verso of three more rolls 
and the recto of the Gnomon, thus leaving two rolls and the verso of the Bankukten still to be edited. BGU 
1900 was acquired by exchange from the BM in 1913. From the same find come the rolls at Columbia Univ. 
publd. by WesrerMANN and Keyes mn Tax Lists and Transportation Receipts from Theadelphia. 

Avery brief indication of the contents may be viven here: 1891-2 are day-books of the mpdxropes dpyupixav 
of Theadelphia, recording payments for Aaoypadia and associated taxes (4.D. 134); 1893 (on recto of the 
Gnomon) is a list of payments in kind received by the sitologi of Beprixis Aiyadod (A.D. 149); 1894, totals 
of all money-taxes received in Theadelphia in a.p. 157, arranged under heads—a most important document 
recording many new taxes, though its value is somewhat marred by lack of a logical disposition; 1895, 
reccipts of taxes in kind, Theadelphia. a.p. 157; 1896, assessments of various garden- and vineyard-taxes, 
under names of land-holders, a.p. 166 (7); 1897, alphabetized register of payers of éx7é8payyos orov8} Seovdcou 
and dadexddpaypyos, A.D. 166; 1897 a, arrears of vavfiov Karoikwy and vavfior éevadectwr, A.D. 166; 1898, 
alphabetized list of payers of an unspecified land(%)-tax, A.D. 172; 1899, similar to 1896, a.p. 172; 1900, 
list of 50 associations for collective farming of land, c. a.p. 196. Since each holding is almost exactly 
SV arouras, the total area of land involved is 80 -.50 = 4.000 arouras. It would hardly have been possible 
to divide up land already under cultivation in this way, and it looks as though we have here some large-scale 
attempt to reclaim waste lands. 

The editing of these texts, bearing in mind the restrictions imposed by the general plan of the BGU, is 
beyond all praise. The introductions are crisp and clear, the comm. succinct and sober; as is fitting in an 
edn. of what will be primary documents fur the hist. of taxation, the editor has shown a commendable 
reluctance to indulge in theorizing, and 1s never afraid to record a non liquet. A good popular account of 
the book is given by KortENBEUTEL in Forsch. u. Fortschr. 13, 314-15, concluding with the announcement 
that BGU x will contain a further instalment of the Augustan papp. from Abusir el-Melek, BGU x1 Byzantine 
papp. from the German excavations at Hermopolis. BGU 1x is revd. by WILCKEN in Archiv 12, 239-41. 

The small collection of papp. owned by the Fondation Egvptol. Reine Elisabeth, Brussels, consisting of 
some 150 pieces ranging in date from the third cent. B.c. to the seventh a.p., is being publd. seriatim m Chron. 
@ Ey. by M. Hompert and (, Préacx. The first document selected for editing is a third-cent. private letter 
in very vulgar Gk., which provides plenty of problems both of reading and interpretation ; Chron. d’Eg. 12, 
92-100, with pl. Revd. by WincKeEy in Archir 12, 242-3. More interesting is the second item (Chron. d’Eg. 12, 
258-64, with pl.), a note (A.D. 91-2) certifying that one Natabous has been exempted from poll-tax as doers, 
which the editors interpret as physical rather than economic disability. 

P. Mich. mt (JE 23, 88-9) has been revd. by WILCKEN in Archiv 12, 228-31; C. B. Weties, 474 41, 
509-10 (important suggestions); C. Preacx, Chron. Eg. 12, 269-70; K. Fr. W. Scunpt, GGA 199, 
147-56 (very long and detailed); H. I. Bett, JTS 38, 417-18. F. Hercnetuem, Zu Pap. Mich. ILL 173 u. 
Hesperia V (1936), 419 ff. Nr. 15, in Aeg. 17, 61-4, points out that the ratio of silver to copper implied in the 
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document in question is very much lower than 1:325, hence it cannot be assigned to the reign of Philometor 
(cf. JEA 23, 89). HEICHELHEIM’s argument would seem to be confirmed by the independent observation of 
WELLES, in the above-mentioned rev., that P. Mich. 182 (182 B.c.) already imphes a ratio of 1:432. But the 
whole question is very involved, and I do not think the last word has vet been said. 

P. Oslo. mi (JHA 23, 89-90) has been revd. by WILcKEN in Archiv 12, 225-8; in a characteristically bril- 
liant n. on the ‘nomarch of Naukratis’ mentioned in P. Oslo. he observes that the only other instance of 
government by a nomarch is the likewise autonomous Gk. city of Antinoopolis. The territory (vozapyia) of 
Antinoopolis was never an independent nome, but an enclave in the Hermopolite nome (cf. /£.A 21, 84), and 
so, probably, there was a Naukratite ropepyia in the Saite nome. The parallelism of these institutions is 
simply explained by the fact that Hadrian took Naukratis as the model for his new foundation of Antinoo- 
polis. C. B. WEttEs, in 4/4 41. 510-12, has some important suggestions to make, especially on P. Oslo. 118, 
130, 133, and 140, while F. ZucKER, Zu Pupp. Oslo. IIT in Symb. Oslo. 17, 54-6, prints some miscellaneous nn, 
on the documentary papp. P. HeEGaarnp, Three Horoscopes in the Oslo Collection, Symb. Oslo. 15-16, 98-100, 
discusses P. Oslo. 163-5, of which only the bare texts are printed in P. Oslo. m1. S. ErrreM’s paper, Religious 
Calendar concerning the Imperial Cult in Atti 1V Congr. Int. Pap., 85-8, is now superseded by the final publn. 
of the pap. as P. Oslo. 77. 

P. Harris (J£A 23, 89) has been revd. by WILCKEN in Archiv 12. 234-6; B. SNett, Gnomon 13, 577-86 
(almost entirely on literary texts); C. Preacx, Chron. d’ Eg. 12. 270-4; W. G. Wapveci, Cl. Rev. 51, 70. 
G. GHEDINI contributes Note « tre lettere cristiane in P. Har. to Aeg. 17, 98-100, discussing P. Harris 107, 126, 
and 158. 

P. Varsov. (JEA 22, 68) is severely criticized by K. Fr. W. Scumipt in Phil. Woeh. 57, 1003-9; many 
suggestions for new readings are made. 

P. Janda vi (JE A 21, 84) and vo (ibid.) are very favourably revd. by P. Viereck in Hist. Z. 153 (1936), 
569-71, and 156, 335-8. The latter vol. 1s the subject of an extremely able and detailed not. by E. Kresstry¢ 
in Gnomon 13, 98-103, making some indispensable corrections in P. Jand. 137 (rév py éblyjeyp xy [per(wr')] 
inl. 17, and [py évyeylpay p dvav in 1. 20). Other revs. of P. Janda vit come from H. KorTENBEUTEL, Riv. di 
fil. 15, 215-17, and K. Fr. W. Scumipt, Phil. Woch. 57, 128-31. 

To turn to publns. of ostrr., O. Wilb.-Brk. (JE-A 22. 67-8) is notd. by H. I. Bern, JE A 23, 135-7 (detailed 
criticism of Mile PREatx’s views on the institution of Aaoypadia, which the reviewer finds unconvincing) ; 
M. Excers, useum 44, 133-5 (some criticisms: thinks the editor too ready to generalize from insutticient 
material); N. Lewrs, Cl. Weekly 30, 95; W. Seston, Rev. éf. anc. 38 (1936), 465-6 (important on meaning 
of merismos and possible relation to the caput); CH. Picarp, J. Sav., 1937, 182-3; W. PEREMANS, Rev. belge 
15 (1936), 1055-9 (in Flemish, but might be important to those who can read it); M. Secret's rev. in J7 Mondo 
classico 6 (1936), 372 I have not seen. 

O. Mich. (JEA 22, 68) has been revd. by N. Lewis, Am. Journ. Phil, 58, 105-7; O. Oslo. (JEA 20, 88) 
by F. ZUCKER in Gnomon 12 (1936), 668-9 (some good suyvestions). 

Finally G. Mantevrre, Die neue Warschauer Ostrakasammlung, Atti TV Congr. Int. Pap., 45-50, vives 
some facts about 121 ostrr. bought from the collection of Prof. A. DEISsMaNN; these are different from the 
Deissmann ostrr. already publd. by P. M. Meyer in his Gr. Texte ans Ay., which are now in the Univ. of 
Sydney. N.S.W. MANTEUFFEL appends a publn. of three ostrr. of the Roman period, but even if the reading 
of the texts is to be relied upon, I tind it impossible to believe in the expansions of the abbreviations pro- 
posed. It is to be hoped that the detinitive pubin. will include plenty of good facsimiles. 

GoopsPEED and CoLWELL’s Gk. Papyrus Reader (JEA 22, 68) is revd. by C. W. Keyes, Cl. Journ. 32 
(1936-7), 303-4; E. P. Wecener, Jusewn 44 (1936-7), 164-5 (rather critical); and V. B. Scuumay, CL. Phil. 
32, 380-2 (important corrections, made from inspection of the original. to P. Goodsp. 3, republd. as No. 70 
of the present collection). 


B. ProLemaic 

Another fascicule of UPZ has appeared: U. Witcken, Urk. d. Ptolemaerzeit (Altere Funde). u. Ba: 
Papp. aus Oberag., 2. Lief., pp. 91-213, Berlin & Leipzig. The steady rate at which this monumental under- 
taking proceeds, and the clear and easy style of presentation, make one apt to forvet the incalculable labour 
involved, each Lieferung in itself beng almost equal in extent to an average-sized vol. of papyri. One special 
feature of this part is the help given by Sir HeErBert THompson in supplying information about the relevant 
dem. documents, and the collaboration of the two acknowledged masters of Gk. and dem. papyrology 
respectively is a matter for special rejoicing. 
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The contents may be briefly indicated here: Nos. 163-9 are bankers’ dockets to dem. contracts relating 
to the famvuus house around which the law-suit of Hermias centres; 17U-3 are the papers of Apollonios alias 
Psemmonthes, which, WILcKEN claims, have no connexion with the Hermias archive; 174-84 are contracts 
of sale between members of the choachytae, separated for the sake of clarity from the Hermias papp., and 
including the celebrated ‘Casati contract’ (No. 180), which with its appropriate comm. runs to 28 pp. of 
text; 185-90 are miscellaneous papp. relating to the choachytae; 191-3 are the petitions of the pastophori 
of Amenophis to the Epistratezus Phommous; 194-7 are docs. of the paraschistae. This leaves only the 
records of the roval bank at Thebes still to be edited, with the indices to the entire work. 

A remarkable pap. in the Rainer collection has been edited by H. Lirpesyy, Eim Erlass d. Konigs 
Ptolemiios II Philadelphos uber d. Dekluration ron Vieh u. Sklaven in Syrien u. Phonikien (PER Inv. Nr. 
24. 552 yr.), in deg. 16 (1936). 257-91. It contains, in fact. two separate proclamations made by Philadelphus 
in 262-1 B.c. to his Palestinian dominions, the former establishing an annual registration of cattle (A«/a), 
the latter, and more important, a registration within 2U days by all who had either bought or taken in pledge 
persons characterized as ocpara AauKka éAevOepa, and a general prohibition for the future of this scarcely- 
disguised fourm of slavery, expressly excepting, however, soldiers and ‘others domiciled (xato:kodyres) in 
Synia and Palestine’ living with native women (cf. the Syrian Elaphion of P. Eleph. 3-4). W1LCKEN, review- 
ing the publn. in Archiv 12, 221-3, points out the remarkable parallels between it and the famous alleged 
decree of Philadelphus which is incorporated in the Letter of Aristeas, and which he regards as a genuine 
document. At the last moment a full discussion of the second proclamation comes from the pen of the 
acknowledged authority on problems of slavery, W. L. WESTERMANN, Enslaved Persons who are free, Am. 
Journ. Phil. 59 (1938), 1-30. Among a number of attractive and important suggestions may be noted his 
theory that the present proclamation was designed to close loop-holes in an earlier one ordering a general 
registration of slaves in Syria and Phoenicia, parallel to P. Hib. 29. WEsTERMANN strongly holds that the 
Aristeas apéoraypa 1s spurious. 

Three papp. from the Zenon archive in Athens are publd. by S. B. Kovceas in EAAHNIKA 9 (1936), 
5-16, with good photos., which are all the more valuable as the originals of the first two papp. have been 
mislaid in the Historical Seminar of the University. The third is in the Archaeological Museum. No. 1 is 
a letter of Apollonios the Dioiketes to Zenon ordering him to take delivery of and transport by canal to 
Philadelphia a cargo of wood sent through Nikeratos, a copy of a letter to whom is subjoined. The letter 
belongs to a period when Apollonios was taking an active interest in the development of his dwped, and 
another letter from him, P. Cair. Zen. 59221, is actually dated the same day (Dec. 19, 254). No. 2, a fragment 
of a letter to Apollonios, seems to offer terms for building or repairing irrigation works, apparently on a 
large scale, for even if the figure 15,000 in 1. 4 is not to be taken with the immediately preceding cdpacw, 
5.000 mattocks are certainly referred to in 1.5. No. 3, dated Oct. 25, 251, has had a curious history ; originally 
it was a letter from Zenon to Kleitarchos, sharply reprimanding him for having omitted from his account 
various items, one of over 9,000 artabs of barley; after it was sealed and addressed, Zenon decided to alter 
the wording, so the letter was unfolded and the text drastically remodelled. Having now become a draft, it 
was of course retained in Zenon’s office. 

H. Korrenpectec, Zum Sondergericht d. Aposkeuai, Aeg. 16 (1936), 292-5, publs. an application, of the 
second cent. B.c., from a woman describing herself as ‘the ézooxeuy [a term for wives and children of soldiers 
on active service] of Zeuxilas’; the application is addressed to a phrourarch, and KorTENBEUTEL con- 
cludes that it was this officer who was entrusted with the special jurisdiction which we know the dzooxeval 
enjoyed. WILcKEN in his rev., Archiv 12, 223-4, emphasizes how much we still have to learn about this 
obscure institution. 

Some skilful restorations in the well-known letter announcing the approaching visit of a Roman senator 
are proposed by A. WILHELM, Pup. Tebtunis 33, in JRS 27, 145-51. 

P. Jovavet, Quittunce de prét en forme de contrat & six témoins datant de Van 7 de Ptolémée Aulite, Mel. 
Desrousseaux, 229-38, I have not yet been able to see. From the Brussels cards I learn that it is a pap. 
belonging to the French Institute in Cairo, and written at Ibion Eikosipentarouron in the Fayyim, Dec. 18, 
75 B.C. 

Nock, Roperts, and Sxeat, The Gild of Zeus Hypsistos (JEA 23, 91), has been revd. by WILCKEN, 
Archiv 12, 219-21. For the troublesome verb in 1. 13 WILCKEN proposes oun vyevparapyjoev, ‘to head 
a conspiracy’, which is certainly attractive. I may add that I now read 7[6]rov éx ton(ov) in L. 19, for which 
expression ¢f. P. Ryl. 67,5, and P. Lond. inv. 2327 (unpubld.); after this I am inclined to think dmoxAdbew 
tli} €repav (= éraipar) the simplest, if a somewhat sensational, solution. 
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C. Romay 

A. E.R. Boa, An Ordinance of the Salt Merchants, 4m. Journ. Phil. 58, 210-19, publs. a Michigan pap. 
containing an agreement made by an association of ddomdAa at Tebtunis in a.p. 47. This throws a flood of 
light on the working of the salt monopoly under the Romans; in languaye resembling the statute of an 
ordinary ovvodos, the association decides who shall collect the trade-tax, which of the various members 
shall sell salt or gypsum, or both, and where, and at what price ; the complete absence of any ref. to Govern- 
ment control is particularly significant. Revd. by C. Préaux. Chron. d' Eg. 12, 281-3. 

Puivire H. De Lacy, An Oxyrhynchus Document acknowledging repayment of a loan, JEA 23. 76-80, 
with Pl. xi, publs. a Princeton pap. dated June 14, 52. Especially valuable is his complete list (in the nn., 
on pp. 78-9) of judpar LeBacrai, quoting 46 passayes as against 24 1n BLUMENTHAL's earlier collection. 

Two Latin tablets recording the births of children to soldiers on active service (who being prohibited 
from contracting legal marriages could not get their children officially registered in the ordinary way) have 
recently been publd.; the earlier, dated April 25, 127, is edited by H. I. Bett, A Latin Registration of Birth, 
in JRS 27, 30-6, and Pl. ii. Though comprising only the second half of a diptych, the writing is fortunately 
so disposed that the beginning of the scriptura exterior and the ending of the scriptura interior are both 
preserved, giving between them an almost complete text. The second tablet is publd. by H. A. SANDERS, 
at Birth Certificate of 138 4.p., in Aeg. 17, 233-40, with illusts. Here only the second half of the document 
is preserved, the texts on the wood and on the wax being practically identical; luckily, however, both 
preserve the references to the lex Aelia Sentia et Pupia Poppaea which regulated the procedure here adopted. 

W.G. Wabve Lt, A Vumbered Petition among the Papp. Fuad, Atti IV Congr. Int. Pap.. 61-2, is interesting 
for the method adopted for the registration of petitions. The doc. is a petition to the Prefect M. Sempro- 
nius Liberalis (c. A.D. 157-9). 

Perhaps the most surprising addition to our knowledge of Roman Eg. is the Rylands pap. publd. by 
Eric G. Turner, The Gerousia of Oxyrhynchus, Archiv 12, 179-86. This is an application, dated 4.p. 226, 
by a citizen of Oxyrhynchus to a municipal official described as Siérwy ra oréppara, demanding enrolment 
in of do rod yepovalov on the ground that he has reached the prescribed age of 68. To prove this he subjoins 
an extract from the sedcaxdy émxpicews, the cataster compiled from the xar’ ofxiay dmoypadai the nature of 
which was finally established by WiLcKEN’s researches last year (cf. JEA 23, 92). TURNER discusses the 
instances of a gerousia in other parts of the Roman world, but decides that the gerousia of Oxvrhynchus 
was not a parallel institution; it was purely an age-group, of limited numbers, and the members had no 
political power, though they might possess considerable social influence— hke an Old Boys’ club’. Another 
ref, to the gerousia of Oxyrhynchus can now be found in the hitherto puzzling doe. publd. by G. Pocer 
in Aeg. 15, 209; TURNER points out that [ye]pdrtwy in A. 29 and [yepévrJwy in B. 30 can be restored with 
practical certainty. The Rylands pap. will be republd. in P. Ryl. IV. 

Hardly less surprising is the appearance of one of the lost columns of the Acta Appiani (P. Oxy. 33, now 
P. Lond. Inv. 2435 verso); it immediately precedes the already publd. text, and gives some further sensa- 
tional, if rather baffling details of this cause célébre. Now in the library of Yale University (Inv. 15386), it is 
excellently publd. by C. B. Wetres. 4 Yale Fragment of the Acts of Appian, TAPA 67 (1936), 7-23. with 
a photo. and an interesting general discussion of docs. of this class. 

O. Gutravp, Un Edit du Préfet T. Haterius Nepos au sujet du bas clergé égyptien, Mcl. Desrousseaux, 
199-209, and P. RovssE, Remarques sur un pup. florentin, op. cit., 429-34, are not at the moment accessible. 

Henri Janne, La Lettre de Claude aux Alexandrins et le christianisme, Mél. Cumont, 273-95. discusses the 
whole question afresh, and comes out strongly for the view that the letter was occasioned by conflicts 
between Jews and Christian missionaries. pointing out. in addition to the alleged parallels in Acts (which he 
accepts) that the Church of Alexandria was traditionally founded in a.p. 40. 

Sxeat and WeceExer, P. Lond. 2565 (JEA 23, 91-2), is revd. by C. Préacx, Chron. @Eg. 12, 106-9 
(important on the conflict of principles revealed by the speeches at the tral). 

In Archiv 12, 238-9 WiLcKEN records some addenda and corrigenda to his edn. of P. Brem. (JEA 23, 91), 
which with characteristic modesty he refuses to review, except for a bare outline of the contents. 

W. H. Buckwer, Epistula Truiani. Rectification, Rev. de phil. 11, 404, publs. a correction by ARTHUR 
Stery to BGU 140. Lines 3-4 should be restored [L]y Tpafa]vo[6 ‘A8piavod LeBaoro]s [Kai] | (Mov]mXou 
Alacooupiov ‘Poulorixod ; the emperor is thus Hadnian, not Trajan, and the date 119. 


D. Romax-BYZANTINE 
P. Cottomp and his pupils continue their publIn. of the Strasbourg collection (cf. JE-4 23, 90) by editing, 
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with the briefest of nn., six more docs., ranging in date from 277 to 391 4.p.: Papyrus grecs de la Bibliothéque 
nationale et unrrersitaire de Strasbourg (suite), Bull. de la Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg, 15, 173-6, 
229-32. 
FE. P. Wecener, Four Pupyri of the Bodleian Library (JE A 23, 93). is revd. by WILCKEN, Archiv 12, 246. 
P. Ross.-Georg. v (JE A 23, 93) is revd. by M. Saw Nicono in DLZ 58, 851-2. 


E. BYzaNtTINe 

C. Prtaux, Une Reconnaissance de Dette du IV® siécle aprés J.-C. (P. Wilbour Brooklyn gr. 1), Arch. 
hist. dr. or. 1, 1-16, Pl. iii, publs. a pap. in the Brooklyn Mus. Though containing little to excite special 
interest (it isa loan without interest of 20 artabs of corn), the doc. is subjected to a detailed analvsis, clause 
by clause, which is a model of lucid exposition. W. Kamps contributes. in an appendix, a juristic analysis 
and a list of the legal terms employed. 

A fine and unusual doc. is publd. by M. Norsa, Elezione del KE®@AAAIQTHS di una Corporazione del V 
secolo DAC, Ann. RL Se. Pasa 61-7, Pl. i. It consists of a formal notification from the members of a corpora- 
tion to one Aur. Chaeremon, announcing that they have elected him their cedadawrjs for the coming vear, 
enumerating his duties. and various rules for the conduct of members. The business of the corporation 
is obscure, through mutilation of the pap., but may have been banking; the date is either 426 or 441 A.p. 

S. G. Kapsomenos, a pupil of ScHUBART, edits two papp. in Berlin under the title Zwei byzantinische 
Papyri aus d. Zeit Justinians, BZ 37, 10-17. The former is an order from the Praeses of the Thebaid, Fl. 
Phoebammon, for payments by the village of Aphrodito towards the annona of a numerus of Numidians 
stationed at Hermopolis; though only the right half is preserved, the text can be completely restored by 
the aid of the parallel does.. P. Lond. 1663 and P. Cair. Masp. 67321. The other doc. is a contract of surety 
on behalf of a private tax-collector on the domains of one Dioscorides, a singularis in the service of the Dux 
of the Thebaid. It is dated at Antinoopolis, a.p. 538. 

A fitth-cent. pap. from the still unpubld. Weill collection is separately edited by Mlle G. RovrLiarp, 
OIAIKON de Fl. Jean, officialis, nm Mel. Desronsseaux, 417-22. Described as a didtcév, an obscure term which 
the contents do nothing to elucidate, the doc. is in fact a receipt of 9 sol. tmép tod mpoordypatos rv xopdrwv 
(1. xoparor) Terr’pwr. In spite of Mlle RoviLiarp’s efforts, the situation remains far from clear. 

A. E.R. Boak, Early Byzantine Papyri from the Cuiro Museum, Nos. 8-20 (JEA 23, 93-4) is cordially 
revd. by WILCKES, Archiv 12, 244-6. In his not. of C. H. Rogerts, Two Letters of the Byzantine period 
(JEA 22, 70), WILCKEN (Archir 12, 247) makes some mmor corrections in the text from his own revision 
of the originals. 


4. Political History, Biography, Administration, Topography, Chronology 
A. GENERAL 

M. H. Fiscn, Alexander and the Stoies, Am. Journ. Phil. 58, 59-82, 129-51, examines and rejects the 
Views put forward by W. W. Taryn in his British Academy Lecture Alexander the Great and the Unity of 
Mankind, and offers a tentative reconstruction of the hist. connexion between Alexander and the Stoies. 
CHARLES ALEXANDER Roprnson, JR. in Alexander the Great and the Barbarians (Classical Studies presented 
to Edward Capps, Princeton, 1936, 298-305) associates himself with TarN’s views as expressed in the lecture. 
W. ScutBart writes a brilliant short survey, Verfussung u. Verwaltung d. Ptolemuerreiches (Alte Or. 35, 
Heft 4), and also a short summary of the main characteristics of the Hellenistic king (Forsch. u. Fortschr. 13, 
123-4). A. Hess's Stadt und Herrscher d. Hellenismus in ihren staats- u. volkerrechtlichen Beziehungen (Klio. 
Bethett 39) 1s a pioneer work in the juridical sphere. In Un Probléme de la politique des Lagides: la faiblesse 
des edits (Att IV Congr. Int. Pup.. 183-93) Claire Préacx provides a comm. on the aims of Ptol. domestic 
policy and the mistaken attempt to use legislation as a means to economic ends. The weaknesses of Ptol. 
levislation—the contrast of statute and practice, the series of regulations containing the same provisions, the 
necessity fur using violence in execution, the growth of a special official morality, and development of a 
system of private guarantces—are damninzly set out. W. W. Tary’s book Hellenistic Civilisation has been 
transld. into French by E. J. Levy (La Corilisation hellénistique. Paris, 1936). The rev. of Paoua ZANCAN, 
Ll monareato ellenrsticn ner suor elementi federativi (J EA 23, 94) by Carre Preavx (Chron. d' Eg. 12, 110-12) 
should be noted, 


In Dus Gesetz ud. Kaaser in griechischen Urkunden (Klio 30, 54-69) W. Scuusart, following a similar 
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method to that used in Das hellenistische Konigsideal (JEA 23, 94), examines the generalizing clauses of 
documents, especially petitions, to show that while much that is Hellenistic was retained in the ideal portrait 
of the Roman emperor, one very important difference is the conception of Law as parallel or opposed to the 
ruler. E. Breccrs’s Das romische Aeyypten (Die Antike 13, 61-76) is a transIn. into German of an art. that 
originally appeared in Le Vie d'Italia e del mondo 3 (1935), 1035-63. 


B. Potrticat History 

A. Pripik writes on Berenike, d. Schirester d. Kunigs Ptolemaios IT Evergetes: Untersuchungen zur 
Ptolemaer- und Seleukidengeschichte, mn Acta et Commenta Universitatis Turtuensis, 35-6 (Tartu, 1936). 
viii — 305 pp. 

W. Otto's Zur Geschichte d. Zeit d. 6G. Ptolemuers (JEA 21, 89) (revd. also by C. B. WELLES, Am. Journ. 
Phil. 57 (1936), 349-52) has inspired P. JocGvet to write a comm. on Egyptian hist. during the period in 
question, in which he discusses and criticizes a number of OTTo's views (Les Drbuts du réqne de Ptulémée 
Philométor et la sixiéme guerre syrienne, Rev. de phil. 11, 198-238). H. HENNE, Note sur le régne conjoint de 
Philométor, du futur Evergéte LI et de Cléopdtre II (Rer. (t. anc. 38 (1936), 443-7), calls attention, as others 
have done (e.g. H. I. Bett and T. C. Skeat in their review in JEA 21, 262-4), to P. Teb. 1. 81] and other 
documents to show that the association of Cleopatra II with Philometor and his brother had certamly taken 
place by 167 6 B.c. V. ARancto-Rviz, Une nuora iscrizione sul protettorato dei Tolemei in Cirenaica, Riv. 
di fil. 15, 266-77, comments in detail on an inser. publd. in Docnmenti antichi dell Africa italiana as No. 538. 
This text (and the whole of it is tu be dated to 109 8 B.c.) shows Ptolemy Noter IT reculating affairs in Cyrene 
as if sovereign, though acc. to Justin 39. 3, 1. etc.. on the death of Euergetes IT in 116 B.c. Cyrene was left 
as an independent kingdom to the latter's natural son Apion. The style and address of the inscr. do not 
allow the possibility that Apion was at this period acting as viceroy for Soter IT. 

In César et Cléopitre. Annales de 0 Ecole des Hautes Etudes de Gand, 1, 37-77. J. Cancoprno. resuming a 
point of view taken up in Puintes de rue sur Tonperialisme romain, 88-155, establishes a strong case for his 
thesis that any romantic attachment between Caesar and Cleopatra, whether in Alexandria or Rome. was 
entirely incidental to Caesar's intention of subordinating Ey. to Roman power. Among other evidence for 
the successful execution of this intention he offers a new interpretation of the dem. stela from the Scrapeum 
(now Louvre 335), according to which the Caesar whose birthday is celebrated on Paym 23 (REVILLOUT’s read- 
ing confirmed) is the dictator, and the date 1s 47 B.c.: the Egn. priesthood received instructions to celebrate 
simultaneously their own festival of Isis and the dies natalis of the master of the Roman world. He further 
examines the claim (made on vrounds of high policy. whatever the riyhts of the case) that Caesarion was 
Caesar's child, and attempts to prove it impossible for chronological reasons, but his arguments do not 
amount to demonstration. L. E. Lorn, The Date of Julius Caesar's Departure from Egypt. Classical Studies 
presented to Edward Capps, Princeton, 193, 223-32, concludes that Caesar must have left Alexandria by 
May 1, 47 B.c., or very soon after. 

U. Witckey’s paper, Octuriun after the Fall of Alexawtria, JRS 27, 138-44. is of considerable interest for 
Octavian’s intentions towards Ex. and his relations with the Senate. WiLcKEN shows that in the Bucheum 
stela No. 13 (29 B.c.) the so-called *kratesis” era is used, not the dating by regnal years. The priests of 
Hermonthis, in contrast to those of Philae in the same year, chose the former method since it did not involve 
the recognition of Octavian as Pharaoh. But opposition from the Eens., perhaps reinforced by the veiled 
disapproval of the Senate, which encouraged the conqueror to make use of a dating-system not based on 
regnal years, was swept aside by Octavian’s imperiousness. C. B. WELLES’s introduction to P. Yale Inv. 1536 
(cf. $3) (A Fale Fragment of the Acts of Appian, TAPA 67 (1936), 7-23) sketches Roman policy towards 
Alexandria and the hist. of Alexandrian nationalism. 

I have not seen either E. ALBERTINI, Les troupes d'Afrique et leur pretendu mouvement vers VEg. en 308, 
Meél. Maspero 2, 261-6, or G. Barpy, Lu rivalité d Alecandrie et de Constantinople au Ve siccle, France 
franciscaine 19, 5-19. 


C. BrogrRaPHY 


This year’s book on Cleopatra is by Jack Lixpsay, Last Days with Cleopatra, London, 1936. In PW, 
XIX/I, 1217-19 there is a full prosopographical account by A. STEIN of VU. Petronius Mamertinus, and an 
added note by W. Horrmany. A. SreIN makes some interesting observations in Papyrusforschung u. 
Prosopographia Imperii Romani, Atti IV Congr. Int. Pup., 209-15. 
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D. ADMINISTRATION 


V. TscHERIKOWER. Palestine under the Ptolemies, A Contribution to the Study of the Zenon Papp., Mizraim 
4-5, 0-00, uses the correspondence of Zenon’s journey in Palestine in 259-8 B.c. and the letters from agents 
and sheikhs in the following years to illustrate Ptol. commercial, military, administrative, urban, and land 
policies in Palestine, and contrasts them with those applied in Eg. Some of the same ground is covered 
by G. Vauar. Sivia e Siri nei documenti dell Egitto greco-romano, Aeg. 17, 29-31, a collection and analysis 
of instances of the adjective. 

H. Liepesyy's publn. of Ein Eslass d. Konigs Ptolemains II Philadelphos (.Aeg. 16 (1936), 257-91) (ef. 
$ 3) adds some information about the administration of Syria and Phoenicia as a Ptol. province. E. KrEss- 
Liv sketches the present state of knowledze Zum Katokenproblem in Aegypten in Forsch, u. Fortschr. 13, 392. 
F. Zucker’s careful art. Iépca in PIV, XIX, 910-26, while especially concerned with the legal fiction of 
Tlépoa ras émcyoris, devotes several columns to an examination of the actual antecedents of persons described 
as ITépou and I.r.é. and their grouping in zodrevpara. W. PEREMANS. Vreemielingen en Egyptenaren in 
Vroeg-Ptolemaisch Egypte, Louvain, xxx—313 pp. (in Flemish) contains elaborate lists and statistics of 
foreigners in early Ptol. Eg. The same author has written what I take to be a summary of part of his 
results in Juurbericht 4. Ex Oriente Lux, 183-6, Vreemdelingen en Egyptenaren in Egypte gedurende de 3de 
Eeuwe ve. 

A. CaLpErtst, Nuovi studi sulle schede di censimento (Scritti in onore di Bartolomeo Nogara, Rome, 
45 ff.) reports on recent work done on the Egn. census. and comments on 14 census declarations published 
since his last collection of evidence (deg. 12 (1932), 346). In an important paper, Recensement périodique et 
reintegration du domicile légal (Atti IV Congr. Int. Pap., 225-50), V. Martry questions the proposition that 
there was a necessary connexion between the l4-vear census and the command, issued to persons living 
outside their 3a. to return there, not merely to register, but to remain there subsequently. He revs. the 
machinery of the census edicts, and offers a new interpretation of the edict of Vibius Maximus. It was 
addressed solely to Alexandrians, and made it possible for individuals from the nomes whose presence was 
required in the city to obtain a permit to return there after registering in their homes. 

Ina rey. of Charre Preéavx, Les Ostraca grecs de la collection Charles-Edwin W ilbour au Musée de Brooklyn 
in JEA 23, 135-7, H. I. Bete gives reasons for believing in the existence of a form of poll-tax in Ptol. times, 
and for rejecting the view that payment of poll-tax was a mark of inferiority. In a lecture which I regret 
being unable to see H. C. Youtre summarized the hist. of tax-farms in Athens, Rome, and Eg. (Publicans 
and Sinners, Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Rev. 43, 650-62). In MEPIZSMOZ ANAKEXQPHKOTON: an 
Aspect of the Roman Oppression in Egypt (JEA 23. 63-75) N. Lewis, in addition to discussing the tax in 
question, provides the fullest collection of evidence to date on the flight from the land in the Roman period. 
H. Hesye, Le Démotique HOAIEYS a Antinooupolis (Atti IV Congr. Int. Pap., 321-31), attempts an explana- 
tion of it, and of certain other deme and tribe names of that town. 

In PW, VI A2, 2205, art. Trapeza, E. ZrEBaRTH sketches the hist. of banking in Eg., both as monopoly 
and asa field for private enterprise, and his art. is supplemented by a note of E. Kressirxe’s, op. cit., 2208-9 
ar. Trapezites. E. ZIEBARTH also writes seven lines on one of the more interesting of Alexandrian and 
Eyn. municipal oftices in PW, XVII/2, 1517, Nuktostrategos. To PIV, XVII)2 W. Essstry contributes the 
article on Vumerurius, and op. cit., XUX/1 he discusses the honorary title Perfectissimus. 


E. TopocraPHy 


A. CALDERINT's Dizionario det nomi geografici e topografici dell’ Egitto greco-romano, part 1 (JEA 22, 71), 
continues to receive a warm welcome. Some additions and corrections are given by J. Simon, Orientalia 6, 
132-42. C. Anti, Seavi di Tebtynis (1930-1935), Atti IV Congr. Int. Pap., 473-8, makes some remarks about 
the topography of Tebtunis a propos of the archaeological mission directed by him. Similarly A. Voeri1aNo, 
Gli Seavi della Missione archuelogica Milanese a Tebtynis, Atti IV Congr. Int. Pap., 485-96, has a few observa- 
tions about Ibion (Medinet Madi). M. J. Lersovircn, A propos del expédition militaire dirigée en Ethiopie par 
P. Petronins sous le regne d Auguste, Bull. Soc. roy. de Géographie d Eg. 19, 270-7, in an attempt to fix the 
locality of Puthros of the dem. texts, suggests identifications for the oppida captured by Petronius in Nubia 
(Pliny, V.H. vi. 35, 4). In PIV, XVIT/2, 1509, WINDBERG writes notes on the Ethiopian peoples NuyByvirar 
and Nuxmo. H. Kees, PW, NIN/1, 407-15. gives a hist. treatment of Pelusion. P. W. Harsu, Angiportum, 
Platea and Vicus, Cl. Phil. 32 -44-58, cites the various meanings of the Greek term dydodoy to illustrate the 
Latin vicus. 
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F. CuHroxoLoey 


L. Larrrancut, Nota sulla Data LHA delle monete alessandrine di Gullieno (Aeg. 17, 25-8), proposes to 
explain 7a not as = 9, but as éros 7 xai a, i.e. of Gallienus and Macrianus (and Quietus), the latter therefore 
being recognized in Egypt as co-regents. M. J. Boyp, The Chronology in Porphyry’s VITA PLOTINI 
(Cl. Phil. 32, 241-57), discusses the papyrus chronology for the reign of Claudius II, though without being 
able to bring forward any new material, and rejects the sugyestion, first made by DEssav, that Plotinus’ 
biographer is reckoning by Egn. regnal years. W.Srston, Recherches sur la chronologie du régne de Constantin 
le Grand (Rev. ét. anc. 39, 197-218). corrects the accepted chronology. 


5. Social Life, Education, Economic History, Numismatics 


A. Socran Lirze anp Eptcation 

In regard to Social Life, T. A. Brapy’s study of The Gymnasium in Ptolemaic Egypt (Univ. Missouri 
Stud. 11 (1936), 3, 9-20) is important: also E. Kresstrse’s Zum Aatokenproblem in Aegypten (Forsch. u. 
Fortschr. 13, 392): there is some material in S. Errrem’s Remarks on anovdy, Baddds and other extra payments 
(Symb. Oslo. 17, 26-48). A brilliant book by F. Cramoyt, L’Egypte des astrologues (Brussels) recreates the 
contemporary scene from the data furnished by astrological writings of the Graeco-Rom. period. Enriched 
with nn. (including illusts. from papp.) by Mlle C. PrEavx, it deserves the closest study. 

The methods of education are discussed or illustrated by P. Cotnart, Les papyrus scolaires (Mél. Desrous- 
seaux, 69-80) and La devinette de la chauve-souris (Meél. Maspero 2, 213-17); see also T. C. SKEaT, A Greek 
mathematical tablet (Mizraim 3 (1936), 18-25). 

Additions to the facts for the study of Graeco-Egn. art in this period are to be found in A. ADRIANI, 
Sculture del Museo Greco-Romano di Alessandria, utand tv (Bull. Soc.urch. d’ Alez., N.S... 9, 3-25 and 190-210), 
B. Hapacut, Two tombs of the Roman epoch (ibid., 270-85), V. Cuavot, L’ Horus gurde-frontiére du nome 
Sethroite (Mél. Maspero 2, 225-31), C. PrcarD, Observations sur Vorigine et U influence des reliefs pittoresques 
dits ‘ Alexandrins’ (op. cit., 313-33) [important], and E. Micon, Plaque d'or décorée de reliefs de travail Copte 
(op. cit., 357-61). 

B. Economic History 


Little has been published on Economics: there may be noted A. ANDREADES, De lorigine des monopoles 
Ptolémaiques (Mél. Maspero 2, 289-95), and F. HercHecuetm, Zu Pap. Michigan III. 173 (Aeg. 17, 61-4). 


C. NuMISMATICS 


The only contribution to Numismatics seems to be L. Larrrancut, Nota sulla data LHA delle monete 
alessandrine di Gallieno (Aeg. 17, 25-8), for which cf. § 4F above. 


6. Law 
A. GENERAL 
(i) Bibliography. 

U. Wincgen, Urkundenreferat. Archiv 12, 218-47. L. WENGER. Juristische Literatur ibersicht, v1, ibid., 
247-314 includes works up to 1936. Pp. 257-67 are devoted to PIRENNE's three vols. E. SEIDL, Juris- 
tische Papyruskunde, Neuerscheinungen bis Sept. 1936, St. et doc. 3, 213-29; bis Sept. 1937, id.. 4 (1938), 
278-89. A. CaLDERINI, Bibliografia metodica, Diritto e amministrazione, Aeg. 17, 168—74, 312-14, 509-10; 
Testi recentemente pubblicati, ibid., 104-8, 283-4, 479-82. In BZ 37 the section Jurisprudenz occupies pp. 
272-7, 581-9. P. Cotnart, Bulletin papyrologique XVI (1936), Rev. ét. gr. 50, 405-42. List of doctorate 
theses relating to the hist. of institutions. Rev. hist. dr. 16. 180-3 (Dr. oriental et dr. romain, 180). J. Ernst 
(sous la direction de J. MarovzEat) Lunnée philologique 10 (1936): Papyrologie 164-9, Droit 384-91. Arch. 
hist. dr. or., of which the first annual vol. appeared in 1937 (Brussels). under the general editorship of 
J. PireNNE, is divided into three sections, Orient Ancien, Orient Gréco-romain. Orient Médiéval. The publn. 
of texts and legal vocabularies is to be a special feature. Sectional bibliographies will begin in the second 
volume. 

(i) Oriental influence. Reichsrecht and Volksrecht. 

E. Vourerra, Diritto romano e diritti orientali (Bologna), is divided into three parts. The first 

describes the attempts, sometimes fantastic, beginning as carly as the 16th cent., to trace connexions between 
P 
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Rom. law and Biblical or other Oriental systems; the second refutes in some detail attempts to derive R. 1. 
from other systems of antiquity, while the third examines specific institutions, known to the anc. East, 
but not to Quiritarian law, which appear in the later Empire. These are few and concern chiefly the law of 
the family. V. holds that there was no attempt to unify the law of the Empire before Diocletian, who was 
bent not merely on defending R. 1. against the inroads of popular law, but tried to replace provincial by 
Rom. principles. This attempt died with Diocletian, and the unification sought by Theodosius JI was 
different in that it combined Rom. with local elements. Fundamentally V. is. as he says in a footnote 
added in the proof, in agreement with E. ScuOnBaver, Reichsrecht, Volksrecht u. Provinzialrecht, Z. Sav. 57, 
309-55, who amplifies the contention put forward in Z. Sav. 51 (JEA 18, 95) that MitTEIs was mistaken 
in regarding the CA as a brutal attempt to force Rom. law on the whole Empire. Neither before nor after 
212 was there unity of law: there was Reichsrecht, i.e. principles laid down for the whole Empire, Volksrecht, 
ie. ius proprium of a community and based on autonomous regulation, and Provinzialrecht, i.e. principles 
based on official promulgation, such, e.g., as those concerning the BiBArobjxn éyxricewv, Which may in substance 
be derived from native systems. There was no rule that each man should live by his own law, only a general 
policy not to interfere with existing arrangements (cf. Studien zum Personalitdtsprinzip, Z. Sav. 49, 345-103 ; 
JEA 16, 134), nor any guarantee that Volksrecht would not be overruled. Pressure towards unification 
bezins, however, not with the CA but (as with language, cf. WILCKEN, § vi below) under Diocletian, and 
then such peculiarities as remain gradually assume the appearance of local customs. ScHONBAUER, as in 
Z. Sav. 54, 337-8, accepts WILHELM's reconstruction of P. Giss. 40, and the view that the C4 was 
comprehensive. BucKLAanp’s Edictum Provinciale, Rev. hist. dr. 13 (1934), 81-96 (JEA 21, 100) is not 
quoted. L, WENGER, Vationales, griechisches u. rémisches Recht in Agypten, Atti IV Congr. Int. Pap., 
159-S1, writes in general terms of what has been and may be accomplished with respect to a legal hist. 
of Ex., as the most promising part of a general legal hist. of antiquity. He accepts WILHELM’s reconstruction 
of P. Giss. 40, with the deduction that non-Rom. elements continued to flourish, not only in spite of the 
Rom. law. but with Rom. sanction, and ends with a short but illuminating discussion of the limits of 
the principle of personality. In Ludwig Mitteis, Arch. hist. dr. or. 1, 181-211, WENGER discusses the develop- 
ment of research on the lines laid down by M., and emphasizes particularly the truth of M.'s view that Gk. 
law was a unity. Recent work on the spread of Gk. ideas and their relationship to Oriental systems is also 
briefly mentioned, and WILHELM’s reading of P. Giss. 40 together with ScHONBAUER’s general ideas accepted. 


(iii) Christian influence. 

C. Honestone, Einfluss d. Christentums auf d. Corpus iuris civilis, Vienna, fervently upholds the 
view that the law of the later Empire is deeply influenced by Christian doctrines, and that the great 
Romanists of the 19th cent. failed to recognize the change from classical ‘individualism’ which had been 
thus brought about. He also repeats his view (Collatio legum Romanarum et Mosaicarum, Vienna, 1935; 
revi. Z. Sav, 56, 361-2) that St. Ambrose was the author of the Collatio, because he wanted to make clear 
how much the secular law needed alteration by showing how like it was to the Mosaic law which had for the 
most part been superseded by the coming of the Messiah. The book deals with modern as much as with 
historical problems. 

B. Bronpi, Giustiniano primo, Principe e Legislatore Cattolico (Pubbl. dell univ. cattolica del Sacro Cuore, 
vol. 48), Milan, 1936, is not directly concerned with the influence of Christianity on the law, but intended to 
defend Justinian against the constantly reiterated charge of Caesaropapism. J. expressly admits the force 
of eanoaes, and when he incorporates their contents in his legislation this is not to give them a validity 
which they would lack without state authority, but merely a form of recognition which also serves the same 
purposes as those of a private collection. 


(iv) The oath. 

B. Kusver, AVGR 28 (1936), 295-305, reviewing favourably SrrpL, Der Eid, 11, disagrees with 8.’s view 
that the Christians excused themselves for taking the oath by the emperor’s t¥y7, on the plea that this was 
merely a ‘Fluchobjekt’, the oath itself being by God. K. thinks this would have been mavestas. Even after 
the introduction of Christianity, he explains, the emperor remained semi-divine, ‘with one foot in 
heaven’. 

E. Serpr, A VGR 29, 245-9, reviewing F. Lu. Grirrira, Catalogue of the dem. graffiti of the Dodecaschoenus, 
adds some points of interest, e.g. that the imperial oath is shown not to have ousted the oath by supra- 
terrestial gods among the native population in the Ist cent. 
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(v) Diplomatic. 


E. Serpi, Demotische Urkundenlehre nach d. frithptolemaischen Texten, Minch. Beitr. 27, publs. the 
paper read at the Oxford Congress, together with a chronological list of docs. from Alexander's tume to 
the end of Philadelphus’ reign, with which period alone he is here concerned. He distinguishes three main 
categories: (1) the Egn. ‘scribe and witness doc.’, (2) the ‘double’ doc., and (3) the bilingual doc. in Gk. and 
dem., agreeing with Partscu that (1) probably needed delivery (truditio chartae) to become effective. 
Sealing is very rare and certainly not necessary. As regards (2) he agrees with Kunxer (St. Riccobono I, 
415 (1936)—not seen) that they represent a reception of a Gk. form. The chief interest of P. Mich. Inv. 508 
(a Latin marriage contract, prob. Ist-2nd cent.), publd. by H. J. WoLrr, deg. 17, 470-8, lies in its form, 
which W. believes to be an independent Rom. adaptation to pap. of the double doc. as commonly written 
on tablets. The doc. is folded in the middle, and the witnesses’ signatures are written (in Gk. characters) 
outside at right angles to the internal lines, together with a few letters that may represent a Gk. summary. 
F. Cumont, C.-R. Ac. Inscr. et B.-L., 313-16, gives the text ofa fragmentary inscr. found at Susa in 1937, 
consisting chiefly of the names of witnesses to a contract. At least two are ypeodvAakes, but C. B. WELLES 
suggests a restoration which would place the émordzns before them, as at Dura. The latter scholar, in 
Arch. hist. dr. or. 1, 261-84 publs. Dura P. 101 (4.p. 227) to which W. Kanes adds Résumé, Analyse et Index 
juridiques (284-8). Diplomatically the interesting feature is that the signatures on the verso are found 
opposite knots in the string which kept the upper text closed. The doc. is a purchase by a veteran of a vine- 
yard, mainly Rom. in form. 


(vi) Various. 


U. Wincken, Ueber den Nutzen d. lateinischen Papp., Atti IV Congr. Int. Pap., 100-22, among much 
else of legal interest, connects Diocletian’s abolition of the old dvoprjpartopol (BICKERMANN, Aeg. 13, 344 ff; 
JEA 20, 98) with the introduction of Latin for the framework of the individual gesta which replaced them. 
The judgements, however, though originally in Latin only, are accompanied by transls. as early as the fourth 
century, and in the fifth are only in Gk. For the earlier period it is a rule that whereas the emperors answered 
letters in the language in which they were written, the subscriptiones to libelli were always in Latin. In 
Archiv 12, 235, W. finds confirmation of this rule in P. Harr. 67. O. GubRaup, Wel. Desrousseaux, 199-209, 
publs. a short «edddatov ey diatdyparos of Haterius Nepos which orders zacroddpo and lesser assistants 
(xpeaxo’) to confine themselves to their proper work and not to wear wool (cf. Gnomon, §§ 71 and 74-6). 
He conjectures that it may have been copied for the information of some office of the Idios Logos, and that 
the ev péow xeddAaa of the Gnomon were, like it, docs. that had accumulated in an office chosen because 
they were ‘easy of access’, as opposed to many which in the course of time would have got mislaid or 
destroyed. The fragm. (probably 4th cent.) corresponding to part of D.12.1.1.1. which was discussed by 
F. DE ZcLveta at the Oxford Congress, 1937, is reprinted in Bull. Ist. dir. rom. 43 (1935), 408, and is to 
appear with others in P. Rylands III. As D.12.1.1.1. was believed to be heavily interpolated the discovery 
is important. J. C. NaBer, dd Octavianas ’Evrevées quasdam, Arch. hist. dr. or. 1, 239-48, contains textual 
suggestions and other nn. on Octave GUERAUD’s edn. 


B. Law or Persoxs 
(i) Census. Poll-tax. Colonate. 


V. Martiy, Recensement périodique et réintégration du domicile légal, Atti IV Congr. Int. Pap., 225-50, 
concludes that there is insufticient evidence to support RosTovrzeErr’s view that edicts ordering people to 
return to their (3/ac were regularly issued in connexion with the census. The mention of the census in the 
edict of Vibius Maximus (W.. Chr., 202) is introductory and accidental, the real object: being. as is said 
immediately afterwards, to secure the presence of the population for agricultural work. There 1s evidence, 
however, that such edicts were in several cases issued at the beginning of their author's term of office. A new 
reading and interpretation of the last lines of W., Chr., 2U2 is given pp. 236-7. 

M. Hompert and Ct. Préacy, Chron. d'Eg. 12, 259-64, publ. with comments the certificate of exemption 
from Aaoypadgia in the name of Mettius Rufus found among the collection of the Fondation Egyptologique 
(JEA 23, 98). Though dac@dvera often means poverty they believe that here doSerjs refers to exemption on 
the ground of illness. H. I. BELL. JHA 23, 135-8, reviewing very favourably CL. Preaux, Les Ostraka grecs 
de la Collection C. E. Wilbour (1935), disagrees on poll-tax. This was not a Rom. innovation intended to 
mark the politically inferior status of the conquered, but a means of raising revenue taken over from Ptol. 
times, as the Arabs later took over the Byzantine dr8piopds. The distinction was not between conquerors 
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and conquered, but between members of Gk. citizen bodies (together with katoikoi) who paid at a reduced 
rate, and Evyptians, Aaoypadotueros caning ‘paying the full poll-tax’. If the tax had marked inferior 
status it would not have survived the CA. For Aakés = ‘native of’, ef. PER Inv. 24552 below, B (iii). 
CH. Sat MacNne, Du role del origo’ et du “census” dans la formation du colonat romain, Byzantion, 12, 487-581, 
throws lizht upon the hist. of the distinction between adseripticii and other coloni, but from legal, not 
papyrolozical sources. For the Ptol. census see now P. Harr. 61 (decree of Philometor). I have not seen 
A. Cabperist, Nuovi studi sulle schede di censimento, Misc. Nogara or Cu. Preatx, Les Modalités de 
Cuttache a la glebe duns VEy. greeque et romaine, Recueil de lu Soc. J. Bodin, 35-06. 


(it) Reuistration of Birth. 

H. 1. Becr, A Latin Registration of Birth, JRS 27, 30-6, publs. one leaf of a diptych, of 4.p. 127, similar 
to that publd. by H. A. Sanpers, -£/ A 32 (1928), 308-29, but mentioning that the attestation is made in 
view of future epeerisis after the father has been discharyed from the army. 

H. A. Sanpbers, A Berth Certificate of 158 4p. Aeg. 17, 233-40, publs. P. Mich. Inv. 399-4, in which the 
failure to make professto is said to be (proptyer distrinctionem militiae, which proves that S.’s expansion of 
distrertionem mil. in BU 1690 ts correct. From the words se testuri ex lege Ael., etc.. S. infers that the leges 
alelit Nentar and Papua Poppaea not only forbade the rezistration of illegitimate children at the record 
office, but also directed the use of this method of attestation before witnesses. 

K.P. W. Scoaapt. GGA 199, 147-56, reviewing P. Mich. HI expands c. r. e. ad k. in the registrations of 
birth (nos. 166-8) as eausa relata estad kalendarium, meaning ‘the case has been notified at the proper time’. 
er, cannot mean cores Romanus, for the superseription shows that the facts revistered were not verified 
(elim consarum eognittonem) and citizenship could not be proved by a culendurium, In No. 169 b(inae) 
tubulae) cannot refer to the “double” nature of the dov., but is used because there was one copy for each of 
the twins. For birth certificates ef. H. I. Becw’s rev. of P. Mich. ILE in J RS 27, 280-1. 


(un) Slavery. 

H. Likpesny, deg. 16 (1986) 257-91, publs, PER Iny, 24552, which contains two zpoordyyara relating 
to Syria and Phoenicia probably of Ptolemy TL, the first ordering returns of cattle, the second ordering 
return and production before the ofxorduos of odpara Aad éAedOepa hell in slavery. A further prohibition 
of the sale or mortgage of such odpata except taév bad Tob BuotKobytos tas Kata Supiar «at Gowlenv mpoaBoarAy 
ddoperwr he takes to favour the view of ScHoNBAUER and others (JE.L 19, 85) against WESTERMANN, that 
execution leading to actual slavery was not permitted, even by agreement, except in the case of fiscal 
debtors, and to confirm SCHONBAUER's reading (Z. Sar. 46, 206) apo[o]Bodjy 7 BJec8ae in P. Teb. 5 (M., Chr, 
36), 225. Arancto-Ruiz, (ne nnora iserizione sul protettorato dei Tolemei in Cirenaica, Riv. di fil. 15, 
266-77 (ch Ge helow), avrees, assuming that Philadelphus’ sugcessors restricted the powers of officials to the 





mere atrest of fiseal debtors, and that Euergetes ID (P. Leb. 5) forbade even this. The Cyrenaic mpsoraypa, 
which torbids exeention against the person without previous authorization of the xpyyariorad, he takes to 
have been analogous im its original Ren. formulation to Euersetes’ decree, and, as at first drafted, to have 
reterred to otherals only, with the object of extending the same principles to Cyrenaica, But as it was feared. 
that othdials there macht be ina position less favourable than that of private individuals, the words 4 7év 
Mowat A were added, and the Cyrenaeans thus recommended to apply the same mutations to proceedings 
under there own municipal statutes. W.L. WESTERMANN, Enslaved persons who are free, din. Journ. Phil. 59 
(193s), 1 30, maintams his ormainal view, holding that the new pap. confirms the reading édevdepa in P. Col. 
Inv tS, but not RoscuvKer’s and ScHONBAUER’s interpretation as ‘free from mortgage’. LIEBESNY, by 
interpreting Agaos as native’. whereas it refers only to the lower classes, and by defining too narrowly the 
law end ris pesfaoews (1. 22) which lad down conditions of enslavement, has narrowed unduly the sphere in 
which it was possible. He also qnotes an unpubld. é-revées. P. Col. Inv. 272, of 245 B.c., where the burden of 
the complamt is that the creditor has arrested and detained a free person on his own authority, whereas it 
seems that an application to the apixtwp for the purpose would have been lawful. W. also holds (against 
Winck EN, Avehir 12, 223) that althouch strikiny likenesses between PER Inv. 24552 and the alleged decree 
of Philadelphus orderimyg a mass liberation of Jewish slaves (Pseudo-Aristeas, 22-5) vo tu show direct borrow- 
in, the latter is none the less forged. 

(. Re Morrow, The Marder of Slaves in Attic Law, Cl. Phil, 32, 210-27, argues that the ypady tBpews 
gave some protection to slaves, even against masters, though its efficacy was limited by the fact that only 
a free person could prosecute and that a prosecutor ran the risk of a penalty if he failed. 
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(iv) Guardianship. 

P. Mich. Inv. 6659, publd. by H. J. Wotrr, deg. 17, 463-70, probably of Nero's reign, is a woman's 
petition to the exegete to appoint a guardian for the purposes of a divorce ovyydépyos, a peculiarity bemy 
that the divorce has already taken place. W. thinks that with other docs. it provides the evidence (denied 
by M., Grdz., 253) that some relatives became tutors ipso ‘ure among peregrini. 


(v) Marriage. 

P. Koscuaker, Die Eheformen bei den Indogermanen, Deutsche Landesreferate sum II, Internat. Kongr. 
f. Rechtsvergleichung im Haag, 1957, Sonderheft d. elften Juhrg. d. Zeitschr. f. auslandisches u. internationales 
Privatrecht, 77-140 b., though not touching papyrology directly is indispensable for any study of anc. 
marriage. Two forms of betrothal are distinguished, one of an arrhal nature, which corresponds to an 
incomplete transfer by sale, the other more purely promissory. “Eyytyos belonys to the former type, but 
K. seems to suggest that the distinction between éyy. and éxSoas might rest on the completion of an inchoate 
transaction. However, he does not say that, and characterizes the problem as “unsolved, perhaps insoluble’. 
The connexion worked out between epiclerate and ‘free’ marriage by the use of comparative material is of 
fundamental importance. F. DE ZULUETa gives a summary of the paper, LQR 54 (1938), 120-3. 


C. Law or Property 
(i) xataypady. 

E. Scuonspaver, Zur Frage d. Liegenschaftserwerbes im Altertume: Dus Recht d. Katagraphe, Atti IV 
Congr. Int. Pap., reasserts his view, which he now calls the ‘ protocol theory’, against RABEL's (Z. Sav. 54, 
188-232; see JEA 21, 95) ‘register theory’ and ScHwarz's ‘document theory’. He agrees with R. and 
others that Mrrrets’s view of x. as equivalent to the dem. ‘doc. of withdrawal’ must be given up, but not 
with R.’s explanations by comparison with the Germanic separation between sale and investiture, for there 
is no connexion of blood or civilization between Evyptians and Germans, and the German withdrawal is 
from the land itself, not from rights to it. BGU 998, believed to be the result of Eyn. influence, is a declara- 
tion before a public authority, and as such totally different from the ‘individualistic’ native document. 
R."s views are not always consistent and require too many meanings for «.; no mere register could contain 
all the particulars to be entered according to P. Hal. 1; ézé in the Tenos inser. and in P. Col. Inv. 480 must 
mean ‘before’ the magistrates (cf. BICKERMANN, leg. 13, 333-55; JEA 20, 98); Pe. Dura 23 calls itrelf 
a «x, and is made before public officers; R.’s explanation of dydovpiov in P. Hal. 1 is unaceeptable as against 
WILHELM’s *Grenzgeld’, nor can the reading azo[AaBy tiv teyjv] be right. It cannot have been possible for 
the seller, as R. thinks, to vindicate after x. had taken place even though he had not received the price. 
Against Scuwarz the chief argument is still that his theory cannot connect Ptol. and Rom. practice, and 
that it is too individualistic to be compatible with Theophrastus’ requirement of publicity in all acquisitions 
of property. The rarity of refs. to x., which seems surprismg on NSCHONBAUER’s theory, he explains by the 
very fact that «. was an official documentation laid down as essential by statute and therefore requiring 
no special mention. It does not occur in the Hermias trial because that is, as WILCKEN has shown, concerned 
with possession, not ownership. 

(ii) Emphvteusis. 

H. Comrort, Emphyteusis among the Papp., Aey. 17. 3-24, examines the relevant docs.. all subsequent 

to Zeno's constitution, including some Cop. ones. The difficulties in P. Cair. Masp. HI 67299. in particular 


that the lessee is to be allowed etre e’s BeAriova cite eis yeipova évéyxew dd, Which is contrary to the rules of 
emphyteusis, are perhaps to be explained by regardiny it as superficies, for which éudurevecr was also used. 
(iii) Mortgage. 

E. Scuinpaver, Rechtshistorische Urkundenstudien x. griechischen Recht im Zuweistromlande, I: Pq. 
Dura 21, Archiv 12, 194-217. defends his own view of dvavéwors against WELLES (Z. Sav. 56, 99-135; JEA 
23, 100); like the other Dura docs. Pg. 21 is perfectly explicable on Graeco-Hellenistic lines and the 
notarial function of the court has no connexion with Oriental influence. The hypothee was probably not 
general, rdvra dadpyorra referring back to some noun which is not preserved in Py. 2] or 32. The manumission 
by dedication from Susa (F. Cumont, Wém. de la mission archéol. de Perse, XX, 84-8; JEA 18, 94), as now 
restored by L. Ropert, Rev. de phil. 10 (1936), 137-48, no longer gives any support to KoscHaker’s and 
San Nico.0’s views (JEA 19, 83), but is a purely Gk. form of manumission. On dvavéwors in P. Oslo 118 
see WELLES, AJA 41, 508-12. 
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A. B. Scuwarz, Sicherungsibereignung u. Zwangsvollstreckung in d. Papp. (aus Anlass von Stud. Ital. 
NII). deg. 17, 241-82 (cf. JEA 22, 69) regards the doc. on pp. 103 ff. as an example of a mortgage which 
is neither tzof:jxy nor trd\Aaype, but an alienation subject to a suspensive condition, characterized, like 
P. Oslo II 40, by the use of the word pévew to describe the creditor's right if the debtor defaults, and there- 
fore capable of being described in the terms which P. Oslo II 40 B applies to A, as a security ént xupie. 
There is little apparent difference between such security and a ¢wodjxn, but S. points out that the pévew 
docs., so far as they refer to land, give the creditor the right to ask for registration of xatéyy in the BBA. 
éyx7., Whenever he desires. perhaps because this would not be possible (as with tzo@. and dad.) without 
express permission. Classing the doc. as émi xupia does not, however, explain how it comes that the 
creditor can levy execution against the debtor's property generally. This, S. thinks, is due to another 
peculiarity of the pévew type, i.e. that it definitely gives the creditor the choice (€xAoy7 as in P. Oslo II 40) 
between relying on the ownership clause and general zpaéis. There are a number of circumstances in which, 
despite a clause giving the creditor ownership in case of default, zpaéis may become permissible, and P. 
Teb. III 817 of 182 B.c., which stipulates for personal liability, with a penalty for delay, in case of failure 
to guarantee or xuduvés, warns us how early Ptol. law overcame the conception of liability restricted to 
the object pledged. On the procedural side S. finds support for his view that it is only in case of chiro- 
graphs, as opposed to public documents, that Wahnverfahren was a necessary preliminary to éveyvpacia, 
and believes that d:aAcyecouod in line 59 must be a slip for d:adoyqjs. 

P. Jovever, Wel. Desrousseaux, 229-38, publs. a receipt of 75 B.c. in the form of a ovyypady efapaprupos 
which has reference to a debt originally secured by the éyodoyla mpdécews of a cow—a rare instance of dvi év 
miare. of movables. 


D. Law oF OBLicaTiIons 
(i) Egyptian contracts. 

R. TavBenscuisaG, Le Droit contractuel ég. d’aprés les pap. grecs, Arch. hist. dr. or. 1, 249-59, sum- 
marizes the refs. to ‘Egn.’ contracts under the heads of marriage obligations, security, succession, and pro- 
cedure. The contracting parties are, except in one case, either all of Egn. nationality or mixed. As the 
form of the doc. governs the competence of the court, so also the parties can, by choosing either a Gk. or 
an Eyn. form, determine the law that is to be applied. 


(ii) Loan. 


J. CVETLER, Le cosidette ‘anticipazioni* nell’ economia rurale dell’ Egitto tolemaico, Atti IV Congr. Int. Pap., 
283-91, summarizes another part of his Czech work on mutuum (cf. JEA 22, 85), treating of advances 
of seed-corn and advances made to tenants for clearing land. When these latter are to be repaid in any case 
it is because the tenant himself will benefit by the improvement ; when they are only to be repaid if the work 
is not done, it is because, as with BaowdAcxol yewpyod, the tenant has no claim to the crop. 

P. H. pe Lacy, JEA 23, 76-80, publs. P. 7741 of the Garrett Deposit Collection, Princeton, of 4.D. 52, 
an acknowledgment of repayment of a loan made by three brothers to their sister and her husband on the 
terms that the creditors were to be allowed to occupy some buildings. A peculiar feature is that one brother 
receives the share of another who is absent and guarantees the borrowers against any claim by him. 

CL. Préacx, Une Reconnaissance de dette du IVe siécle apres J-C (P. Wilbour Brooklyn Gr. 1), Arch. hist. 
dr. or. 1, 289-302, adds a brief comm. on the hist. of the standard phrases in this ‘doc. banal’. Analyse et 
Index juridiques by W. Kamps, ibid., 302-4. 


(iii) Locatio conductio. 

R. TavBenscuiac, Prozesse aus Pacht-, Miets-, Dienst- u. Werkvertragen in d. griechischen Papp., Archiv 
12, 187-93, gives a summary of the points arising in these cases. 

8. Errrem, Symb. Oslo. 17, 26-48, examines * Xzov31, Oaddds and other extra payments’ in kind or money 
such as occur frequently in connexion with leases and contracts of service, and appear commonly to have 
a religious origin. He refuses to accept WILCKEY’s explanation of @aAAds in P. Par. 62 III dasa palm-branch 


uiven to the successful bidder at the auction, and thinks it is derived rather from the ‘extra payment’ 
customarily required from a lessee. 


(iv) Societas. 


W. Kamps, Les Origines de la fondation cultuelle dans la Gréce anc., Arch, hist. dr. or. 1, 145-79, 
combats E. F. Bruck’s view that these foundations are due to testators’ mistrust in their descendants’ 
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willingness to carry out family worship. Their growth is connected with the rise of the ‘small’ family, the 
evolution being the reverse of that given by Prreyne for Eg., where individualist and then family founda- 
tions precede the completed family solidarity of Dyn. 6. Annam, however, provides close parallels to Greece. 

P. J. T. ENDENBURG, Koinoonia en gemeenschap van zaken bij de Grieken in den klussieken tijd, Amster- 
dam, is largely concerned in tracing shades of meaning, and does not, except occasionally, use material 
later than Aristotle. The general legal result (according to the summary in German) is that no settled forms 
were developed, such partnership as existed being generally entered into, not for the purpose of making 
great amounts of capital available, but simply for the distribution of risk in short-lived undertakings. There 
are vague similarities with société en commandite but no nearer approximations to modern forms. 

H. Levi-Brvun, Le ‘consortium’ artificiel du Nouveau Gaius, Atti IV Congr. Int. Pap., 293-304, gives 
in full the argument for his view that the consortium was a true joint-family, possible only between relations, 
or at least members of the same gens between whom there was community of cult (cf. JEA 23, 100). 

A. E.R. Boax, Am. Journ. Phil. 58, 210-19, gives a preliminary report of P. Mich. Inv. 657, which is 
to be publd. in Pt. IT of the Wichigan Papp. from Tebtunis. It is an agreement entered into by the salt 
merchants of Tebtunis for 4.D. 47-8 in the form of an ordinance, and shows that the merchants were 
probably organized as a guild. No member is to sell for less than the prices agreed for the three grades of salt. 
(v) Agency. 

E. RaBex, Systasis, Arch. hist. dr. or. 1, 213-37, after explaining that the word as used in the Attic 
orators by no means implies authority to act legally on behalf of another, finds much the same result for 
Ptol. law by examination of the Serapeum papp. In the 2nd cent. B.c. representation, in particular for 
the purposes of litigation, is not allowed, and must be specially asked for in each case (cf. P. Teb. III 770, 
editor’s n.)—a position for which there are close parallels in the Middle Ages. A few pages on systasis 
in the Rom. period end with the remark that no unequivocal evidence on the question of direct representation 
is provided by the use of the word. 

(vi) Suretyship. 

M. San Nicowd, Zur Nachbirgschaft in d. Keilschrifturkunden u. in d. griiko-dgyptischen Papp., 
Sitzungsb. Munchen, Phil.-hist. Abt., Heft 6, Munich (50 pp.), examines cases of suretyship for a surety 
occurring in the Neo-Babylonian docs. connected with the temple of Eanna at Uruk, and finds some 
papyrological analogies. Neither in Babylonia nor in Eg. does the phenomenon occur in private law, but 
as the Temple authorities at Eanna found it necessary to take these precautions to secure the services of 
hieroduli who were apt to attempt escape from their burdensome obligations, so when the burden of liturgies 
became unbearable the Rom. authorities, and in the period of adrompayia the landlords, used similar methods. 
Four cases are given, PSI rv 289; BGU 1 244; PSI 1m 162; and that publd. by Donavon, deg. 15 (1935), 
207-8, the last referring, however, probably not to a liturgy, but to the presence of a party for the purposes 
of legal proceedings, which had presumably already begun. We may perhaps add now P. Harr. 65, a case 
of bail for a man whose son had been sent to the prefect’s court to answer charges against him. Possibly, as 
the editor, J. E. Pow, says, the father was bail for his son, but gaps in the text make this very uncertain. 

P. Berol. Inv. 16374 Recto (4.p. 538, Antinoopolis), one of two docs. publd. by S. G. Kapsomeyos, 
BZ 37, 15-17, is an indemnity given by a person appointed to collect taxes on an estate (cf. P. Oxy. I 136) 
to the person who has gone surety for him. As in P. Oxy. I 125, all the promissor’s property, past and 
present, is hypothecated. 


(vii) Negotiable instruments. 
V. Aranoio-Rviz, Il problema dei titoli al portatore in un nuovo papiro di Tebtunis, Atti IV Congr. Int. 
Pap., 251-8, derives arguments in favour of the view that something like negotiability existed from the 


report of a case of A.D. 127 in which the plaintiff relies upon a doc. which is in the name of another. The 
pap. is to be publd. in the next Milan volume. 
(viii) Discharge of obligations. 

G. La Prra, La stipulatio aquiliana nei papiri, Atti IV Congr. Int. Pap., 479-84, explains historically 
the illogical coexistence of stip. g., with a pactum transactionis and penal stipulations in Byzantine papp. 
(e.g. P. Lond. Inv. 2017). The restriction of the effect of stip. Ag. to matters that the parties had in mind is 
classical reception into civil law of principles derived from the praetorian pactum, but when it was desired 


to secure extension to all matters this was expressed by a ref. to the stip. Aq., which originally had that effect. 
This is post-classical. 
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E. Tue Law oF Stccession 
C. AL Mascut, La solennite della *heredis institutio® nel d. r.. 4eg. 17, 197-232, argues that the relaxation 
of rules of form for fastitutio heredis in later classical law was a progressive p-ocess under the influence of 
practorian indifference to formality. and that Constantine’s enactment of 339 (C. 6.23.15) was no innovation. 
The constitution of Alexander Severus, evidenced by Pap. E. R. 17u2, allowing the use of Gk. in wills, was 


no mere act of tolerance (as Mrrrets held), but fits in with many examples in the Digest of the interpreta- 
tion of (+k, wills. 


F, THE Courts AND PROCEDURE 

L. Gervet, Sur la notion du jugement en droit grec, Arch. hist. dr. or. 1, 111-44. starting from the 
conception of the court as umpire concludes that in Attic law (to which he contines himself) even at its most 
developed stave the function of a yuadgement was not to recognize pre-existing subjective rights but to settle 
a quarrel. He denies the validity of the distinction between 8éxa: xara twos and mpds twa, holding in effect 
that all actions are delictal. E. Serpt and B. H. Srricker, Studien su Pap. B M ey. 10591, Z. Sav. 57, 
272-308, after summarizing the hist. of the case with which THompson’s 4A Family Archive from Siut (JEA 
21, 92) is concerned, raise several points of procedural and substantive interest. They reyvard the identifica- 
tion of the trial court with the /aocritae as doubtful. for in all known cases in which, as here, the judges are 
priests, the parties and matters m dispute are also of a priestly character, and the jurisdiction may be a 
special one. In general the inquisitorial nature of Egn. procedure is held to be confirmed, and a former 
suggestion of SeIpL’s that one of the persons mentioned mizht have been called as a witness by a party 
(JEA 22, 87) is withdrawn. The procedure is native, with some Gk. innovations, such as the eicaywyeds 
and the irdurque to the strategos, and it is shown that the strategos is under a duty, if he cannot succeed 
in mediating between the parties, to send the case for trial to a court designated by law. The problematical 
‘valuation’ does not represent a reception of riznua, but is a proceeding intended to safeguard one’s right. 
If something is done which might interfere with a man’s rights. he must either bring an action or execute 
a deed of valuation with sixteen witnesses. Otherwise he will be estopped after a certain time from com- 
plaining of the interference. There is an interesting analysis of the elaborate forms of pleading on pp. 292-4. 
For substantive law the main point made is that in the 2nd cent. at any rate the xa7ox% of children in their 
parents’ property is now shown not to be given directly by the law of succession but to be based on settle- 
ments, which once made cannot be revoked. From a new reading in BM 10598 1. 14 the authors conclude 
that Tefhape sued Tuot for *Ackernutzen’. For this claim ef. TacBexscuiac, Z. Sav. 55, 283 (JEA 22, 84) 
on dixy Kapod. H. KORTENBEUTEL, Zum Sondergericht der Aposkeuai, Aeg. 16 (1936), 292-5, shows from a 
Berlin fragm., P. 7415, that the special court for soldiers’ dependents in the ydépa was probably that of the 
Phrourarch. 


W. KunkeL, Z. Suv. 57, 401-12, reviewing BerNEKER, Sondergerichtsbarkeit (JEA 22, 87), criticizes 
a number of points in detail. 

J.N. Corot, Le P. Oxy, LIT 471, Une cognitio Caesariana sous Trajan, Atti IV Congr. Int. Pap., 395-434, 
collects apropos of this “heathen martyr’ doc. a great deal of information on the imperial tribunal. 

According to a rev. by Paora Barison, deg. 17, 296-7, G. Vismara, Episcopalis Audientia (Pubbl. 
Cnie. Catt. Ser, I, 54. Milan), contains a chapter on the papyrological evidence, in which he contends 
that P. Lips. 43 shows a case which was not one of arbitration merely in which the parties approached the 
bishops’ court direct, without previously going to the secular authorities. 

H. F. Jorowrcez, Case Law in Rom. Eg., Journal of the Society of Public Teachers of Law, 1937, 1-15, 


discusses the evidence for citation of precedents, including P. Lond. Inv. 2565 (JEA 21, 224-47; 23, 111), 
and arszues for a Rom. rather than a Gk. origin of the practice. 


G. Praric Law 

CL, PREatx, Cn Probléme de la politique des Lagides. la fuiblesse des edits, Atti del IV Congr. Int. Pap., 
153-03. shows how the attempt of the Ptolemies to harness the whole social and economic life of the country 
to the service of the state, and thus to turn much private into public law, made their legislation weak. The 
essay is partly an amplification of what the author said, Chron. d°Eg. 10 (1935), 343-60 (JEA 22, 89). 

V. Arancio-Ruiz, Cna nuova iscrizione sul protettorato dei Tolemei in Cirenaica, Riv. di fil. 15, 
20-77 (ef. B (in) above), reprinting part of the inscr. (probably 109-8 B.c.) in col. 538 of Documenti 
autiehi dal Africa italiana (1. 2) with comments, takes Il. 3-13 to be the end of the dydiopa referrmg to 
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sacrifices, and thus a municipal, not a royal enactment. It is a mistake to suppose that, in form, royal 
enactments took precedence of all other sources, and ll. 14-26 contain a recommendation to ‘the Cyrenaeans’, 
i.e. probably the xowev, asking only that the gist (yrépq) of the accompanying royal apéoraypa should be 
included in the local Sccacrixov dedypappa. Arayp. is a collection of rules on some branch of state activity, 
but outside Eg. not necessarily royal. In the phrase TOV Bacdccady TpooTraypaTwv Kal TOV vopov (il. 8-9), vOpoe 
means the municipal statutes, and the antithesis is more common than venerally supposed. because of 
the ambiguity of rézos which can also be used for a legal norm generally, but is never used of the enactment 
of a Hellenistic sovereign. So in the Empire eyo came to be opposed to dardées, and the late Rom. 
terminology is descended from the relations between the Ptolemies and the free cities. For these relations 
see also A. Hevss, Stadt u. Herrscher d. Hellenisinus, in thren staats- u. volkerrechtlichen Beziehungen, Klio, 
Beiheft 26, 273 pp.. whose main conclusion is that there was never any integration into a monarchical legal 
system, and that, so far as jurisdiction was concerned, the ruler never did more than support and influence 
the autonomous activities of the cities. 

W. Scutsart, Das Gesetz vu. d. Kaiser in qriechischen Urkunden, Klio 30, 54-69, puts tozether some of 
the introductory generalities to be found in docs., and refs. to the different virtues of the emperor, especially 
in relation to law. The existence of a governor. to whom are ascribed sume of the imperial attributes, 
differentiates the Rom. from the Ptol. position. 


7. Palaeography and Diplomatic 


A. SrGaLas, ‘Toropia rijs “EMyuixiis Ppadis (JEA 22, 90), is highly commended in Phil. Woch. 57, 997-9, 
by J. Karirsvyanis. I have not been able to see the not. hy M. Se@re in 1 Mondo classico & (1936), 362. 

G. RupBere, De nominibus sacris adnotatiunculue, Eranos 33 (1935), 146-51 (previously omitted from 
this section by oversight), is a useful discussion of the examples of nomina sacra in the Beatty papp. and 
P. Lond. Christ. 1. On the origin of nomina sacra, however, the author's speculations are much less satis- 
factory, and his suggestion that they were modelled on the scrawled forms of the Imperial names and 
titles in the prescripts of papp. will find few adherents. A reconsideration of the whole problem is urgently 
needed. 

I have not seen an art. by L. Tu. Lerort, La Transcription des teates mutil’s, Muscon 50, 1-4, which 
may belong in this section. It presumably relates to Coptic MSS. 

JERZY MANTEUCFFEL, Wykuzy Asiaiek w papyrusuch (= Book-catalogues in the papyri), Wunera 
philologica Ludovico Cwitklinski oblata (Posnaniae, 1936), 145-54, is also inaccessible to me. 

A popular account of the genesis and development of the codex is given by Hcco Ipscuer, Der Koder, 
in Jahrb. f. Einbundkunst 4, pp. 1-15 (of offprint), 2 pls. It includes, however, some rather surprising 
statements, e.g. that the roll is a finer and more practical form than the codex, or that rolls of vellum are 
unsatisfactory (what about the many thousands of medieval vellum rolls?): and to suggest that pap. is 
more durable than vellum is surely a paradox. The reference to pap. codices of Gk. Biblical texts dating 
from the first cent. a.p. is disquieting (or is it a misprint for second cent. a.D. 7), and the statement that Gk. 
and Coptic pap. codices down to the end of the third cent. (are there any Coptic MSS. of this date ?) regularly 
consisted of a single large quire is not correct. In dealing with the Mani codices. however, where he can 
draw from his unrivalled personal experience, the author is on firmer ground, and has much that is interesting 
to say about these once-splendid volumes. 

C, BraprorD WELLES, Dura Papyrus W1, Arch. hist. dr. or. 1, 1-24, though not strictly Egn. papyrology, 
includes some interesting observations on the rivalry of vellum and pap. at Dura (the latter apparently 
introduced by the Roman army). There is also a fresh discussion of the vexed question of the “double deed’; 
for further details and for other work on lezal diplomatic cf. above. § 6 A{yv). 

P. CoLLomp attemps an explanation of the occasional or even exclusive use of the 2nd pers. pl. in royal 
letters addressed to a sinzle personage, La Lettre d plusieurs destinataires, Aite TV Congr. Int. Pap.. 199-207. 
With considerable reservations he puts forward the suggestion that a general circular letter, wntten through- 
out in the 2nd pers. pl., provided the model for individual copies, intended for dispatch to different officials, 
in which the plural had been generally (but by no means consistently) altered to the singular. 

G. Pasguatt, Storia della tradizione e critica del testo (JEA 22, 90; 23, 103) is revd., on the whole appre- 
ciatively, by B. L. Utemay in Cl. Pail. 32, 371-3; even where he disagrees with the author. ULLMay pays 
tribute to the depth of learning and many-sided interests which characterize the work. 

Q 
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8. Lexicography and Grammar 


CG. Guepist, Studi dedicati alla memoria di Paolo Ubaldi (Pubbl. del? Univ. catt. del Sacro Cuore, Serie V: 
Se. stor., vol. 16), Milano, 443-80, uffers us ‘a rapid glance’ at the chief characteristics of the apocryphal 
vospels and quotes many parallels from the papp. The genitive after cafapedw and xaapés is surely ablatival 
of separation and not ‘di ambito”. We are informed that movevw takes es or zpés with the accusative when 
the verb is in the future or aorist (p. 450); but note movetw eis tov Oedv BGU 874, 11, etc., and moreicar 
7 Adyo BUU 674, 6. On év and e’s the author remarks that év — the dative for motion towards is rare 
in the Koing. It 1s quite frequent in the papp.. e.g. P. Oxy. 65, 3; P. Flor. 156.7; P. Ryl. 125, 25, ete., ete. 
For dua c. genitive ef. P. Oxy. 903, 3; P. Lond. 241, 10, ete. 7 Oédets roujow is quite possibly a Latinism: 
quid velis fucuam. With Gere ére zéaov Sixatds éore cf. ypdibov you Ste mob ebpickopey P. Oxy. 1671, 22. rod + 
infinitive after veiw is hardly a consecutive use; it should be classed with the same usage after verbs of 
desiring and attempting. On the substantivizing force of the article ef. ywplis rod 7a Stopodoynuéva CPR 4, 
27; dca 70 ewe perpiws exorza P. Lips. 108, 5, ete. 
P.W. Hansa, Cl. Phil. 32, 44-58, in dealing with angiportum, platea, and vicus, deals incidentally with 
Terw70s, dudodor, Aavpa, pUun artery, TvPAy Syn. The Gk. masculines in circumflexed -as are discussed by 
W. Petersen, ibid., 121-30. The suftix from small beginnings in the classical period ‘spread out until in a 
possessive sense it has become one of the commonest suffixes in modern Gk. It commonly designates 
(1) the male person in possession of a thing. e.g. dumedas ; (2) the possessor of a bodily or mental characteristic, 
e.g. xedadas ~ fathead” ; (3) the maker or seller of something, a special case of (1), e.g. ya\ards “milkman”. 
The same author (ibid.. 305-28) contributes a study of the Greek place-names in -(e)#r. To the names 
for parts of a house we should, I think, add the new word izepdv; we have the dative of this contracted 
form of dzepgov in P. Fay. 95, 12, where the edd. print daepwor without any accentuation. H. C. Yourre 
(ibid., 155-8) shows convincingly that the éyoroua of P. Oxy. 1160, etc.. isa colloquial corruption of the adverb 
€xouera meaning ‘next to, close to’. The same author (ibid., 368-9) quotes a parallel for the cauBédw of 
P. Oxy. 903, 19. P. CHanrrayrye, in Rev. ét. lat. 15, 88-91, discusses Latin loan-words in late Gk., and shows 
how such words revivitied moribund native suffixes such as ~rwp. Of general linguistic surveys which contain 
chapters onthe KoinéI have not seen the work of P. S. Costas, An Outline of the History of the Greek Language: 
with particular emphasis on the Koine and the subsequent periods (Chicago, Ukrainian Academy of Sciences 
of America, 1936). A, SEMENOV’s book, The Greek Language in its Evolution: an Introduction to its Scientific 
Study (New York, Macmillan, 1936), does not inspire confidence. S. E. Jounson, in J. Bibl. Lit. 56, 331-45, 
suggests an approach to the problem of Semitisms in the New Testament and cites papp. 


9. General Works, Bibliography, General Notes on Papyrus Texts 


A. GENERAL 


Papyrology : its contributions and problems (the Henry Russel Lecture, delivered May 14, 1936), by 
J.G. WINTER, printed in Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Rev. 42 (Summer, 1936, No. 23), 234-48, is excellent 
as a brief popular survey. 

A lengthy art. on Papyrus, packed as usual with vast stores of refs., is contributed by H. LecLerca 
to the Dict. arch. chrét., xt. 1, coll. 1370-1520. Though rather uneven and arbitrary in plan and treat- 
ment, it is well worth reading; sections on the manufacture of pap. in its technical and commercial 
aspects are followed by a goodly array of typical Christian texts on pap., printed in full, with translns. and 
nn.—amulets, prayers, liturgies, homilies, libelli, church inventories, Christian letters, the Logia, and so 
forth. Then come, rather out of place, sections on the papp. of W. Europe, such as the Ravenna deeds and 
papal bulls on pap. This part of the article is exceptionally full. more so indeed than the corresponding chap. 
in PREISENDANZ’s Papyrusfunde u. Papyrusforschung (which, by the way, should have been referred to). 
We then return to Eg. with sections on Jews and anti-Semitism (the bibliography of Bretu’s Jews and 
Christians alone runs to almost 3 columns!), brief nn. on the Mani papp., complete transcrs. of the new 
Gospel fragmm. in the BM, and a short list of the contents of the Chester Beatty papp. Christian music 
is almost confined to discussion of P. Oxy. 1786 (5$ columns). Finally comes a vast bibliography, consisting 
of (1) a complete list of all publns. of papp. before 1900, and (2) a list of publns. of specifically Christian papp. 
from that date down to about 1936. 

A comprehensive lst of school exercises from Egypt, including papp., ostrr., and wooden tablets, has 
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been compiled by P. Cotiart, Les Papyrus scoluires, Mel. Desrousseauc, 69-80. Its 177 items are classified 
under different heads, Alphabets, Writing copies, Grammatical pieces, Homer, Mathematics, etc.; the 
whole should be invaluable for future editors of papp. 

A masterly survey of Latin papp. from the pen of U. Winckey, Uber den Nutzen d. lateinischen Papyri, 
is publd. in Ati IV Congr. Int. Pap., 101-22. Originally delivered as a paper at the Florence Congress 
(the subject was suggested to him by VITELL1) it now reappears fully equipped with footnotes and refs., 
which the wide dispersion of the material makes extremely valuable. After touching on the value of Latin 
papp. for our knowledge of palaeography, diplomatic, Latin literature, and Roman law, WILCKEN traces 
the vicissitudes of Latin as an official languaye in Eg. from Augustus to Justinian, as exemplified by the 
docs. themselves. 

E. SeIpL's work as liaison officer between dem. and Gk. papyrology gives a special value to his paper 
at the Oxford Papyrological Conyress, Demotisehe Urkundenlehre nach d. fruhptol. Texten, now printed as 
Minch. Beitr. 27 (58 pp.). He analyses the types of dem. papp. from Alexander's conquest to the death of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, traces the mutual influence (if any) of Gk. and dem. forms, and concludes with a 
chronological table of the 144 papp. from the period in question, 

Some useful accounts of collections of papp. and the progress made with their publn. have recently 
appeared. Kari Karpeceiscu, Aus den Giessener Pupyrussammlungen UT, Nachr. d. Giessener Hochschul- 
gesellschaft, XI. 3, pp. 1-8 (of offprint), vives a pleasant semi-popular account of recent Giessen publns., and 
announces that the next volume, which will appear very shortly, is to be Griechixche Wirtschaftsrechnungen 
u. Verwandtes, by JoHANN HtMMEL ( = P. Jand. viii). The remaining volumes of the Janda series will be: 
Heft 9, Griechische Rechtsurkunden, by KALBFLEISCH With assistance from E. KIess_rne (in preparation) ; 
Heft 10, Verschiedenes; Heft 11, Ostruka Iandana; Heft 12. Addenda, Corrigenda, and Indices (in prepara- 
tion). In the series Witteilungen aus d. Papyrussummlung d. Geessener Criversitatsbibliothek the following 
vols. are projected: Heft 5, Alecandrinische Gerusia-dkten, by A. VoN PREMERSTEIN (proniised for 1937, 
but I have not yet seen it); Heft 6. Griechische Verwaltungsuskunden aus Tebtynis aus d. Anfang d. dritten 
Jahrhunderts n. Chr. (reported as ready for press): Heft 7. Rechtsurkunden; Heft 8, Verwaltungsurkunden, 
Wirtschaftsrechnungen u. Verwandtes; Heft 9, Verschiedenes; Heft 10, Addenda, Corrigenda, Indices (in 
preparation). 

P, Cotnart gives an excellent account of Les Papyrus inédits de la Faculté des lettres de Paris, in Atti IV 
Congr. Int. Pap., 69-75. This institution possesses (1) a large quantity of Ptol. cartonnage excavated by 
Lerepvee and Jovevet at Ghorain and other sites in 1900-1902 and to be publd. by Jovaver: (2) the 
Reinach collection, including unpublished papp. sufficient for several volumes, two of which are in prepara- 
tion at the moment, riz. carbonized frazmm. from Thmuis, to be publd. by ANDRE BaTarLLe, and a vol. of 
miscellaneous texts, both literary and documentary, undertaken by the Institut de Papyrologie. The 
résumé of the contents of this latter vol. sounds most attractive ; (3) The Weill collection, shortly to be publd. 
by Cottart and Mile Rovirtarp. Hays Gerstincer. Bericht uber d. derzeitigen Stand d. Arbeiten an d. 
Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, in Atti IV Congr. Int. Pap., 305-12, describes the contents of Heft 3 of the 
Mittedungen aus d. Wiener Papyrussammlung, which will complete the publication of the non-Christian 
literary papp. Much work has already been done on the Christian texts, including some important fragmm. 
of Origen. It is hoped to continue the publn. of non-literary papp. in the CPR, and reference is made to 
some of the more interesting docs. now being studied. Heft 4 of the Wittelungen will contain Hebrew 
and Aramaic texts, edited by A. Z. Scuwarz. Unfortunately, now as in the past, economic difficulties are 
the chief obstacle to the progress of the work. 

J .E. Powe, £ Payiri greci Rendel Harris, Atti IV Congr. Int. Pap., 23-5, has been overtaken by 
the publn. it foreshadowed, The Rewlel Harris Papyri (JE A 23. 89). 

Another popular account (cf. JKA 23, 4) of the various papyrolozical collections in the Rylands 
Library is to be found in Bull. Ryl. Libr. 21, 298-302. 

G, MANTEUFFEL, Die nene Warschauer Ostrakasammlung, has been noticed under $3 above. 

I have not seen Evaristo Breccta, Des romische Agypten, Die Antike 13, 61-76, which is said to be 
translated from an article in an Italian journal; the same author's Egitte greco e romano (Nuova Collezione, 
III), Naples, Loffredo [1936], is likewise inaccessible to me. 

Karu KERENYI discusses from a psychological point of view the attitude of different ancient civilizations 
towards book-learning, and stresses the importance of papp. as illustrating the revolution in outlook wrought 
by Alexandrine scholarship: Die Pupyri u. d. Wesen d. alexandrinischen Kultur, Att: IV Congr. Int. Pap., 


27-37. 
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B. BrBptioGRAPHY 

The following bibliographies are continued: 

P. Cortant, Bulletin Pupyrologique. xv (19385). Rev. ét. gr. $9 (1936), 501-35. 

M. Howser. CL. PREAUN, and others: Bibliogruphie pupyrologique in Chron. Eg. 12, 101-25, 265-302. 

A. CaLpertst, Bibliografin metodica, Aeg. 17, 129-94, 304-19; Testi recentemente pubblicati, 1eg. 16 (1936), 
38u6—-4U; 17, 104-8, 283-4. 

U. Wickes, Urkunden-Referat, Archiv 12, 218-47. 

Cc. C. Epcar, Paupyri, in The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 99-105. 


C. GENERAL Notes oN Papyrus TEXTS 


S. Extrem, Varin, Nos. 79-85. in Symb. Oslo, 17, 103-6, contains a number of excellent suggestions 
for the reading or interpretation of passages in publd. papp. 

J.C. Nawer. Ad Octarianas ’Evrecéers quasdam, Arch. hist. dr. or. 1, 239-48, is inaccessible to me. 

Ci). Micxw1rz has something to say on the use of yold and silver coins as bullion in New pupyri of numis- 
muttic interest, Num. Chron. 17. 141-3 (on P. Brem. $3 and P. Harr. 97). 

The section Aggiunte, correzioni. riedizioni di papiri e di ostraca is to be found in -teg. 16 (1936), 341; 
17, 109-10; 17, 285 (the last-mentioned consists of the publn. ofa new fraym. of P. Lond. 1917 by T. C. SKEaT). 


10. Miscellaneous, Excavations, Personal 


The proceedings of the Fourth Papyrological Congress have appeared in a volume dedicated to the memory 
of Virrettr: Atti del IV Congresso Internazionale di Papirologia. Firenze, 28 Aprile—2 Maggio 1935. Pubbli- 
cazioni di *Aegyptus’. Serie Scientifica: vol. v. Milan, 1936. xxv+ 496 pp. Price L. 100. Containing 
39 papers by authors from 14 different countries, it well ustrates the international character of papyrology, 
and a commendably large number of contributors either give reports on papyrological work in progress or 
projected, or discuss questions of general and topical interest. A. CaLDERINI, Problemi di organizzazione e di 
divulgazzione di Papirologia (351-8). makes some valuable suggestions for editors of papp.; these include 
(1) a plea for uniformity in presentation of the material (including the novel but attractive proposal that 
the general conclusions drawn from the doc. should be placed at the end and not, as is now customary, 
embodied in the introduction) ; (2) more facsimiles, where possible alongside the text ; (3) a standard nomen- 
clature for the titles given to documentary papp.; (4) closer agreement on the abbreviations used to indicate 
different editions of papp. (a deplorable instance of ambiguity in this matter is provided by VoGLraNo’s 
new Pupiri Milanesi, so entitled regardless of CaLDERINT’s own publn. of the same name, for which *P. Mil? 
is the accepted abbreviation since 1928); (5) a Berichtigungsliste issued on cards at regular intervals, 
each card containing, under the name of the pap. concerned, the particular correction, comment, or re- 
edition to be noted. The final paragraphs discuss methods of popularizing papyrology by lectures, popular 
arts., publns. of select texts. ete. H. A. SanpErs, Some Publns. in course of preparation by American 
Papyrologists (469-71), deals with the work of Michigan scholars. All the publns. described have since 
appeared, except for the second vol. of Tebtunis papp., now being prepared by A. E. R. Bosak and Mrs. E. 
Htssetman. A valuable paper by A. Miotatt, L. Amarr, and C. Bocca, Di un nuovo metodo applicato alla 
fotografia di Ostraka” (77-83, with 4 figs.), describes various experiments with ostrr. from which the writing 
had practically disappeared through rubbing and disintegration. Ordinary ultra-violet and infra-red photo- 
yraphy were alike unsuccessful, but remarkable results were obtained by impregnating the ostr. ina fluorescent 
solution (a preparation of alder bark), illuminating it with ultra-violet light. and photographing with an 
infra-red filter and infra-red sensitive plates. 

The Fifth Papyrological Congress was held at Oxford from 30 Aug.-3 Sept. 1937. The list of members 
exceeded 170, and over 6U papers were read, the majority of which, thanks to the timely intervention of 
M. Hompert. are shortly to be publd. in book form by the Belgian Fondation Exgyptologique Reine Elisabeth. 
Reports on the Congress so far to hand include a charmingly-worded appreciation by W. Orro, Zum 
heutigen Stand d. Papyrusforschung: der fitnfte internationale Papyrologen-Kongress zu Oxford, in Hist. Z. 
157, 309-18, and notes in Cl. Rer. 51, 161, and Aeg. 17, 124-8. 

C. Asti, Scavi di Tebtynis (1930-1935), Atti LV Congr. Int. Pap.. 473-8, gives a summary account of the 
excavations, particularly of the Temple of Suchos. A. Vociiayo, Gli scavi della Missione Archeologica 
Milanese a Tebtynis, ibid. 485-96, actually describes his work at Medinet Madi, and reprints the text of the 
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lengthy invocations to Isis inscribed on the walls of the temple of Amenemmes III after its restoration in the 
time of Ptolemy Soter IT; though these effusions are of some interest from the standpoint of rehyious history, 
in poverty of thought and faultiness of metre they almost foreshadow Dioscorus! So far as papp. are 
concerned, nothing like the Mani codices has vet rewarded the excavators, though VoGLiayxo was fortunate 
enough to pick up some scraps of Callimachus in Medinet el-Fayyam. On Medinet Madi see also the report 
of the Antiq. Dept. in Chron. d’Eg. 12, 55-7. 

The Franco-Pohsh excavations at Edfu have brouzht to light, among other remains of the Ptol., Rom., 
Byzantine, and Arab periods, a remarkable group of about 200 ostrr. relating toa Jewish family settled there ; 
many are receipts for the Jew-tax, the ‘Iovdaiwy réAecua, on which they shed valuable light. Cy. K. 
MicwatowskxI, Neue Funde in Edfu, Forsch. u. Fortschr. 13, 273-5, and the report by B. BRUYERE in 
Chron. @Eg. 12, 185-9. 

E. Breccta surveys the past. present, and future of digging for papp. in Dove e come si trovano i 
papiri in Egitto, eg. 16 (1936), 296-305. He points out that the kimdn of the Graeco-Rom. period are 
now practically worked out, except where there are modern towns on top (e.g. Kom Ishyzau); of the un- 
inhabited kimdn, only Dimai, Medinet Madi, and Antinoe offer any real prospect of papp.. though of course 
there is always the possibility of chance finds in the most unlikely place. 

N. Festa writes a Commemorazione di Girolamo Vitelli in Rend. R. Ist. 6 (1936), 267-83. An obituary of 
Orro GrRaDENWITZ by E. ALBERTARIO appears in St. ef Doc. 1 (1936). while H. LrerzMayy contributes 
an appreciation, Adolf Deissmann zum Geddchtnis, to Z. f. neut. Wiss. 35 (1936), 299-306. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: CHRISTIAN EGYPT (1937) 
By DE LACY O'LEARY, D.D. 


1. BrericaL 


A. Bostic. Untersuchungen u.d. kopt. Proverbienterte ...(JEA 23. 110) has been revd. by W. Titi in WZA MV 
44, 280-90, and by J. Sron in Biblica 18, 354-6. 

W.H. P. Hatcu, The Subscription in the Chester Beatty Manuscript of the Harclean Gospels, in Harv. Theol. 
Rev, 30, 141-55, refers to the monastery of 76 “Evaror outside Alexandria, where Thomas of Hargel revised 
the Syr. gospels, in this subscription called Der’ of “Antinin® (i.e., following the rule of Antony), which may, 
however, be pointed Der’ of “Enatiiniyon® (7.e. “Evarov). denoting the ‘convent of the Enatonians*, which 
H. thmks the more probable. Neither ’dvtwrcavol nor ’Evarortavol occurs in Greek. 

J.L. Roore, Studien z. koptischen Bibelteat ...(JEA 22, 94; 23, 110) is revd. by W. Tart in WZAM 44, 
291-2, and has also a very brief not. by S. GASELEE in JT7'N 38, 70. 

W. Tin, Saidische Fragmente d. Alten Testaments appears in Mus¢éon 50, 175-238. 

The *Abna l-Kanisah’ edn. of the New Testament (JEA 21, 108; 22, 94; 23. 111) is revd. (together with 
the Euchologion) by O. H. E. BurMEsTER in JTS 38, 196-9. 

E.G. Resyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri...(JEA 23, 110) has added fasc. vi (Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Eeclesiasticus), xiv—32 pp. Earlier parts are revd. by K. Lake in J. Bibl. Lit. 58 (1936), 244-5, and by 
L. Cerraux in Rer, Chist. eccl. 33, 72-5, 541-2. As C. points out, the text contains no very unusual reading. 
The three pp. at the end of the preface ‘recueillent les legons du papyrus qui, 4 l'avis de I'éditeur, méritent 
une attention spéciale’ (p. 75). and to these the revr. adds a series of others which also merit attention. 
Here must be noted the art. on The Nature of the Teat of the Chester Beatty Papyrus in Acts, by R. V. G. TaskER 
in JTS 38, 383-95. ‘We have in fact here a text not unlike that of the Caesarean text in the Gospels, a 
text which is mainly but not solely the text of the great uncials & B, for it has a blend of readings of which 
some are found also in D. (p. 398). Ref. should also be made to Fr. W. Beare, The Chester Beutty Biblicul 
Papyri. in Chron. d Eg. 12. 81-91. 

H. I. Bein and T. C. Skeat, New Gospel Fragments (1935), 33 pp., is revd. by Homperr in Chron. 
Eg. 11 (1936), 180, by Hupy in Rech. sc. rel. 26 (1936), 469-70, by Benort in Rev. Bibl. 45 (1936), 272-3, 
and by an anonymous writer in Exp. Times 47 (1936). 208-9. 

H. 1. Bertrand T. C. Skeat, Fragments of an Unknown Gospel ...(JEA 22, 94) is revd. by H. A. SANDERS 
in Cl. Phi. 32, 163-4. Earlier revs. are by J. Brum in OLZ 39 (1936), 613-16, by Cotwext in J. Rel. 16 
(1936), 478-80, and by ScuMipt and JEREMIAS in Theol. Blatter for Feb. 1936. 34. Here also should be noted 
L, Cerracx, Purulléles canoniques et extru-canoniques de ‘Tévangile inconnu’, in Mus¢on 49 (1936). 55-77. 

H. A. Sanpers, A Third-century Papyrus Codex of the Epistles of Paul... (JEA 22, 94) is revd. by E. C. 
CoLtwetct in Cl. Phil, 32, 385-7. C. considers that ‘Professor Sanders’ evaluation of the text is none too 
clear, nor is it very convincing” (p. 327), and that “Those interested in the NT text should supplement their 
study of Sanders’s careful publn. of this pap. by a study of Lietzmann’s brilliant explanation of its signific- 
ance” (ibid.); also by H. v. SoveN in Gnomon 13, 43-54, and by R. P. Benorr in Rer. Bibl. 46, 58-82. This 
last deals with the varr. and gives critical nn.; some of the defects are due to a hasty copyist. H. Hosxrer. 
at Study in the Chester Beatty Codex of the Pauline Epistles.in JTS 38, 148-63, throws a good deal of light on 
the problems involved in this interesting text. The date seems to be not later than a.p, 200, and this puts 
back the date of the basic form of the Cop. version much earlier than has been hitherto assumed. *The 
underly ny sympathy ranyes rather more with the base of the Boh. than with that of the Sah. (p. 149). 
There is very little evidence of a Cop. reaction on the Gk. There is an earlier not. of the Beatty-Michigan 
Pauline pap. by W. Kexnetu Crark in J. Bibl. Lit. 55 (1936), 83-4. The leading study on this pap., 
W. LietzMasy, Zar Wurdigung d. Chester Beatty Papyrus d. Paulusbriefe ...(JEA 21, 108) is discussed by 
L. Cerracx in MWuséun 50, 160-6. 

C. H. Rogerrs, Two Biblical Papyri in the John Rylands .. .(JEA 23. 110) is revd. by F. W. Beare in 
Chron. d’Eg. 12, 101-2. by M. L. D. in Rev. Bibl. 46, 141-5. and by L. Cerratx in Rev. d'hist. ecel. 38, 70-2. 
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2. APOCRYPHAL, MaNICHSEAN 
(a) Apocrypha. 

C. Scuurpr and W. Scuvsart, Hpdées Mavdov (JEA 23, 111) is revd. by J. ScHNEIDER in DLZ 58, 
947-50, by St. Loscu in Zeitschr. f. bibl. Wiss. 54, 342-3, by E. Hexsecke in TLZ 62, 199-201, by 
H. I. Betx in JTS 38, 189-91, who suggests several emendations (p. 191), by B. Arraver in Theol. Rer. 36. 
10-12. by L. CerFatx in Muséon 50, 161-2, and by F. Hatkrs in dn. Boll. 55, 354-7, who notes: *On se 
rappellera que, dés 1904, en publiant les fragments du papyrus d’'Heidelberg ( BHO 882) il (i.e. Prof.C. Schmidt) 
avait énoncé cette thése surprenante que les trois apocryphes pauliniens dont Vantiquité est incontestable: 
la légende de Ste Thécle, la correspondance supposée de l'Apotre avec les Corinthiens, enfin son martyre, 
n'étaient que des morceaux détachés d'une grande composition intitulée [pdéers Havaov. De cet ourrage 
considérable, aucune trace n’avait survécu en grec: seuls les fragments coptes permettaient & M.N. de le 
reconstituer idéalement’ (p. 355). The editor considers that the newly discovered material confirms his 
thesis; the revr. takes the opposite view. 


(b) Manichaean. 

A. Boutic, Die Veraffentlichung d. Berliner koptischen Mani-Texte appears in Forsch. u. Fortschr. 13, 
263-4, and emphasizes the importance of the Kephuluiu. 

C. Scumipt and A. Boutic, Manichaische Handschriften d. Stuatlichen Museen. Berlin, 1: Kephaluia, 
Stuttgart (1935)... (JEA 21, 109; 22, 95; 23, 111) is revd. by W. Trup in WZAM 44, 290-1. New 
fascc. (Nos. 7, 8, pp. 148-94) have appeared. 

H. Pororsxy and H. Ipscwer, Manichaische Homilien ...(JEA 20, 207) was revd. by O. KricHMann 
in Z. f. Kirchengesch. 55 (1936), 678-83. 

H. H. Scuanper, Manichdismus nach neuen Funden u. Forschungen, in Orientalische Stimmen z. Erlé- 
sungsgedanken (Morgenland, 28), Leipzig, 1936, 80-109. 


3. LirvRGIcaL 


Pp. V. B. contributes II rito copto e la sua liturgia to La voce del Nilo 6, 51-8, 80-2, 102-4, 120-1. 

O. H. E. Burmester, The Tiaruhat of the Cop. Church is a contribution to Or. Chr. Per. 3, 78-100. 

The Cop. Euchologion of the ‘Abna |-Kanisah’ (JE. 23, 112) is revd. by J. Stmoy in Orientalia 7 
(1936), 112-17, with corrigenda and bibliographical refs. for the convenience of liturgical students. It is 
also revd. (with the same Society's edn. of the NT) by O. H. E. BuRMesrer in J7'S 38, 196~9. 

G. Grar, Das Fest Kreuzerhohung in d. orientalischen Riten, in Der Christliche Orient in Vergangenheit 
u. Gegenwart, 2, 98-101, deals with the feast observed on 17th Tout (= 14th Sept.). 


4, LrreRATURE 


J. B. BERNHARDIN, A Cop. Sermon attributed to St. Athanasius appears in JTS 38, 113-29. In the same 
periodical R. H. Coxnoxry contributes two arts., Barnabas and the Didache, ibid., 167-8, and Cunon Streeter 
on the Didache, ibid., 364-79. 

J. Leson, Le Pseudo-Basile (Adv. Eunom., iv. v) est bien Didyme 7 Alexandrie appears in JJuséon 50, 61-84. 

Toco Miva, Jules d’ Agfahs et ses @uvres, & propos dune icone conservée dans Uéglise d Abou *s-Seifein 
is publd. in Bull. Ass. am. art copte 3, 41. The list of works given in this ikon differs from that ascribed to 
the author of so many passions of Cop. martyrs: Julius is treated as a definitely historical character. 

M. Ricusrp, Une Homélie de Théophile d Alexundrie sur V institution de ! Euchariste is publd. in Rev, 
W hist. eccl. 38, 46-56. The homily is that ascribed to Cyril of Alexandria in PG 79. 1016: it is an oration avainst 
the Origenists and can be dated 29 March 400. 

BLAKE-DE Vis, Epiphanius ...(JEA 22, 95; 23, 112) is revd. by W. Henestexperc in BZ 37. 400-8, 
with a very full criticism of the Cop. material employed. 

A. STEIDLE, Patrologia seu historia antiquae litteraturae ecclesiasticae, Freiburg i, B. xviit294 pp., does 
not ignore Cop. literature, e.g. pp. 96-L00, 143-4, 265. 

M. Jvete, Theologia dogmatica, tom. V...(JEA 18, 254; 23, 118) is revd. by R. Dracuet in Vuston 50, 
411, by the same author in Rer. @hist. eccl. 33, 89-96, and by T. RIviERE in Rev. Sci. Rel. 16 (1936), 419-21. 

J. Leson, Les Anciens Symboles dans la definition de Chalcédoine is publd. in Rev. Uhist. ecel. 32 (1936), 
809-76. 

C. A. Bernovnit and L. Fricuter. Klemens v. Alexandria. Die Teppiche (Stromateis), Basel 1936, 
viiL776 pp., is a German transln. of the Stromateis. It is revd. by J. Ben in OLZ 40, 525-6 
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5. HIsToRY 
(a) Church History. 

D. Arrwater, The Dissident Eustern Churches (Religion and Culture Ser.. ed. J. Husslein), Milwaukee, 
xvii 344 pp.. illusts. (J £4 22.95: 23.113). Ch. xii deals with the Monophysite churches of the Alexandrian 
nite, (7) the Cop. Church, 239-0, and (4) the Ethiopian Church, 251-65. It covers the same ground as the 
late Dr. A. Fortescue’s work. but gives several new items and is more popular in character. 

(. Barby is the author of two studies in the hist. of the Alexandrian Church: ux origines de Cécole 
d Alecandrie in Rev. Sei. Rel. 27, 65-90, and La Rivalité @ Alerandrie et de Constantinople au v® siécle, in 
Rech. de théol. philos. hist. 19 (1936), 5-19. 

L. BReHieR contributes an art. on Blemmyes (BAéuuves ou Breuves) to the Dict. Chist. et de géogr. eccl. 1x, 
183-5. 

A work of striking interest. though not primarily concerned with Cop. or Christian material, is Fr. 
Cumont. L’Egypte des Astrologues, Brussels (Fond. Egyptol. Reine Elisabeth), 254 pp. Sect. 11 incidentally 
deals with the much debated problem of the «droyor, whom the writer regards as undesirables, consecrated 
in the sanctuary and not allowed to leave the precincts, a view which is not altogether novel. Sect. 12 
deals with Gmosis and divination, Sect. 13 with magic. 

ALN. DramantoruLos, ‘H rerdprn Olxovperrxt Svvodos év xaAnnddr, 451, appears in Oeodroyia 14 (1936), 
208-24, 207-309. 

S. GaseLer, The Copts. in J. Roy. Cent. Asiatic Soc, 24, 27-45, is an interesting art. which lavs emphasis 
upon the artistic work of the Copts. The same writer's The Roman Catholic Communion, (b) Uniat (Union 
of Chnatendom, International Convention, 1940. The Present Grouping of Christendom. Sect. mt. i. b), 
London (N.D.). 15. gives attention to the Copts and Ethiopians (pp. 9-11). Fr. Heiter, Urkirche und 
Ostkurche, Munchen, xx— 07 pp., includes "Die koptische Kirche’ (pp. 471-91) and ‘ Die athiopische Kirche’ 
(pp. 492-510). R. Janiy. Les Eglises orientales et les rites is appreciatively revd. in the Eastern Churches 
Quart. 2. 51. 

Mur. Mare Kuovzam, Missions des coptes catholiques en Egypte, Cairo, 21 pp., 11 illusts., and English 
transln. as Missions in Egypt of the Catholic Copts. Cairo, 21 pp.. 11 illusts.. is a popular work by the Uniat 
Bishop of Thebes and deals with the hist. and present state of the Cop. Uniat Church. 

Less easily classified is E. Laczrtre, L’-lme copte, in Le Rayon, Cairo, 1936, 241-5. 

G. Lazzatr, Teofilo @ Alessandria... (JEA 22, 111) is revd. by Ku. Jussen in Theol. Rev. 36, 228-9, 
and by P. Cu. Batr in BZ 37, 150-1. 

R. Monn and C. H. Myers. The Bucheum, London, 1934, 3 vols., is revd. by Cu. Martin in Rev. hist. 
eccl. 34, 425, and by L. P. K. in Antigquaries’ Journ. 1937, 92-4, the latter rev. pointing out the important 
evidence it contains as to the survival of pagamsm in Eg. after Constantine. 

J. Simon, Lo Inventaire des monuments de la Bible medi‘vale, in Orientalia 6, 360-79, directs attention to 
U. Moyserer DE VILLarD’s La Nubia medioerale (JE A 22. 99). 

G. Sorrocurgsa, La religione in Etiopia is publd. in Quaderni nazionali, 3a ser., 1, Turin, 1936, 208 pp., 
6 pls. 

D. O'Leary, The Ethiopian Church... (JEA 23, 113) is revd. by H. Dvensrye in TLZ 63, 178-9. 

J. R. Parangve, G. Barpy, P. pE LaBRIOLLE, De la puix constantinienne ...(JEA 23, 118) is revd. by 
J. Simon in La Terre Wallonne 35 (1936), 314-16, and by J. Lepoyn in Rev. Chist. eccl. 33, 85-7, the revr. 
puintiny out certain dubious statements (pp. 86-7). The new publn. in the same series is vol. Iv, P. DE 
Lasrio.ie, G. Barpy, L. Brenier, G. pE Piryvau, De la mort de Théodose a Uélection de Grégoire le Grand, 
Parts. 612 pp.. a period of great moment in the hist. of the Church, and especially of the eastern and Cop. 
communions. It is favourably revd. by J. LEBon in Rev. hist. ecel. 33, 809-11, though the revr. takes excep- 
tion to some statements—the description of Dioscorus I’s doctrine as purely Eutychian (p. 425) and certain 
other pomts, mostly those concerning the Eastern and Egn. branches of the church. The revr. considers 
that the book has been too much influenced by Maspero’s (unfinished) work. It is also revd. by J. Suwon 
in Lu Terre Wallonne 36, 71-3. 

QO. W. Reryucta, The Prefect of Egypt from Augustus to Diocletiun, Leipzig, 1935, xiv+ 155 pp. (Alio 34, 
N.F., Heft 21). » not directly concerned with Christian life, but indirectly the office and functions of the 
prefect illustrate the circumstances of the trials of the martyrs. Revd. by F. Ecertoy in Cl. Phil. 32, 182-3. 

H. Gavruter, Les Nomes d' Egypte depuis Herodote a la conquéte arabe (Mem. Inst. CEg., xxv), Cairo 
(1935), xxui— 219 pp., 5 pls., connects the nomes with Cop. dioceses. It is revd. by B. v(ay) p(£) W(ALLE) 
in Chron, € Eg. 10 (1935), 4038-5, and by A. Aprrasi in Bull. Soc. arch. d’ Alex. 30 (1936), 142-3. 
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Scuwarvtz, Acta Coneil. Univ. Chaleed. ...(JEA 23, 113) is revd. by F. Diexamp in Theol. Rev. 36, 
146-9. 


H. Péuissrer, Eglises coptes d’ Egypte (1850-1935) (Naveriana, 145), Louvain. 1936, 36 pp. 


(b) Hagiology. 

O. H. E. Burmester has published The Date of the Trunsln. of Suint Ischirin in Muséon 50, 33-60. 

kK. DowERTIL, Severos vr. Alexandria, in Byz.-neugr. Jahrbb. 30, 5-16, deals with the sixth-cent. Alexan- 
drian writer. 

K. Excperpixe, Pachomius d. Altere is an art. in the Les. f. Theol. u. Kirche, vu (1935), 860-1, and the 
same writer's Schenute appears op. cit.. IX, 243. 

H. Lecierce, Pauphnuce is an art. in the Diet. arch. chret., x1, cols. 1358-61. 

Toco Mra, Le Murtyre d Apa Epima (Serv. des Antiquités de VEgyple), Cairo, xxxii—125 pp.. gives 
the martyrdom from a Pierpont Moryan codex. J. Muyser, Le Samedi et le Dimanche dans UEglise et la 
littérature coptes, forms pp. 89-111 of this work. 

D, O'Leary, The Suints of Egypt, London, 286 pp., isa popular account of the saints commemorated 
in the Synaxarium of the Cop. Church. 

W. Tit, Hopt. Heiligen- ...(JEA 21, 111; 23. 114) was revd. by A. Bowie in PLZ 57 (1936), 572-5. 

Str. Bryon, Essai sur le cycle de Saint Mercure. martyr de Déce et meurtrier de Cempéreur Julien (Bibl. de 
V'Ecole des Hautes Et. Sciences Religieuses, cm), Paris, vii-144 pp.. 1 illust. An excellent monograph in 
which special ref. is made to the cult of Nt. Mercury im Cop. churches, according to the literary tradition 
(pp. 59-69), liturgical tradition (pp. 102-5), and iconography (pp. 128-9). 

(c) Monasticism. 

K. Hevssi, Der Ursprung d. Monchtums ... (JEA 23, 114) is revd. by J. Srnion in Orientalia, 6, 302-3, 
by C, Jenkrys in JTS 38, 290-1, by L. Hatser in Or. Chr. Per. 3, 26-9, and by L. Tu. Lerorr in Rev. 
hist. eccl. 33, 341-8, a rey. which in itself is a valuable essay on monastic origins and brings forward observa- 
tions of vital importance. L. comments on the fact that H. confines himself to Gk. and Latin sources for 
the early Egn. ascetes, for St. Pakhom and Shenoute. for whom a yood deal of Cop. material is available. 
It isrevd. also by H. Dorrres in 7'LZ 62, 101-2, and by H. A. vay Baker in View Theol. Tijdschi ift 26, 398-9. 

H. Lecrerce, Palladius is an art. in the Dict. arch. chret., xm, 912-20. W. TeLrer is the author of an 
art. on The Trustworthiness of Pulladius in JTS 38, 379-82. 

J. Stauon, Les Premiers Disciples de 8S. Amin au Wade n-Natriin (in Arabic) is publd. in As-Salah 7, 444-6. 

A. J. Festccrre, Sur une nouvelle édition du ‘De Vita Pythagorica’ de Jamblique, in Rev. ét. gr. 5v, 
470-94. The author shows analogies between this ‘Life’ and certain important docs. of Christian monachism, 
such as St. Athanasius’s Life of St. Antony, the Life and Rule of St. Pakhom, the Lausiae History, and 
the Apophthegmata. 


6. Nox-LrTERARY MATERIAL 

P. Coriart, 4 U'école avec les petits grecs d’ Egypte, in Chron. d'Eg. 11 (1936), 489-507, is a study of educa- 
tion according to the ‘school-boy’ papyri. 

W.F. Epcerton, Medinet Habu Graffiti: Fucsimiles (Univ. of Chicago. Or. Inst. Publns. xxxv1), xii+6pp., 
11 figs., 103 pls. Nos. 92-102 are Cop., the rest hierogl., hieratic. and dem.; almost all are badly damaged. 
Two pls. in colour represent scenes from the life of St. Menas. Translations are to follow later. 

R. Excetpacu, Coptic Stela of Damshir, in Bull. Ass. am. art copte, 3, 6-8, 1 pl., vives an inser. (Sa.) in 
19 lines in the Cairo Mus., in two different hands. 

S. Errrem and L. Amunpsen, Papp. Osloenses, fase. m1 (1936). xi-—326 pp., 12 pls.. contains 12 papp. 
of a literary or semi-literary character. Nos. 72-6 deal with medicine, astrology, mayic, ete. Nearly all 
are of the Rom. period (lst~3rd cents.). 

A. Hessetynck and A. van Layrscuoor, Codices coptici Vaticun?, Vatican City, xxxv--698 pp.. is 
certainly the most important Cop. publn. of the year and has been long expected. The preliminary pp. 
(ix-xxxv) contain preface, hist. of the codices, rules followed in editing, and addenda and corrigenda. Then 
follows a description of the Boh. MSS. (1-694), followed by a classified dex (695-8). The main numeration 
is still that of Mai. so that 1t is easy to find material from the older catalogues. The great vellum Nitrian 
codices (Nos. 57-69) containing Acta and homilies are described at length and the Gk. originals identified 
where possible, a most valuable feature. Every picce in the literary MSs. is minutely described, and its 
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incipit, explicit, and colophon are wiven. Vol. 1 (Sa.) is in the press, but is not likely to appear for some 
time. Vol. 11s revd. by L. TH. Lerort m Wuséon 50, 162-3, and by J. Lesoy (in Rev. dhist, ecel. 33, 805-8), 
whose rey. contains an important comment: ‘Je ne ferai de remarques que concernant un détail minime, 
assignation des dimensions des manuscrits. Tl] me semble que lutilité principale de cette indication con- 
siste en ce yu'elle peut contribuer a faire retrouver ailleurs des parties ou des feuillets de manuscrits mutilés. 
Mais le mesurave des feuillets dans leur état actuel est assez aléatoire, car certains d’entre eux peuvent 
avoir éte ronzés ou rounes. ... Pour la valeur de critére de indication, ne vaudrait-i! pas mieux signaler 
en millimétres les dimensions et [espace couvert par l’écriture, donnée beaucoup plus uniforme et constante ?’ 
(807-8). It is revd. also by H. Muster in Bull, Ass. am. art copte 3, 75-6. 

L. Tx. Lerort. Coplica Lovaniensia appears in Mus¢on 50, 5-52. with 3 pls. The MSS. included contain 
biblical fraymm. from Gn. 17-50, Ex. 1-22, Dt. 7-9. The pls. show Gn. 3, 2-7: 21, 32—-22: Dt. 9, 28—10, 4. 

H. Kase, Jr.. Pupp. in the Princetown Univ. Collection. w. Princetown, 1936, xi+-130 pp., 10 figs., con- 
tains a Gnostic fraym. (No. 107). a ‘fever amulet” of the fourth-fifth cents. 

H. J. Pororsky. Zuei kopt. Liebeszauber, in Orientalia 6, 119~31. From the evidence of two texts drawn 
from Wien Pap. K. 192 and Michivan Inv. 4932 the author deduces a hypothesis in the hist. of Christian 
dogma which is summarized by W. H(exeasTeNBerc) in BZ 37, 210. 

E. Semi, Der Eid im rum.-ag. Provinzialrecht. 11: Die Zeit v. Beginn d. Regierung Diokletians bis 2. 
Eroberung Agyptens durch d. Araber, Munch. Beitr., No. 24, 1935, has a detinite bearing upon Christianity 
as it shows the gradual modification of the form of oath under Christian influence. An appendix deals with 
the oath in Cop. law. 

McHamMabp AnMap SrKar. Oriental Manuscripts of the John Frederick Lewis Collection in the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, A Descriptive Catalogue, Philadelphia, xix—- 248 pp., 48 illusts. Amongst the MSS. 
described is one (No, 201) which is a Copto-Arabie lectionary of the thirteenth—fourteenth cents. 

W. Titi, Eine kopt. Bauernpraktik (JEA 23, 113) is a rustic calendar or agricultural guide drawn from 
material in the collection of papp. in Vienna. It is publd. in Witt. deutsch. Inst. Kairo 6 (1936), 108-50, 
I pl. It is the subject of a useful n. by W. H(ENGSTENBERG) in BZ 37, 189-90, and is revd. by L. Ta. LEFortT 
in Muséon 50, 165. 

J. G. Wister, Papp. in the Univ. of Michigan Collection, tm (Univ. of Michigan Studies. Humanistic 
Ser.. xi), Ann Arbor, 1936. xvini— 390 pp.. 7 pls. This is revd. and commended by H. I. Bett in J7'S 38, 417-18. 

Bull. Ryl, Libr. 21, 298-302 refers (p. 299) to the Cop. papp. in the Rylands Library, Manchester. There 
are more than 500 pieces. mostly of the fourth-sixteenth cents. These were catalogued by W. E. Crum 
in 1909, and a supplementary catalogue was made by the same scholar in 1920. 


7. PHILoLocy 

F. Carice, Grundlagen d. agyptischsemitischen Wortvergleichung, in WZKM, 1936, vii--278 pp., is revd. 
briefly by M. Cones in Bull. Soc. Linguistique, Paris, 38, 170-1. 

W. E. Crum, Coptic Dictionary, Part v. wjante-owgn, Vili pp. and pp. 573-744 has appeared. A sixth 
part is to follow which will contain indices of Ck. words, ete. 

H. J. Pororsky, Deux Verbes auviliaires méconnus du copte appears in C’. R. des séances du groupe linguis- 
tique det. chamito-sémitiques 3, 1-3. 

J.Srmon, Wane starb d, Koptische aus 7in ZDMG 90 (1936), (44)-(45), is the résumé of a communication 
presented to the eghth Orientalistentaz, Bonn, Sept. 1936. 

A. Sureszek. Notes on Egn. Accent as evulenced in Cop. Nouns is publd. in Poznaiskie Towarzystwo 
Dezyjacwes nank, Pocnan (1935). but I have not been able tu see a copy. The same writer's Some Hypotheses 
concerning the pre-history of the Cop. Vowels, issued by Polska Akademja Umiejetnoéci, Krakau, 1936, is revd. 
by W. Tite in WZAM 44, 288-9. 

W. Tit, Das Peel im Agyptischen appears in ZAS 73, 131-8. 

W.H. Worrece. Popular Traditions of the Cop. Language, in AJNE 54, 1-11, is chiefly concerned with 
Cop. phonology; the old traditional pronunciation differs from the modern Gk. vocalization introduced in 
the nintcenth cent. The treatment is largely based on Dr. Vycichl’s investigations in the Cop. community 
at Zeniyah. 

In Kenyon. The Chester Beatty Biblical Paupyri ... fase. vi (p. 118 above), Crum has a chapter dealing 
with the Old Coptic glosses in Isaiah, which are an important addition to our Old Coptic material. 
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8. ARCHAEOLOGY 
(a) Topography. 

N. Appot, The Monasteries of the Fayyum appeared in AJNL 53 (1936-7). 1-12, 73-96. and has been 
publd. separately, Chicayo, 1937, 66 pp. It gives some tenth-cent. contracts dealmg with the monasteries (in 
Arabic). 

J. Farvrg, S.J., L’Eglise Saint-Subas et le Murtyrium de Saint-Mare a Alexandrie, inthe Bull, Ass.am.art 
copte 3, 59-74, is a collection of valuable studies whose earlier publn. was prevented by the war. The author 
died in 1919. 

EB. Méeray, Les E glises coptes du Vieux Caire appeared in Le Rayon, Cairo, 1936, 237-9. 

H. Mester, Le Deir Abou-Lifa, in the Bull. Ass. ain. art copte, 3, 1-5, 2 illusts.. describes a monastery 
east of one of the first heights of the Gebel Katrdni in the north of the Fayvim. Seven Cop. inscrr. and one 
Arabic were found there. The same writer's Le Monastére de Saint Abraham a@ Farshout, mn the Bull. Soc. 
arch. d Alex. 9 (1936), 26-30, and his Babylone d’ Egypte in Le Rayon, 1936, 228-9, are also deserving of note. 

B. Porrryer, Das Menasheiligtum ind. Wuste Mariut appears in Der Christliche Orient in Vergangenheit 
u. Gegenwart 2, 43-50. 

M. H. Smarka Pacua, Guide sommaire du Muste Copte et des principales églises du Catre, Cairo, 94 pp., 
161 pls.. describes the various objects in the Cop. Museum—architectural fragments, wood carvings, ceramics 
and glass, textiles, metal objects, and ikons—then proceeds to describe fifteen of the principal churches of 
Cairo. It is the transin. of a guide publd. a few years ago in Arabic. It is revd. by H. M(uyreR) in the 
Bull. Ass. am. art copte 3, 77-8. 

Jou. Georg Herzog zu SAcHsen, Veueste Streifinge ... (JEA 17, 253) 1s revd. by van CUTSEM in 
An. Boll. 54 (1936). 181-2. 

A. Kawuerer, La Mer Rouge, [Abyssinie et U Afrique depuis Cantiquite, t. 2 (Mém. Soc. roy. de géogr. 
d Egypte), Cairo, 1935, xvi--555 pp.. 169 pls., 95 figs. (2 vols.). 

A. CaLpErtni, Dizionario ... (JEA 22, 99) is revd. by J. Srwon in Orcentalia 6, 132-42. and by 
W. Scuvusart in Gnomon 12 (1936), 282-4. 

(b) Art. 

C. H. Costigan. Sculpture and Painting in Cop. Art. in Bull. Ass. am. art copte 3, 48-58, points out the 
Egn. influence perceptible in Cop. art. as well as the Arab influence: its character was preserved to the ninth 
cent. It evolved normally until the fifth-sixth cents., then came a brusque change; scenes were simplified 
and reduced to two or three figures, geometrical patterns were introduced, akin to the Celtic. The two pls. 
show panels from the church of Abu Serga in Old Cairo. 

E. Diaz, Kubba, in the Encycl. Islam, suppl. No. 3, 127-34. 4 figs.. has a bearing on Cop. architecture. 

Er. Drroron, Art syrien et art copte, in Bull. Ass. am. art copte 3, 29-40, is a very full and instructive 
treatment of the two forms of art. The same writer's L’ Art copte appeared in Le Rayon, Cairo, 1936, 234-6. 

ZAKI MowamMMaD Hasan, LOLLY! cpa! 3 ded! | oli) vas, also in the Bull Ass. am. art copte 3, lW4- 
83. is upon Cop. art, sculpture, embroidery. and painting. 

U. MonneRET DE VILLARD, Die Auppelbasilike in Nubien, in Artibus Asivue 6, 203-20, 13 fiys., is an 
interesting n. on the basilicas with cupolas in Nubia and on the -Asiati¢ orivin of this type. 

8S. Guyrr, Abessinischer Kirchenbau appears in Die Christl. Kunst 33 (1936). 80-8. 

P. Gratypor, Statue copte du Musée a Alexandrie, in Bull. Inst. arch. bulgare 10 (1936), 169-72. 

H. Lectercg in CaBrou-Lecierce: Dict. arch. chrét., XW, gives two arts. with bearing upon Cop. archaeol., 
Papier (cols. 1364-9), of which sect. 1 has special bearing on Egn. does.. and Papyrus (cols. 1370-1519), 
which gives a very extensive, if not exhaustive. list of extant papp. The previous vol., x11 (1936), 2291-322, 
contained an art. on Orant, Orante, which yave special ref. to the use of these figures in Byzantine and Cop. art. 

J. Mcyser, Des vases encharistiques en verre, in Bull. Ass. am. art copte 3, 9-28, 1 pl., is a full and inter- 
esting account of the use of such vessels from Cop. and Arabic sources. The pl. represents a specimen in the 
Cop. Mus. of Old Cairo. 

R. Peister, Matériaux pour serrir au classement des textiles ¢g. postérieurs a la conquéte urabe appears in 
Rev. des arts asiatiques 10, 1-16, 73-85, figs. 1-3, 28-32. It deals chietly with material in the Arab Museum 
in Cairo. Two sections deal with Cop. Christian specimens, (1) late Cop. textiles with Christian designs, 
apparently of the seventh-ninth cents., and (2) materials from late Cop. costumes with ornamental fillets. 
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A Later Allusion to Akhenaten 


Tr has long been recognized that the dating of certain judicial proceedings in the fifty-ninth year of 
Haremhab which is found in the record of a famous lawsuit under Ramesses II' can be explained 
only by the attribution to Haremhab of all the regnal years of Akhenaten and his ephemeral 
successors.” The execration in which the Aten heresy was held during the generations following its 
suppression would not tolerate even an implicit admission that the rulers in question had possessed 
legitimate claims to the throne, yet for legal purposes the need will sometimes have arisen to men- 
tion some specific date between the death of Amenophis III and the accession of Haremhab; for 
general purposes it will have sutticed to write ‘in the times of the enemy of Akhet-aten’, as is done in 
another passage of the afore-mentioned inscription. So far as Jam aware no specific date of the 
kind has yet been noted. but one occurs in a very fragmentary papyrus, long in the possession of the 
Berlin Museum. This papyrus (Iny. 3040 a) contains the scanty remains of a long letter addressed. 
hy some one to the ‘prince Pesiiir’, possibly the ‘prince’ or ‘mayor’ of Thebes, since the greetings 
name Mit and Khons as his * good lords’ and a miserably broken ogee aaa it ee that he 
possessed authority to remit or alter the tax-assessment of a ys ih if fen =|, Ratnose, 
priuce of the West of Thebes’. This Pesiair can hardly be identical with te . izier of that name who 
held office in the reigns of Sethos and Ramesses II, age the style of writing and the orthography 
(note particularly the relative form =~ in place of later ; €)~ @) make it highly probable that the 


two were contemporaries. Is Il. 6-7 of the recto I al as follows: NUS ONY aI A 


= a tLe ~ OR 3 i 1p “~<— > LA Se sy 
oe Peay pa wi ‘S Ea Te © smn Bt ten seen Ane Je Was Ne ies 
wm hy me farts <A 

ye ENT ST OSE Le )™ ‘Further, as to what you write to 


teen 2 _ tn Xm EPS Yiltas 

me asking that the day of... 7s death should be sent to you, when one (i.e. Pharaoh?) arrived in 
Meimphis, [the ... cane to me} to say that he died in year 9 of the Rebel’. It would be out of place to 
insist on minor ditticulties of reading and translation, but I will observe that the words rendered 
‘the Rebel” could equally well be rendered ‘the Rebellion’. In either case the reference must surely 


be to the reign of Akhenaten. Aan H. Garpiver. 


eee eee ees 


The Idiom it in 
Ix ZAS 73, 81 Kees translates the phrase © f Sse 4} iG ! te TK coe al fis 


=, oS PS “Ich war ein Armer, der eee Ww ninde i ins Schulzimmer, ohne weggenom- 


men zu werden, als er hineingebracht war: einer der hinsicht und es findet’, thus i ignoring the fact 








that, as his note shows. Grapow had made him partly aware of the idiomatic character of or fs 
Sethe long ago pointed out to me that this is ‘an expression for disorderly movement with various 
nuances’ (JEA 1, lot. n. 3) and Wo.. 1, 149 (22) not quite happily sums up the meaning ‘oft 
im Sinne von: unregelmdssig sein u. a’. It may be useful to suygest renderings for the various 
examples that have been quoted, and to classify them in some sort of order. Lignore, except by way 
of illustration, examples where the two verbs have each an object, or do not follow one another 
directly. These, however. seem to give the origin of the idiom as to take something to a place and 
then to bring it back, see oe Davies, Five Theban Tombs, Pl. 6: hence, in our English Barase, 
“to chop and change’. ef. % by vIS=AV7 1 — ‘Do not take a word and bring it back again’, 


2 Ae o ke bv 
ie. don't chop and change in vour statements, parallel to ‘do not put one thing in place of another’, 


1 See Gardiner, The Inscription of Mes. 52. 


? So comparatively recently E. Meyer, Gesch. Alt.,? 1.1, p. £13. 
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Ptahhotpe, 608-9. Here already we have our dichotomy of physical and psychical movement. Ap- 
plying this we obtain: (1) PaystcaL Movement: P. Smith. 3,17 ee. A i. “without moving 
to and fro’, of stiffness of the ligaments of the jaw; Urk., Iv, 710, 12. ‘the army of His Majesty 


attacked ye Wow room Dj in a vacillating way (7): Inscr. déd., 33 ‘the priesthood of the 
temple gAyar eA SSE N i ae was like (a woman) who moves to and fro before her fields,? 
when their boundaries have not been firmly fixed in the earth.’ (2) PsycHICAL MovEMENT: (a) in 
neutral or good sense, Urk., IV, 365, 6, “my mind (lit. “heart” eu 5 travelled this w, ay and that 
imagining the words of the common people who sl shoul see my monument in vears to come; (6) in 
a pejorative sense P. Petr. 1116 B, vs. 37 ie af Gare Ty ai . ‘this land will waver and the 
issue that is to come will not be known’: ee in Bers ier sum, P. Ch. Beatty VILL. rt., 9, 6? 
‘unwavering’, of Thoth; Totb.. ed. Nay., 160. 2, of the deceased: rather differently, Bergmann, 
Hierogl. Inschr., 61, 3 = I iy (a ‘do not tamper (or juggle) with the corn-measure’; the 
Graeco-Roman exx. quoted by Wb. are obscure to me. 

Even after this examination of examples the sentence from which we started is none too clear. 
It might be rendered physically, ‘I was a poor lad firmly planted? in the school, not fidgeting in it’, 
but I am rather inclined, in view of the last clause. to take the whole psvchically: "I was a poor 
lad well-grounded at school, unwavering in it. who had only to look for a thing in order to find it.’ 
The uncertainties of Egvptian translation are indeed deplorable. 


Aan H. Garpixer. 


Sur un Nom du Wadi Maghara (Sinai) 
D'apres plusieurs égyptologues, la région des mines de turquoise du Sinai serait désignée par une 
expression Atyw (m) fast rn-f attestee par deux inscriptions du Wadi Maghara: (a) Sethe, Uh. 1 


(1933), 56, eee &IJZei0 4 coun IS ee es Bul Dyan 2p) dds bn 18 
Jem hth ot ae A se. S\N one” ~ BoC. DD... (ALB. e D = titres et noms de 


personnes). Cette expression a été traduite: ‘le pays nommé les Echelles de la Turquoise” (Weill, 
Inscrip. du Sinai, 49-50. 113, 127. et Sphine 8, 182), ‘la terrasse dont le nom est (i) fist 
(turquoise)’ (Gauthier. Dict. géog., v1. 150, et Kémc 2, 70), “the terrace, the name of which is 
* Malachite”’ (Breasted, lnc. Rec., 1. §§ 266, 342). 

Lexpression r Atyw mfhst rif est suspecte en elle-méme. Une phrase relative du type XY rif 
peut ditticilement étre le complément d'une préposition .* un nom signifiant “contrée’, * pays’, ete., 
devrait la précéder (ex.: Uvk., 1, 136, 15). Si ce nom était sous-entendu, on devrait avoir rif au 
féminin (d’aprés Gardiner, Ey. Gr., § 92, 1). On ne peut pas davantage faire de Atyw seul le 
complément de la préposition ¢. Ce mot est un pluriel lorsquil est employé comme terme géo- 
graphique (¢f. liye nw cntyic nw 6s, Wo.. WT, 349, 8-9): i] faudrait done rv-$n. En outre, pendant 
YAneien Empire, mfhst isolé® ne s'emploie pas encore comme nom géographique :° htyw et inflst ne 
doivent done pas étre séparés (7.0.2 determine l'ensemble). 

La solution du probléme est fort simple. I] suttit d’examiner les fac-similés de Gardiner-Peet, 
Sinai’ (voir figure ci-contre), pour constater quil y a ca et non = apres Atyw infhst.? Le rond 


1 Or passively ‘like (a place) in front of whose fields one moves to and fro’. In any case. of the uncertainty 
that ensues when the boundaries of fields are not firmly fixed. 

® Here I have myself been guilty of an undue literalism in rendering ‘free from stealing and carrying off. which, 
moreover, gives a wrong idea of the origin. 

3 Kees wrongly describes fis? as a ‘pseudo-participle’. A participle is quite regular in such examples, and I 
do not think his view can be defended on the ground that the predicate hws w here 1s undetined in meaning. Gunn 
has rightly recogmzed ts (written fis: here and elsewhere, also tis, see W., v, 243) as the original of Coptic Twe, 
‘become, be hard,’ which also (see Crum) has a transitive sense ‘fix’ and an intransitive ‘be fixed, implanted’. 

4 Cf. Gunn, Studies, p. 40. n. 4; Gard., Ey. Gr.. $197. 

5 Cf. Gauthier, Dict. gog.. 1. 162; m1. 15. 34: WO., U1, 57, 4. 5. 

© Cf. Weill. Tnscrip. du Sinar, 49, et Sphine 8, 182. 

7 a= n0 13; f= n° 17. > Seul Birch, ZAS 7 (1869), 26, a lu <> (en a). 
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. Pas 1 aa ee x 1 .oé - , 
intérieur de = manque,! mais il en est de méme dans == —— (une fois en a. partout en f): ena le 


contour est nettement celui de =, et en 8 d'autres <= sont faits exactement comme les <—. 
En fait, le titre de Vinscription finit 4 #/fAst, comme Vindique Wailleurs, en a, la disposition 
a : — , , , : ros Pop <I> . 
méme des signes, = étant nettement sé¢paré de ce qui précéde (¢f. figure). Le groupe —qui, 


en a, est suivi de | =—*—doit certainement étre rattaché A la liste de personnes qui lui fait suite, 


SS mau * Satades 


son role étant semblable & celui qu’ont. dans d'autres inscriptions du méme genre, les phrases: 


BB Se PPCM I See ; ‘Soe en sea a 
Ne LSS Yd ah ot AL BLC,... 2 Liste de son personnel venu avec Lut: = Pg 
feds 


in| pene - =>, anand it 5 

ee = cet et, sans lo, [2 Qa Lu ede o. 
. Pen . eyge ek 

L'analyse de s=. reste toutefois ditticile. On ae penser &: (a) un participe +datif: *Ceux qui ont 


trayaillé® pour lui (a: pour lui avec lui): B., C., D.,.. .") mais. bien que des formes sans terminaison 





Cc ¥ 
: neon 
spe Val. = 


soient attestées,’ on attendrait = as BS dautant re que le participe serait employes sans antécédent : 
(5) un Adin-f —datif: *Travaillent pour lui (a: pour lui avee lui): B.. C., Dv. . 8 mais on attendrait 
“Ont travaillé ..° (rw vef): (ce) un Sdnenf:9 *TLa emplové (a: Ila employé avec lui): B..C., D...., 
mais il faudrait donner 4 < un sens spécial qui nest pas attesté par ailleurs. En outre, pour le 
texte a, ces traductions ne sont guére satisfaisantes & cause du double suffixe: ‘pour hui’ semble 
superflu en () et (4), et en (c) c'est “avec lui’ qui parait inutile. Le suttixe de mn se rapporterait-il— 
nef étant un datif—au roi dont la titulature occupe le début de chaque inscription ? 

Quoi qu'il en soit, exactitude de la lecture BO est assurée par les seules considérations paléo- 
graphiques, et les textes doivent certainement étre compris: * Mission royale envoyée avec A, aux 
Terrasses de la Turquoise. I] a eu pour collaborateurs: B., C., D., ete. ... 

Le nom de la région du Wadi Maghara, dans ces inseriptions des Ve-VIe dynasties, est donc 
simplement Atyw mfkst, var. htyw fhst, “Terrasses de la Turquoise’, expression qui se retrouve telle 
quelle sur la Pierre de Palerme (Qe ee Urk., 1, 246—noter la place de 4) et dans un texte 


xs a 93 PR Xa A . + * is 
du Moyen Empire (3. 3-8 BSUS JEA 4, 35 et Pl. 9), et qui est constituée comme l’expression 
bien connue = Sy Sy: Terrasses de la Myrrhe’. 


J. J. CLERE. 


The Medallion of Dahshir 


Ty 1895 M. J. de Morgan discovered at Dahshiir among the jewellery of Princess Khnemet, a 
relative of Amenemhét II, a small medallion with a design of a bull (or cow) couchant in white 
with black spots. on a background of grevish blue, surrounded by a border of rectangles coloured 
red, white, greenish yellow, and black. This design is covered with a thin circular piece of rock- 


1 Le fait est fréquent jusqu’a la XTe dynastic. 

? Omis par Sethe, Urk.. 1, 56. Weill, Inscrip. du Sina, 115, y voit des signes d'un des noms de la liste 
(Hamou... f°). 

3 Gardiner-Peet, Sina’, n° 92. * Couyat-Montet, Hammdmit, n°’ 87; cf. aussi n° 47. 

> Gardiner-Peet, Sinai, n° 106; ef. aussi n°S 115 et 117. 

® Pour <> (sans objet) = ‘travailler’, ef. Urk., 1,70, 8. 9. 
7 ('f. Sethe, Perbuom, u. $8 844, 850; Gard., Eg. Gr., § 359, m. plur. 

“ En a le sujet multiple serait rejeté aprés hne f (ef. Gard.. Eg. Gr., § 507, 2. 3; Couyat-Montet, Hammdmit, 
n° 123, 1. 3); il en serait de méme de l'objet avec la traduction (c). 

* L'interprétation (c) m’est sugyérée par B. Gunn qui m'écrit ‘Have we perhaps ir-n-f in Sdm-n-f, with = in 


a special meaning “ayant formé (l’¢quipe) ...” or something of the sort 7’ et renvoie & W6., 1, 109, 5. 
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crystal and is set ina gold frame. A poor photograph of it is published in J. de Morgan's Fouclles 
a Dahchour en 1894-1895, Pl. xii, 62, a slightly better one in Vernier, Bijouwc et Orférreries (CCG), 
ul, Pl. Ixxiti (562, 975). G. Legrain thus described it in de Morgan's volume, p. 67: *Le monument 
le plus curieux de cette série est une pendeloque composée d'un médallion de mosaique ou platot 
de marqueterie, serti dor granulé et couvert dune mince lame, de spath. Le sujet décoratif ext 
composé d'un cercle multicolure de pierres vertes, blanches et rouges. Au centre se voit un beeuf (7) 
couché.’ I remember discussing this little pendant with Legrain soon after it was discovered, and 
pointed out to him the improbability of its being of stone mosaic because the coloured rectangles 
in the border were irregular in size: I suggested that it might be of fused glass moxaic and Legrain 
was inclined to agree with me. In 1912 M. Maspero (Art ov Eyypt, dre Cra series. p. 120) described 
it as made of ‘glass mosaic” and in the same year I commissioned Mr. Harold Jones to make 
a coloured drawing of it twice the size of the original which I published in this Journal. vol. 6 
(1920), PL xvi, 1; at the same time I described the object (p. 159) as being of coloured glass mosaic. 
In 1934 Mr. H. C. Beck (Ancient Egypt, 1934, p. 16) republished Harold Jones's drawing of the 
pendant with the following comment: *This specimen has caused more controversy than any other 
piece of reputed early glass. Dr. Lucas and Mr. Brunton are both convinced that it is not glass, 
but a stone mosaic. Professor Newberry, on the other hand, thinks that it is glass. He also con- 
siders that the question of its material cannot be finally settled until the piece of quartz which 
covers it is removed. The authorities, however. will not allow this to be done. About the same 
year (1934) I was reading through Sir Arthur Evans's Palace of Muvos, 11 (193). and at once 
noticed the resemblance between the Dahshiir Medallion and the beautiful miniature bull-catehing 
scene painted on the back of a ervstal plaque which he had found at Knossos (op. ect., Pl. xix, 
pp- 108-11). This year (1937) Mr. Brunton and Mr. Lucas (4. Serv. 36, 197-200) have re-examined 
the Dahshir medallion with a * Zeiss binocular. erecting, stereoscopic microscope’ and have now 
definitely settled the question as to material; it is neither glass nor stone mosaic, but miniature- 
painting, though it is not stated whether it is painted on the underside of the rock-crystal, or 
whether the rock- -erystal is merely a covering for a painting on another material.’ This is the 
only point now to be settled regarding one of the most interesting pieces of ancient Egyptian 
jewellerv that have as yet come to light. 
Percy E. NEWBERRY. 


A Chinese Parallel to an Egyptian Idiom 


THE interesting passage, P. Chester Beatty I, 3, 8 (ed. A. H. Gardiner 1931), in which the Master 
of the Universe angrily addresses Horus: ‘Thou art feeble in thy limbs and this office ix too great 
for thee, thou stripling, the taste of whose mouth is bad’, is closely paralleled and elucidated by a 
Chinese text of the Han Dynasty. It is recorded in the official annals that when the founder of the 
Dynasty (at the end of the third century B.c.) heard of the appointment of a vouthful veneral in an 
enemy's army, he said: “His mouth still has the bad smell of milk: how shall he match with mv 
general Han Sin [one of his veterans]?’ The milk referred to is without any doubt human milk, 
since the Chinese have only recently taken to drinking cow’s milk: and there Is an expression com- 
monly used in modern Chinese novels to describe a person too weak or too young for a heavy task: 
‘a youth upon whom the bad smell of milk has not dried’. From this Chinese parallel it seems 
likely that the somewhat obscure Egyptian phrase, ‘the taste of whoxe mouth is bad’, refers to the 
smell of his mother’s milk and lays added stre-s on the youthfulness of Horus (cf. p. 16, n. 2 of 
Gardiner’s edn.). 

The determinative of ‘youth’ (Gard., Ey. G’r., Sign-list, A 17) is clearly derived from the 1cono- 
graphic presentation of Isis suckling Horus, in many examples of which the child is shown with the 
first finger to the mouth. Standing figures of Harpocrates wearing the double crown display the 
same pose of the hand, which is quite distinct from the attitude of the seated man determinmg 
words for ‘taste’, ‘speak’, “eat”, &c. in which all four fingers are held out close together, though 


! They also (p. 200) noticed independently the resemblance between the Dahshir and the Knossos objects, 
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the back of the hand may be turned towards the owner's face or away from it. It would seem, 
therefore. that the single finger touching the lips has special reference to the relationship between 
the child and its mother, i.e, expresses the child's desire for milk. At the same time the confusion 
always present between taste and smell would be enhanced by the possibility of confusion between 
the two attitudes of the hand to the mouth in the hieroglyphic determinatives of ‘youth’ and 
‘taste’ &e. respectively. The child pointing its finger to its mouth would in this connexion naturally 
suggest the sense of taste rather than the sense of smell. 
N. Sarg. 


The Writing of the Name Hike’. 
Ir is well known that in Ptolemaic and other late inscriptions the name of the god * Magic’, ius 
is often written <2. This sign makes its appearance as early as Dyn. 2L. In papyri and upon coffins 
of that period there is a scene in which Osiris sits upon a throne resting upon a double staircase, 
with a large suake before him whose body and tail cross the whole scene diagonally. Other divini- 
ties, which vary in their occurrence, appear before and behind Osiris. Those before are usually 
Horus and Thoth, those behind are Isis and Nephthys or Matet. The last figure behind Osiris, 
however, is invuriable. and this is always Hike’, who holds two wavy serpents crossed in his arms. 
In these scenes the writing of the name and emblems of Hike’ present some curious variations. In 
P. Greenfield, for instance, the legend above the figure of Hike’ is (in a vertical column) py ae 
(P. BM 10554, el. Budge, Pl. eviii), Here the oy, written beneath the standard, is probably in- 
fluenced by the habitual writing of the name of Thoth (compare the late writing, under the same 
influence, of “Min’ as =;,) and may be ignored, the god’s name being read and understood 
as SAA. In the similar picture on the inner coffin of ae i ‘ ; a (Cairo 61032; Daressv, 
Cercueils des Cuchettes royales (CCG), Pl. lvi). Hike’ is called i U 3, and upon his head he wears the 
emblem =. The coffin of Eskhons (Cairo 61030, Daressy. op. cit., Pl. xlvili) presents another 
interesting variant, for the name of Hike’ is sportively written above his head thus: IS. Here 
the word-sign consists of the hind-quarters of a lion rampart, instead of those of the usual lion 
couchant. Finally, it may be mentioned that upon the coffin of Piniitem II (Cairo 61029; Daressy, 
op. cit., Pl. xliv) another curious variation is to be found. Here Hike’ is called a iv * ie and upon 
his head he wears the emblem “py. This emblem is that of the female counterpart of the god, BS SS 
‘hmst of Hike’’, concerning which see the interesting remarks by Dr. Gardiner, PSBA 37 (1915), 259. 


Warren R. Dawson. 


A Summary Writing of the Adverb nii in Old Egyptian? 


Tuis is the communication referred to in n. 2 on p. 6 of this volume in connexion with the 
translation of the words a ver eee Nh in Nekhebu’s Cairo inscription, 1. 9. It should be 
noted that we have the same sentence, written t Sa > =< (the signs so disposed in the original), 
in Uvk., 1, 256, 6: here it is possible to take the = as termination of both Sue and =’. One's first 
impulse is probably to read 2ht wht n+} ‘everything that is profitable to me’. But it also seems 
possible to take eee either as prospective relative form or as imperfective passive participle, and 
“es asa summary writing of the adverb vy pointed out by Gardiner in PSBA 40, 5 ff., and to trans- 
late ‘everything because of which I may become-(or, one becomex-)a-spirit + To decide between 
these two possibilities it would be necessary to have evidence of a definite rule as to the relative 
positions of wh and n--suffix when they are used together. But such examples of this collocation 
as T can adduce, after considerable search, in which friends have aided, is strangely scanty and 
conflicting. For the order » ~--suttix, rb I can give only rdit-u-f ni nbt ‘everything that he has 
given to me’, Aah. Pap., 12, 9, pointed out to me by Dr. Gardiner, and dd(w) [n]-fsu nb “every one 


} This translation of the verb sh is of course merely conventional. 
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to whom it is given’, Urk., tv, 1114, 9. For the other order I have irrt nbt nf ‘everything that is 
done for him’, Bk. Dead, Nu, Sp. 144, rubric, end, and ss nb nef su every one to whomit is assigned’, 
Urk., wv, 1116, 7. Thus in the same inscription and in exactly the same construction we have both 
orders (Urk., tv, 1114, 9; 1116, 7). Taking, as subsidiary evidence, the possible position of »b with 
regard to the word it qualifies, that it may on occasion be widely separated from the latter is shown 
by w¢ itn nb ‘every one of you’, Gard., Ey. Gr., p. 76, n. 3: sdd r pn vb hr-f every one over whom 
this spell is read, Urk., v, 97, 1 (P. Ani!), shown me by Mr. Dakin: and sh m rf nb “every one who 
is “spiritual”’ through his utterance(?)’, Pyr., 930¢ etc. Yet, against the order jm nb in the common 
wim nb ‘every one of them’ we have xb im four times in ll. 6, 7 of the Cairo inscription of Nekhebu 
itself. The evidence thus goes to show that there was no strict rule as to the position of wb. A 
point, however, in favour of taking ~» as a writing of nii in the Nekhebu inscription and Uvk., 1, 
256, 6, is the use of xii in the closely similar sentence iz} rh-kwi Mt w(t) sht sh nii *L know every- 
thing because of which the spirit becomes-a-spirit’ quoted by Gardiner, PSBA 40, 5: see now also 
Urk., 1, 173, 18 (note that wii here does not, like »-+-suffix, precede a nominal subject); and for 
sh n “to become-a-spirit because of’ something ef. “I know fucSe. every mayic because of 
which I may become-(or, one becomes-)a-spirit in the Necropolis’, Urk., 1, 263, 14. If we admit 
that ~~ is a possible writing of 7] in Old Egyptian (compare the remarks in Sup. Gard. Eq. Gr., 15, 
on masa Middle-Egyptian writing of the adverb ny or ni), we may perhaps xee it also in the sentence 
immediately following this, is ee men OS & vm and translate ‘I have done everything because of 
which I may become-(or, one becomes-)a-spirit’. 

Tshould be grateful for communication of further examples of the use of nb and » suffix together. 

BATTISCOMBE GUNN. 


The ‘Golden Horus’ Title 
May J, with all diffidence, submit a suggestion concerning 33, the portion of the Pharaoh's 
titulary which is translated by some authorities as “The Golden Horus’ (Hr vbw) and by others, 
following a possible indication of the Greek dvrurdAwy bréprepos of the Rosetta Stone, as “Horus 
conqueror of the Ombite (Seth) ’. Is it not possible that it denoted ‘Horus avd the Ombite (Seth), 
that is, ‘the Two Powers’ (shmwy), the usual designation of the pair in combined sovereignty? (I 
would refer to the position of Seth as explained by H. Kees in his Horus und Seth als Gotterpaar.) 
It would thus denote the incorporation in the reigning Pharaoh of the active virtues of the two chief 
powers which in olden times had divided the lordship of the land: the Falcon. having subjugated 
the Ombite, would be set above him, but the virtue of the latter with respect to his original share 
of the land would not wholly lapse. 

This is surely a happier presentment than one which would only perpetuate the memory of 
bitter wars of old. The fusion of the pair is of course indicated in the formal epithet of the queen of 
the Pharaoh as DMWV=s, ‘she who sees Horus-and-Seth’. True, a common writing for the pair of 
gods is a group of two falcons, as well as SW, both reading nhwy: but perhaps we may surmise an 
earlier one giving a clear indication of Seth's ancient position of power and surviving into the 
classical age: some confusion of thought in later times may have suggested the connexion with 
‘gold’ (Gard. Eg. Gr., p. 73). 

The interpretation here suggested would account for the Greek rendering as ‘victorious over 
enemies’, for the idea of “power can obviously have a close connexion with that of “victory”; 


? 


moreover dvridAwy being in the plural may well mean enemies in general and not specifically Seth. 


G. D. Horxsrower. 
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Mr. H. W. Fairman. our Acting Field Director in Nubia last season, writes: 

‘The Nubian Expedition commenced its excavations on December 20, 1937. The main objective 
of the expedition was the completion of the excavation of Sesebi, and this task was completed by 
February 15, 1038. The work involved the clearing of the whole of the south-eastern section of the 
town,—a very badly damaged area—some work in the centre of the town, which revealed a block 
of othees and administrative buildings and interesting remains of a drainage system, the completion 
of the excavation of the western section of the town, and the excavation and study of the great 
brick-lined trench found last season. The most interesting portion of the work was a large mound 
im the extreme south-eastern corner of the town. Under two medieval tombs lay a large, well- 
built house which had been built after the reign of Sethds I, below this lay another house, pre- 
sumably of the early Nineteenth Dynasty, and under all lay an enormous, brick-lined, well-like 
eonstruction which may have been a prison or series of storage chambers. Intact foundation- 
deposits were found at the south-eastern corner of the town wall, and in the centre of the town in 
connexion with the temple: they prove that the foundation of both town and temple was the 
work of Amenophis IV. The other finds include several small stelae, a number of scarabs and 
fragments of relief, and many other small objects. 

“On the completion of the work at Sesebi the men and work were removed to the Society's new 
concession at “Amarah, and twelve days were spent in examining the ancient site of ‘Amarah West. 
This proves to be a large town mound which has been buried deep in sand. Apparently the town 
has suffered very little from modern robbing, and the houses appear to be very well preserved. 
The Temple presents unusual features in plan and orientation, and is inscribed both inside and 
outside. Since the walls are preserved to a height of at least six or seven feet a very considerable 
proportion of the temple reliefs and inscriptions remain, and many of them retain their original 
colours, Historical inscriptions of Ramesses II, Merneptah, Ramesses VI, and Ramesses IX were 
discovered, including two large stelae of Ramesses II, one of which, though incomplete, contains 
32 lines and makes some reference to the marriage of Ramesses II and the daughter of the King of 
Khatti. The extent of the temenos area and its various gateways, one of which may yet prove 
to retain its roofing blocks in their original position, was defined and planned and the approximate 
extent of the town was traced, and the extensive cemeteries to the north and east of the town, 
which do not appear to be completely plundered, were located. The expedition found evidence of 
an cecupation of the town before the reign of Ramesses I, an occupation which is apparently not 
later than the late Eighteenth Dynasty. It is clear that the site is a well-preserved one that will 
produce interesting results. including much inscriptional material, and there is every hope of finding 
objects, including, very probably, statuary, in a good state of preservation. Thus the site should 
well repay excavation,” 





Mr. Oliver HE Myers sends us the following notes on the work of the Sir Robert Mond Expedi- 
tion last season: 

Tn view of the Saharan Congress to be held in Paris this year the expedition has devoted the 
entire 1857-8 season to further study of the Saharan remains at Armant. 

Previon-ly many problems had been raised but none solved. We had found only surface sites, 
on which associations were doubtful, and dating was therefore guesswork, Moreover we did not 
know how far the intrusion extended, nor from which direction it came. 

The first half of the season was spent at Armant. the second half in the Western Desert in search 
of the routes by which the Saharan peoples reached the Nile. 

Having decided to treat the sites as purely surface one:, we needed a new technique. We adopted 
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the statistical method in two ways: first. in searching for the maximum number of sites and -veing 
if the same associations were present in all, and second, by “xquaring’ each site occupied by more than 
two cultures, in order to trace graphically the relative distribution of the latter. These methods 
proved eminently successful: with the first, over thirty sites made it clear that the Saharan sherds 
were associated with pottery of the Old Kingdom: by the second we were able to prove that the 
flints found were associated with the Saharan culture. and not with a separate neolithic one. Thus 
we had not only the date of this curious intrusion but also the first dating-poiut for the Saharan 
cultures, previously undated. 

To find the route by which these people came, two small expeditions were sent out, one north- 
ward as far as Abu Shishah, and one southward to Edfu. The northern expedition tomnd the last 
Saharan sherds on the north of the concession: the southern one found them all the way. From 
our results it seemed probable that the peuple did not traverze the great drv desert around Khargah 
and Dakhlah oases but came by a southern route and down the Nile. This was comtirmed by the 
second part of the season’s work, an expedition to the Gilf Kebir and *Uwénat. During the first 
month we explored an area in the centre of the east side of the Galf Kebir. Here we found an amazing 
Chellean and Acheulean site with implements 7 sit beside an ancient lake. By marking the bearing 
of each ‘flint’ we found that the wind had remained within a degree or two of north since the 
occupation of the site. All the implements were made from fakes of quartzite or silificied sandstone. 
In the centre of the Jake, belonging to a much later and briefer wet period, we found remains of a 
neolithic occupation. Digging into the lake we found alternate layers of mud and sand, showing 
that, whereas it has generally been supposed that all mud pans in the Sahara have long been eroded 
away, this site has been building up. The two most unportant neolithic sites were found near the 
heads of wadis which had been closed by sand-dtmes and had tormed lakes. In these was found 
pottery similar to that from Armant, ostrich-xhell beads, decorated ostrich-shells, polished stone 
adzes, two crude stone carvings, microlithic chalcedony cores, and stone implements of various 
kinds in superabundance. In another lake-site definite stratification was found, 

The second month we devoted’to *Uwénat, trying to find out whether the rock drawings and 
paintings were related to any of the Saharan cultures. especially the Armant Saharan. Il health 
overtook us here, but despite difficulties our results were most satisfactory. We found material 
identical with the Armant Saharan, possibly to be associated with the last phase of the parmtings, 
the representation of oxen in white. We found a pot with holes for suspension, and the remains of 
poles from which pots were suxpended. as shown in the paintmgs. The Gurdn ho were mbabiting 
‘Uwénat in 1927, and whose caves and house we examined, used the same methods of suspension, 
and their pottery bore clear attinities to the Saharan, Of the paintings the great majority are of 
cattle, but the most interesting show the daily life of the people. Tt is rnmpossible to leave the sub- 
ject of these painted caves without commenting on the shortsighted pohey which allows copying 
expeditions to work their will on them with complete disregard of scientific method, 

Saharan sherds in considerable quantity are also reported from Khargali. These are almost 
certainly of much later date, and suggest that until the Persian Conquest the oasis belonzed cul- 
turally to the Saharan civilization rather than to the Egyptian. 


An Exhibition of the results of the Society's work in Egypt and the Sudan is being beld at the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, 2 Hinde Street, London, W, 1, trom June 25 to July Vf. 


On March 9 Dr. Alexander Scharff, Professor of Egyptology at Munich, gave a lecture under 
our Society's auspices on ‘Egyptian Sculpture of the Pyramid Age’ at the Royal Society's rooms 
at Burlington House. The lecture, at which Dr. Gardiner took the Chair, was armly appreciated. 
Prof. Scharff is kindly letting us have the manuscript for publication in the Journal later. 


A lecture illustrated by lantern slides on “Excavations at Sesebiand “Amaral West, Sudan, was 
given by Mr. H. W. Fairman at the Royal Society's rooms, Burlington House, on June 50. 
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We have decided to print the annual ‘List of Abbreviations used in References to Periodicals, 
ete. at the end of each volume rather than (as stated on p. 119 of vol. 23) in the middle. 


The latest publication of our Society is Cemeterces of Armant, I, which appeared a few weeks ago. 
This work a by Sir Robert Mond, our Chairman, and Mr. Oliver H. Myers, the Field Director at 
Armant. and also has chapters by Mr. T. J.C. Baly, Prof. J. Cameron, Prof. A. J. E. Cave, Suliman 
Effendi Hazayvin, Dr. J. W. Jackson, and the Rev. De Lacy O'Leary, and contains a full account 
of everything found and purchased by the Robert Mond Expedition down to 1935, apart from what 
was published in The Buchewm. Actually more than fifty experts have contributed to this extra- 
ordinarily full report of an excavation. The work, which is in two volumes containing 300 pages of 
text and 75 plates respectively, is being sold at the very low prices of twenty-five shillings to the 
public, one gumea to Members and Associate Members. 


The Twentieth International Congress of Orientalists will be held at Brussels on September 
5 to 10 next, under the patronage of H.M. The King of the Belgians. The President is Prof. J. 
Capart. who is also President of the Section of Eyyptology and African Studies; the Secretary- 
Ceneral is Prof. G. Ryekmans, of the University of Louvain. 


The greatest concern has been caused by the dispatch which appeared in The Times of April 5, 
fron that Journal's Cairo correspondent. headed “Vandalism at Thebes’, and detailing a number of 
erevous mutilations of the Private Tombs perpetrated last summer. The following are the facts 
as given by Lhe Tunes: 

At Tomb 217 (of the sculptor Ipy). a piece has been cut out in a locked tomb, presumably, 
therefore, with the connivance of the guards. 

At Tomb 75 (of the second Prophet of Amin, Amenhotpe-sise), all the faces, which were 
perfect, have been cut out. The tomb was entered through a breach, and a good deal of excavat- 
ing had to be done, obviously quite openly and by daylight. 

In Tomb 61 (of the Vizier User) the few faces which were perfect have been cut out. The tomb 
was entered from behind after much cutting. 

In Tomb 226, the only panting was protected by an iron grating. The miscreants thrust their 
hands through this and defaced the figures. As nothing could be taken away this damage must 
have been done in wanton mischief. 

Tomb 119 hes open: the scene of the Syrians was partly cut away. 

In Tomb 227 one or two figures have been cut out. 

A heavy responsibility rests upon the Antiquities Department of the Egyptian Government to 
protect by every means in its power the treasures of ancient art of which it is the custodian ; and not 
Egyptolouists alone but the whole world of archaeologists and of art-lovers will earnestly hope that 
that Department will take such steps as may be necessary to prevent any repetition of the irrepar- 
able damage that has occurred. The ancient tomb-robbers, while rifling the tombs of their contents 
during periods of governmental laxity, did at least leave us the decorated walls: but with the increas- 
ing commercial value of Eeyptian antiquities, and perhaps the existence of feuds among the local 
guardians, the paintings also are doomed unless strict surveillance and discipline be exercised. 


Prof. Hermann Ranke, whose withdrawal from his Chair at Heidelberg we mentioned in the 
preceding volume, has been appointed visiting Professor of Egyptology at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, and Curatur of the Egyptian Section of the Pennsylvania University 
Museum, Some time ago Dr. C) BE. Sander-Hansen succeeded Dr. H. O. Lange as Lecturer in 
Eevptology in the University of Copenhagen. 


The statement. on p. 264 of the preceding volume, that Dr. Siegfried Schott has succeeded 
Prof. Ranke in the Chair of Egyptology at Heidelberg, was an error which we regret. 
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We have pleasure in recording that the prize offered for an essay on a subject connected with 
prehistoric or Pharaonic Egypt (see JEA 22, 214) has been unanimously awarded by the judges 
to Mr. Theodore Burton Brown for his paper on “The ~ First Intermediate Penod” of Egyptian 
History’. Ten essavs were pent in, from England, America. France, Egypt. and the Sudan, ‘The 
judges state that ‘the standard was high, and more than one essay was of outstanding merit’, and 
that the prize paper is ‘clearly a valuable contribution to our knowledve of early movements in 
the near East’. 


Dr. Bell writes: 

‘A joint expedition of the Institut francais d’archéologie orientale at Cairo and the University 
of Warsaw, under the direction of M. Bruveére began, on the 3rd January 1937, an excavation at 
Tell Edfi. The first season lasted till the 26th February, and its results are described in a volume 
Tell Edfou 1937 recently issued from the press of the Institut francais, They appear to be of some 
importance, and among the finds are a considerable number of Greek ustraca from the Jewish 
quarter, a few Latin ostraca, and some Byzantine papyri, all of which are edited in the volume 
referred to above by Prof. J. Manteuffel. 

‘The excavation was continued in the season just past. Prof. Manteuffel tells me in a private 
letter that some more Greek texts were discovered. The further progress of the work will be followed 
with interest, and papyrologists will hope that our stock of papyri from the site may be yet further 
increased.” 


British papyrology has suffered a heavy loss by the sudden death, on May lOth, of Mr. Campbell 
Cowan Edgar. We are indebted to Dr. Bell for the following Imes on Edgar ax a papyrologist and 
man: 

‘His earlier work was done in the sphere of archaeology. not papyrology. Ina series of volumes 
contributed to the Catalogue Général of the Cairo Museum from 1903 onwards he dealt with a wide 
range of antiquities from Graeco-Roman Egypt, sculpture, bronzes, glass, vases, cottins, ete. It 
was other scholars, Grenfell and Hunt, Preimyke, Jean Maspero, who catalogued or edited the 
earlier acquisitions of papyri. When, however, the Museum came into possession of a large portion 
of the famous Zenon archive. Edgar undertook the task of editing these documents, His previous 
work had given him a good knowledge of the Graeco-Egyptin background: but to take up in 
middle age the decipherment of papyti offering, as many of these did, considerable dithteulties, was 
no small task. A considerable selection from the archive was issued im successive numbers of the 
Annales du Service: and the admirable editing which these received showed already the master 
hand. These papyri were widely quoted and incorporated in the Saauvelbuch as *P. Zenon’, Sub- 
sequently the whole collection, including those which had already appeared im the frawales, was 
published, with the exception of mere scraps, in four large volumes of the Catalaque General. At the 
time of his death Edgar was engaged in preparing for publication a further instalment of Zenon 
papyti recently acquired by the Cairo Museum. 

‘Edgar's work on these Cairo papyri established his reputation as the foremost authority on the 
career of Zenon and his environment. He reveals throughout a wide knowledge of the period, 
admirable skill as a decipherer, and a judgement as acute as if Was cautious and eritical. Pe was 
natural and proper, therefore, that the University of Michigan should commission him to edit its 
considerable collection of Zenon papyti (Zevon Papyre in the Craversity of Michigan Collection, Arn 
Arbor, 1931). He also edited the Zenon papyri in the John Rylands Library. Manchester, which 
he published in the Bulletin of that institution. 

‘His work in papyrology was by no means contined to the Zenon archive, He collaborated with 
Prof. Hunt in the two volumes of Neleet Papyr? included in the Loeb Series: he republished several 
of the Petrie Papyri and edited other miscellaneous texts: and on Hunt's death he undertook the 
very laborious task of completing the work on Part m of Vol. ri of the Tebtunis Papyre. This 
volume is very nearly finished and may be expected before long. though its appearance will be 
somewhat delayed by Edgar's death, 
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“Naturally modest and retiring, Edyar had received, apart from an honorary Lit.D. of Dublin, 
far less recognition than he deserved. Probably he would not have had it otherwise; for he thought 
always of the work rather than the reward and was more concerned to attain his own high standard 
than to win the praise of men. He will be remembered by his friends as a man of great kindness 
of heart and of a personality which, when understood, could not fail to be appreciated.’ 

Born at Tongland Manse in I870, Edgar was educated at Ayr Academy and Oriel College, 
Oxford. In 1895 he was elected to a Craven Fellowship, and spent a year in Munich studying under 
Furtwangler: he then joined the British School at Athens where he remained four years, working 
in the museums of Greece and Italy, and taking part in excavations. In 1900 he went to Cairo, 
where he Joined the Catalogue Commission of the Antiquities Department. In 1905 he became 
Inspec tor-in-Chief of Antiquities in the Delta, a post which he held until 1919, when he entered the 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo. ay Assistant Keeper. Later he became Head Keeper, and in 1925 Secre- 
tary-General of the Department. In 1927 he retired from the service of the Egyptian Government, 
and left Egypt to settle with his family in Berkhamsted. Since his retirement he had been a member 
of the Committee of our Society, and recently he had given much-valued help to the Editor of this 
Journal in matters connected with the Graeco-Roman Period. 


The deaths of archaeologists are very seldom violent, but a tragic fate befell Mr. J. L. Starkey, 
Director of the Welleome-Marston Expedition at Tell ed-Duwér (Lachish), who was shot dead in 
his ear by Arabs on January 10th near Bét Jibrin while on his way to the opening of the new 
Archaeological Museum in Jerusalem. For a number of years Mr. Starkey was associated with 
Sir Flinders Petrie, whose excavations at Kaw and Baddri he joined in 1922 on his first visit to 
Eevpt. afterwards following Sir Flinders to Palestine, and digging at Tell Gemmeh, Tell Fara, 
and Tell el Ajjal. About six years ago he began to excavate Tell ed-Duwér, in southern Palestine, 
with the support of Sir Henry Wellcome, Sir Charles Marston, Sir Robert Mond, Mr. H. Dunsecombe 
Colt, and latterly of the Trustees of the Wellcome Foundation. His work on this important site, 
on which he was still engaged at the time of his death at the age of 45, brought to light, among many 
other objects, a bowl viving valuable evidence of the use of the ‘Sinai Script’ in Palestine, and 
later the very remarkable group of Hebrew ostraca on sherds, of about 600 B.c., which have been 
so Widely discussed and of which a full publication by Prof. H. Torczyner has lately appeared. He 
Was buried at the Protestant Cemetery on Mount Zion on January 11th, and a week later a 


memorial service, attended by a large number of archaeologists and others, was held at St. 
Margaret's, Westminster. 


With much regret we record the deaths of two eminent French Egyptologists: Prof. Alexandre 
Moret, on February 2nd. and M. Georges Darexsy. on February 28th. M. Moret, born in 1868 at 
Atx-les-Bains, was Maitre des conférences in the Faculty of Letters at Lyon from 1897 to 1899; 
moving then to Paris, he became Directeur d'études at the Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes from 
Isud until lus death, and Professor at the Collége de France from 1923 onwards. For some twenty 
years he was Keeper of the Musée Guimet: in 1927 he was elected a member of the Académie des 
Tuscriptions et Belles-Lettres, In his publications Moret specialized in Egyptian religion, history, 
and sociology: more than any other professional Egyptologist he was influenced by the theories 
associated with Frazer's Golden Bough. Tn addition to his more serious work he found time to 
publish several popular books which have done much to maintain interest in ancient Egypt among 
the French public; of two of them English translations (In the Time of the Pharaohs; Kings and 
(rods of Equypt) by Mme Moret have appeared. 

M_ Daressy was born at Sourdon (Somme) in 1864, and became Assistant Keeper of the Balak 
Museum in I887, Among other valuable services to Egyptology he continued the clearing of the 
Luxor Temple, begun by Masperou in 1885, took part in the discovery of the mummies of the Priests 
of Amin of the Twenty-tirst Dynasty in 189], completed the clearing of the Temple of Medinat 
Habu. and arranged the collections of the Egyptian Museum when it was transferred first to Gizah 
m 1891 and again to Kasr en-Nil in 1902. In addition to writing several volumes of the Catalogue 
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Général, he contributed an immense number of articles, on antiquities in the Eevptian Museum and 
other subjects, to the Recueil de Travauc ..., the Annales du Servwe, the Bulletin de UIT nstitut 
frangais, the Bulletin de VInstitut égyptien, &¢. In 191 he was appointed Secretary General of the 
Antiquities Department, of which he was Acting Director General during the War. He retired in 
1923. As a contributor to periodicals he was probably the moat prolitic of all Egyptologists. For 
some years before his death, however, he had ceased to write. 


Dr. W. E. Crum kindly sends the following lines: 

“With the death, in his 70th vear, of Professor Carl Schmidr, which befell in Cairo on Easter Day, 
the editor of the most important Coptic texts and the discoverer of not a few of the most important 
Coptic manuscripts in our day has gone from us. Schmidt was a Mecklenburger and became a pupil 
at Berlin of Erman and Steindorff, besides attaining distinction asa classical scholar. But his bent 
was always towards historical theology and from 1899 onwards he taught in the theological faculty, 
where and at the Academy he was for many years closely associated with Harnack. His principal 
publications were critical editions of the Bruce gnostic papyrus in the Bodleian, of the Acts of Paulin 
a then unknown Coptic dialect, of the Epistle of Clement in Achmimic, and of the Dialogues of Jesus 
and His disciples (Gesprdche Jesu) likewise in that dialect. Some of his most valuable work was done 
upon the Pistis Sophia, which he edited and translated afresh. All his publications are character- 
ized by the minutest accuracy and the abundant—perhaps overabundant-—-comimentaries by great 
learning. The remains of the gnostic heresies and of extra-canonical literature contiued through- 
out to be his chief interest ; his last years were absorbed by the newly discovered Manichaean papyr, 
whereof he had been the first to recognize the character and in the editing of which he took an active 
share. At the end of his life he had thought it his duty to write in defence of the authenticity of the 
early Christian documents, which was being attacked, with more zeal than knowledge, by the 
partisans of General Ludendorff’s anti-Christian movement (see Die jinge Kuche, 1937). 


With the deepest regret we learn, while going tu press, of the death from pneumonia, on May 3], 
of Mr. Alan Wynn Shorter, Assistant Keeper in the Department of Egyptian and Assyriun Anti- 
quities of the British Museum. <A notice of Mr. Shorter by Professor Blackman will appear in our 
next part. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor. 

Jounal of Egyptian Archaeology. 
Sir, 

May T ask for the help of readers of the Journal in tracing the subsequent history of statues and 
inscribed blocks which have been removed from their original positions in Egypt ? 

While preparing material for the Topographical Bibliography, 1 have been trying to do this, 
and tind that while most of them are now in museums, I sometimes reach a dead-end when the 
particular object has disappeared into private possession where it remains hidden, awaiting a second 
excavation. The larger and better-known private collections present little dithiculty, as most of 
them have been catalogued and some have already passed through the sale-room to a final resting- 
place ina museum. But it frequently happened in the nineteenth century, when antiquities could 
be bought cheaply everywhere in Egypt, with no restriction on their export, that travellers brought 
home a few ‘souvenirs’ of this nature, sometimes with records of when and how they were dis- 
covered. These orivinal owners are almost all dead, and it often happens that their collections, being 
white elephants to their heirs, disappear into attics or else find their way to local dealers or museums, 
generally with no record of the transaction. so that any indication of the provenance is completely 
lost. For instance. can anv one tell me what has happened to the Meux Collection, published by 
Budve in E896, which does not seem to have gone to Lady Meux’s heirs, or to have been disposed 
of at any important auction-sale? And what has become of the statue from the tomb of Hekaib 
at Aswan, brought home by Sir Edward Malet in the eighties? 

In these days of flats and the breaking-up of big estates, the dismantling of larger houses pro- 
ceeds apace. Would it not be possible, before it is too late, to make a census of Egyptian antiquities 
still in private possession or local collections, and at the same time to rescue any records concerning 
them in the shape of old diaries, labels, and so forth, before they are consigned to the dustbin as of 
no literary or pecuniary value? If any readers of the Journal know of the existence of such objects 
(especially statues or stelae) in private houses, or of old diaries and drawings made by early travellers 
in Egypt, I should be very glad to hear from them. 

Yours faithfully, 
The Griffith Library, Rosatrxp Moss. 
Sandridge, 


Boars Hill, Oxford. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Greek Ostraca in the University of Michigan Collection. By Leiv AMUNDSEN. Part I: Texts. (University of 
Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, vol. xxx1v.) Ann Arbor, University of Michivan Press, 1935, 
xx+232 pp., 8 pls. $3.50. 


Apart from the critical notes and a few suyvestions for the interpretation of single words. this volume 
contains the texts only of the ostraca published, the commentary being reserved for Part 1. which has not 
yet appeared. This fact makes the book a httle difticult to review, and J must content mysclf in the main 
with a description of the contents. 

The ostraca here published fall into two catezories. The second and largest consists of those found in the 
University of Michigan's excavations at Karanis in the vears 1924-9, and they date mostly from the latter 
part of the third and the earlier part of the fourth centuries. This limitation of date does not appear to be 
accidental ; as the editor points out in his preface. the finds sueyest that the use at Karanis of putsherds as 
a writing material was infrequent in the earlier and more prosperous period of Roman rule but became 
increasingly common later on. as prosperity declined. The other section of the volume contams a more 
niiscellaneous collection of ostraca, those bought at various times from or through Dr. Askren. 

With very few exceptions the ostraca of both classes are of the Roman period, and all are certainly or 
presumably from the Fayyim. The earliest is No. 1, which the editor dates as‘ probably Sept. 6, 235 8.C.- 
Oct.. Noy. 234 B.c.’ This dating must. however, be questioncd. The symbol in 1 + which Dr. Amundsen 
reads y', explaining doubtfully as y(aAxod), is certainly the talent sign; the extension is (rdéAarta) y (Spaxyeat) 
“dvv. So large a sum must be in the copper currency, and the date can therefore not be as early as the 12th 
year of Euergetes I (see Fr. Heichelherm, Wirtschaftl. Schirankungen. p. U8). The hand precludes a date in 
the second century; hence we may take the 12th year mentioned as that of Philopator (211-210 tc.). The 
possibility therefore suggests itself that this ostracon may belong to the collection found at Philadelphia and 
published in BGU vir. Mr. Skeat observes that the symbol at the beginning which Amundsen takes as 
(Adyos) or a(ept) is probably um for éajdurnpa). 

No. 2, which mentions Zjrevos. recalls the Zenon archive, especially as the other two names mentioned are 
known there; but the editor dates it second or first century B.c.. and since he must have thought of the 
possible connexion with the third-century Zenon, his dating 1s no doubt to he accepted. 

In reading through the volume one notices at once a difference from the older collections of ostraca. In 
the latter the Theban district or Coptos or Elephantine as the provenance of the ereat majority ¢ the ostraca 
in Amundsen’s volume come from the Fayy am. and this difference in ortan corresponds to a difference in 
the character of the texts. The tax-receipts, which bulk so largely chew here, are: proportionately less 
numerous here; and even where we find such receipts they relute to taves different from those found in the 
majority of the ostraca previously known. For the present collection dates. in large part, from a period 
when the tax system was being simplified; when in place of the many imposts seen in the first. second, and 
early third centuries we meet with but two or three main classes. Thus in Nos, 177-233 we find a long and 
interesting series of receipts fur chaff. The chat? was intended usually. it not mvaniably. for fuel, and in many 
receipts it is indeed called dxyvpou Kavotpov. Sometimes it is destined for Babylon (¢ g. 189. 196). in one (219) 
eis trékavaw yulpraciov) A\efardpeias. 

Another series (266 ff.) relates to work on the embankments, consistiny partly of lists of workers with 
their quotas, partly of certificates of work performed for the corre. Others refer to transport. Several of 
these contain the headiny zoA(erav) dquocws. which is rather puzzling in the absence of a commentary. Does 
it refer to donkeys supplied by mctropolites for the dpopos dqpoctss * Doubtless Dr. Amundsen will deal with 
this question in the commentary volume. 

There are, indeed, many small points which are of interest, and the commentary, more necessary even 
than with longer texts if the ostraca here published are to find their full utihty. will be eauerly expected. 
Meanwhile Dr. Amundsen is to be congratulated on his adnurable performance of a difficult task. 

H. I. Bett. 
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Histoire économique et sociale de Vancienne Egypte. Von G. DyKMans. Bd. I: Des origines aux Thinites; 
Bd. II: La vie économique sous l'ancien Empire ; Bd. HI: L’organisation sociale sous ancien Empire. 
(Bibliothéque de l'école supérieure de sciences commerciales et économiques de [Université de Liége, 
Bde. 13, 15, 17.) Paris, Auguste Picard, 1936-7. Svo. 305, 301, 281 Seiten. Gesamtpreis 150 fr. Fr. 


Das hier vorliegende dreibindige Werk des beluischen Wirtschaftsgeschichtlers und Soziologen kann als 
eine der anregendsten Neverscheinungen bezeichnet werden. die der Aegyptologie von nichtigyptologischer 
Seite in den letzten Jahren zuteil wurden. Im Vorwort betont Verf. ausdriicklich ‘cette étude que nous 
livrons aux spécialistes, n'est pas une couvre définitive. Nous aimerions qu'elle fit considérée comme une 
synthése critique de nos connaissances actuelles, capable de yuider nos continuateurs dans une voie moins 
hasardeuse’ (8. 11). Daher soll cine Besprechung dieser Selbstbeschrankung gerecht werden und keinen 
kleinlichen Matistab anlegen. 

Der erste Band, der vielleicht als der wertvollste angesehen werden kann. behandelt die Wirtschafts- 
und Sozialgeschichte der Vorzeit. Nach cinem einleitenden Kapitel uber den Schauplatz der Ereignisse, das 
sehr aufschlussreiche Angaben uber die durchaus nicht mit Recht beruhmte aicyptische Fruchtbarkeit 
enthilt (S. 21 48.), gibt Verf. einen ausfuhrlichen Uberblick tiber das vorgeschichtliche Material von der 
Altsteinzeit bis zum Ende der zweiten Negadekultur. Um zu einer Ausdeutung der rein archaologischen 
Tatsachen zu gelangen, macht Verf. den Leser zunachst mit den wirtschaftlichen und sozialen Ursprungen 
und den daruber herrschenden Meinungen vertraut. Dabei empfindet man die Ablehnung der ausgesprochen 
entwicklungstheoretischen Anschauungen Karl Buchers, Levy-Brihls und ihrer Anhinger, die abwigende 
Stellungnahme zu anderen Autoren (Durkheim, Frazer) und die vorsichtige Darlegung einer eigenen Auffas- 
sung als wohltuend und, wie seine Ausfuhrungen an Hand der igyptischen Vorgeschichte zeigen, gerecht- 
fertigt. In einem weiteren Kapitel werden die beiden Negadekulturen besprochen. Nachdem die ersten 
Bewohner des Niltales von der ostlichen und westlichen Hochtliiche herabgestiegen und sesshaft geworden 
waren, ergab sich die Moglichkeit fur eine neue wirtschaftliche Ordnung und soziale Gruppierung. Die 
anthropologischen und archidologischen Geyebenheiten finden eine eingehende Wurdigung; desgleichen 
werden die Beziehungen aufyezeigt. die zwischen dem urspriinglich als soziologische Erscheinung zu werten- 
den Totemismus und der sich jetzt ausbildenden Religion bestehen. In einem ausfuhrlichen Abschnitt 
finden die religidsen Grundlagen der Vorgeschichte eine Erorterung, die sich im wesentlichen an Sethes 
Urgeschichte und ulteste Religion der Aeqypter anschliesst. Dabei kommt Verf. auf den zweifelsohne vorhan- 
denen Wesensunterschied zwischen Ober- und Unteragypten zu sprechen. Fir Oberigypten nimmt er eine 
Feudalordnung an, deren Entstehung er aut ein allmahliches Anwachsen des Familiengrundbesitzes zuriick- 
fuhrt (S. 193); wahrend Verf. meint, dass im Delta eine durch Seefahrt und Handel zum Wohlstand gelangte 
Bourgeoisie sass, die in ihren grossen Staidten nach den Regeln einer demokratischen Verfassung lebte. 
Diese von Pirenne (Histoire des institutions et du droit privé de Vancienne Egypte, 1, 8. 51 ff.) ubernommene 
Theorie ist historisch gesehen keinesfalls haltbar, da einerseits die beiden angenommenen politischen For- 
men im Kulturablautf eines Volkes zeitlich nacheinander anzusetzen sind (fur Aegypten die I. Zwischenzeit 
und das Mittlere Reich) und andererseits fur cine so frihe Zeit unmoglich mit derartigen Lebensformen zu 
rechnen ist. Diese Fragen sind letztlich Sache eines historischen Gefuhls und nicht mit Tatsachen zu wider- 
legen (aber auch nicht zu beweisen!); wer wollte jedoch die Bewohner der Handelsplitze der Hallstadt- und 
Laténezeit im Abendland als satte Bourgeoisie ansprechen ? — Ein besonderes Kapitel ist dem Aufkommen 
des Kupfers und den Anfangen der Metallurgie gewidmet. — Zum Schluss behandelt Verf. die Beziehungen 
Aegyptens zu seinen Nachbarlandern eingehend. Hierzu sei erwahnt, dass die nhksj hamitische Nubier und 
nicht Neger sind. diese treten erst in der 18. Dynastie direkt mit den Aegyptern in Berithrung, wie Junker in 
seinem Aufsatz The first Appearance of the Negroes in History im 7. Band dieser Zeitschrift gezeigt hat. Das 
Verhaltnis Aegyptens zu Palastina, Syrien und Mesopotamien zeichnet Verf. mit der ihm eigenen Vorsicht und 
Zuruckhaltung, ohne dabei eine wesentliche, friher geiusserte Meinung unbericksichtigt zu lassen. Morgans 
‘asiatischer Einfluss’ und Petries ‘dynastisches Volk” werden selbstverstandlich abgelehnt. Die fast sati- 
rische Zuriuckweisung cler zahlreichen Kulturwanderungstheorien (Elliot Smith) und der phantastischen 
Spekulationen (Waddell) ist erfrischend zu lesen. (Es wird vielleicht manchem noch nicht bekannt sein, dass 
nach den Ansichten von Waddell Menes ein Sohn Sargons des Grossen war und im Jahre 2641 an den Ufern 
Irlands verschied!)— Eine nutzliche Zusammenfassung des vorgetragenen Stotfes beschliesst diesen 
Band. 

Der zweiter Band, dem ein Vorwort von Pirenne vorangeht, untersucht die Wirtschaft des Alten Reiches. 
Nach einer kurzen Darlegung der azyptischen Chronologie werden die verschiedenen Formen des Wirt- 
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schaftslebens unter Heranzichung zahlreicher Quellen und Literatur genau durchgesprochen. Folvende 
Gebiete werden in besonderen Kapiteln behandelt: Ackerbau — Viehzucht, Jagd, Fischfang — Grandhesitz 
und Bauer — .Ausbeutung der Minen und Steinbruche — verarbeitende Industrien — ( Irvanisation der Unter- 
nehmen und Stellung der Arbeiter —Umlauf der Guter. Wenn beispielsweise die Getreidearten aut zchn 
Seiten durchgesprochen werden und die Behandlung von Ble1, Messiny und Zinn in eigenen Abschnitten 
durchgefuhrt wird, so mag das ein Bild von der Ausfuhrlichkeit des yebotenen Materials zeben und man wird 
deshalb gerade diesen Band oft als Nachschlagewerk bei der Bearbeituny von Einzeltraven benutzen konnen, 
Lediglich das vorwiegend wicder auf Pirenne fussende vierte Kapitel uber den Grundbesitz ward in dieser 
Form nicht zu halten sein, vor allem in dem. was iiber die Thinitenzeit und das fruhe Alte Reich vesaut ist, 
Ein ‘régime individualiste’ (S. 113) und eine * bourgeoisie fonctionnariste’ (S. 114) durfte damals wohl ebenso 
wenig zu finden gewesen scin, wie in der Vorzeit demokratisch-liberale Stadte (s. 0.); auch wurden gerade 
diese Fragen eine genaue philologische Durcharbeituny der Quellen erfurdern. — Mit Recht betont Vert. bei 
der Besprechung der grossen Staatsunternehmen, dass der Bau der Pyramiden nicht als Zwanysarbeit in 
unserem Sinne zu werten ist, sondern einen Akt des Glaubens bedeutet (S. 220). — Die neu vorgetrayene 
Meinung, dass der Wertmesser 4¢.f urspringlich auf ein wirkliches Zahlunysmittel zuruckycht. das wegen der 
damit verbundenen Betrugsmovlichkeiten nur kurze Zeit in Gebrauch war. verdient ernste Beachtuny. umso 
mehr als dadurch die Tatsache erklirt werden kann. warum der Acgypter, dem die Einfuhrung emes allge- 
meinen Wertmessers gelang, nicht die doch einfachere Form wirklichen Geldes angewandt hat. Verf. ist 
durchaus zuzustimmen, wenn er sagt: *Attmbuer aux vicux Niléens la“ eéniale” invention d'une monnaie 
de compte, et les trouver en méme temps incapables. pendant des si¢cles. de la créer matériellement, c'est en 
définitive bitir une thése sur le paradoxe’ (5. 262). Auch hier beschliesst wieder cine ubersichtliche Zusam- 
menfassung den Band. 

Der Genfer Soziologe Duprat hat dem dritten Band cin Vorwort vorangeschickt. dessen Inhalt hier 
garnicht erwabnenswert wire, wenn darin nicht eine heute elucklicherweise uberholte Anschauuny uber die 
Geschichtsforschung zum Ausdruck kiime, die ich hier wortlich anfuhren mochte. um den Leser sich selbst 
ein Urteil bilden zu lassen: ‘L’historien prépare l'intervention du socivlogue qui, en retour, permet 4 Uhis- 
torien de sortir du cadre trop étroit des s¢ries interdépendantes de faits établis” (NS. xiv). Es sei aber aus- 
driicklich betont, dass das Werk von Dykmans nicht von diesem engen soziolovischen Standpunkt aus 
geschrieben ist, sondern in fruchtbarer Weise sozivlovische Fravestellungen bei einer grundsiitzlich histo- 
rischen Arbeitsweise anwendet. — Verf. teilt das Alte Reich. zu dem er auch die Thinitenzeit recbnet, in vier 
grosse Abschnitte ein: (1) Schaffung der monarchischen Staatsfurm (Thinitenzcit); (2) die Zeit der grossen 
memphitischen Bauherren (3. und 4. Dynastie); (3) die Geburt der Oligarchie (5. Dynastic) ; (4) die Entste- 
hung des Feudalismus. Fur jeden dieser Teile beschreibt er die einzelnen Formen und Einrichtungen des 
staatlichen Lebens, wie sie in der Provinz- und Finanzverwaltung. der Justiz, Armce und Religion zum 
Ausdruck kommen, und ihre Trier. Durch diese Art des Aufbaus erecben sich zwangslaufiy zahlreiche 
Wiederholungen, die durch eine straffere GHederung viellercht hatten vermieden werden konnen. Im vanzen 
gesehen ist es das Ziel des Verfs., das nach einer kurzen Zeit hochster Machtvollkommenheit des Konigs 
allmihliche Aufkommen des fur die Reichseinheit verhdnenisvollen Feudalismus zu schildern, was ihm auch 
gelingt, obwohl man manchmal das Gefuhl hat. dass weniuer mehr gewesen wire. — Ein Index und cine 
Bibliographie (wie bereits am Ende des 1. Bandes) beenden das Werk. Die Reichhaltigkcit der gesammelten 
Literatur ist erstaunlich, wobei umso mehr verwundern muss. dass gerade manche neueren .Arbeiten 
nicht aufgefilhrt sind, von denen wenigstens einige genannt se1en: v. Bissing. Aegyptioche Kunstgeschichte 
(1. und 2. Lieferung, die Vorzeit und das A.R. umfassend): Gardiner-Sethe. Lefters to the Dead (zu Bad. 1, 
S. 181 ff.); Moller, Die Metullkunst der alten Aegypter (zu Bd. 1, 8. 208 ff.); Wolf. Das dgyplesche Aunstge- 
werbe, in Bd. Iv von Bosserts Geschichte des Kunstgewerbes (zu Bd. ur S. 216 u. o.). 

Es kann und soll nicht meine Aufgabe sein, hier ausfuhrlich die kleinen Mangel und Ungenauiskeiten 
aufzuzeigen, die jeder igyptolozische Leser sofort bemerken wird. dies wurde dem Wert des Buches in 
keiner Weise gerecht werden. Es gilt vielmehr zu betonen, dass nach der meisterhaften Kulturgeschichte 
von Hermann Kees, in der erstmalig cin Aegyptologe in grossem Stile wirtschaftliche Gesichtspunkte in die 
Betrachtunysweise einbezieht, hier cin Wirtschaftsgeschichtler scine Mafstabe und Fragestellun¢en an den 
dgvptischen Stoff herantrigt, die von azvptologischer Seite bei zukunftizen -Arbeiten ernstlich aufgeanifen 
werden sollten und auf diese Weise fruchtbar verwertet werden kunnen. Dies ist das wirkliche Verdienst 
von Dykmans und jedem Aegyptologen kann die Lekture seiner Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte nur 
empfohlen werden. 





Herpert D. ScHarDEL. 
Bip 
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Royal Sareophagi of the XVILE Dynasty. By Wituram C. Hayes. (Princeton Monographs on Art and 
Archaeolory: Quarto Series, xix.) x1--211 pp.; frontispiece, 25 pls. and 25 fizs. inthe text. Princeton, 
1935, 

This book is an admirable specinien of all that a detailed and specialized study can and should be, and 
Mr. Hayes is to be conuratulated on an exceHent and most valuable piece of work. 

The sarcopha:n studied in this book include all the extant sarcophazi of the Dynasty—nine in all—up to 
Akhenaten and the Aten-period. They form a most interesting and important series, and from the pains- 
takiny and extraordinarily detailed examination to which they have been subjected some striking results 
have been achieved. In the first place, it is shown that there is a regular development in the design and 
decoration of the sarcophazi. The first monument of the series, Sarcophayus A (of Hatshepsut as Queen 
Consort to Tuthmosis 11). is an imitation of the Middle-Kingdom cottin in wood, and thereafter, while the 
dlestaners of the sarcophauus did not forget its old use asa“ house’, they definitely modified its form so as best 
to serve and express its primary function of “the container of a mummy enclosed within a series of anthro- 
poid shells’. It as worth emphasizine that to the reviewer's mind Mr. Haves has clearly established this 
point and the order of succession, and this is a matter of the utmost importance, for from it results what is 
possibly the hook’s most important and striking contribution—the light it throws on the problem of the 
Tuthmoside Succession. Mr. Hayes claims, and we think he has justified and proved that claim, that a study 
of the sarcophagus series proves that the Mever-Winlock theory is the correct one as opposed to Sethe’s 
theory of the Thronwirren, 

Many points emerge from this which need not be enumerated in a review, but it may be as well briefly to 
sumunarize some of the more unportant points: (v) the early kines of the dynasty were buried not in stone 
sareophaw, but in wooden cothns; (4) the carliest stone sarcophagus is that of Hatshepsut (A) as Queen Con- 
sort of Tuthmosis IL, (¢) therefore, the Cairo sarcophaus of Tuthmosis I (E) cannot have been made by him 
but was in fact made for his reburial by Tuthmosis IIT affer the death of Hatshepsut; (d) the wninscribed 
sarcophagus (B) found in Tomb 42 in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings is probably that of Tuthmosis IL. 

These are but a tew of the chief results of this study, but they are sufficient to indicate its importance: it 
is quite admirable from every aspect. H. W. Farman. 


Lhe Eacavntions of the Egyptian University in the Neolithic Site at Maadi. Second Preliminary Report 
{Season 1932). By Oswarp Menonty and Mustara Amer. Cairo, Egyptian University, 1936. 
71 pp., 63 pls. Super royal Svo. P.T. 60. 

The work of the second season in the Ma‘ adi village-site is very fully described in this report. It has 
obviously been carried out with the same care and thoroughness as that of the first, and it is not the fault 
of the excavators that no very important additions have been made to our knowledge of the history of the 
settlement. Four years have elapsed between the excavations and their publication. The delay may be due 
to financial difficulties, but is probably also, to some extent. caused by the very leisurely methods of the 
Eyptian Government Press. It 1s much to be regretted that official regulations insist on the use of the Govern- 
ment Press, whieh is quite incapable of the dispatch and efficiency necessary for scientific work. In future it 
micht be preferable to condense the text considerably; a tabulated inventory with a description of any new 
types of objects, and a brief summary of the results are all that is necessary for a preliminary account. 
Five other reports are now duc, as the work has been continued each year. At the present rate of publication 
we may expect the 1937 report in 1957, 

The principal new points are the remains of foetuses buried in pots, and the hippopotamus bone placed 
vertically in the ground. This last curious find recalls the similar oceurrence at Merimda. The plausible 
explanation that the bone was there used as a step will not serve, however. at Ma‘ adi. As there is probably 
aureat difference in date between the two sites, it may be that these hippopotamus bones have no common 
sivnitivance, 

The presence of a very considerable quantity of ‘asphalt’ is quite extraordinary and without parallel. 
No siiggestion is male as to the purpose for which this material was collected. It is more than doubtful 
whether it is really asphalt at all. Mr. A. Lucas has very kindly vaven me the following note on this subject: 

“This material was submitted to Dr. Joseph Ganzl, whose method of examination and the results obtained 
are ziven in Appendix ITF of the Ma‘adi Report. The result is summarised on p. 50 as follows: “A chemical 
examination by Dr. Joseph Gant of Vienna has shown that the material is asphalt very much similar to that 
prodived in Syro-Palestine.” Dr. Ganyl's analysis was limited to a determination of the solubility of the 
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material in certain organic solvents; the determination of the ash and the determination of the fact that the 
material neither softened nor melted at 15° C. 

‘Professor Menghin submitted a specimen of the material to me and I cxamined it much in the ~ 
manner as Dr. Gangl, limiting myself at first to its general characteristics and behaviour and its solubility 
in various organic solvents, from the results of which I concluded that the material was an oleo-resin ian 
which the oil of turpentine had been lost, and I reported to this effect to Professor Menvhin. T now know, 
as the result of further experience of such materials. that this method of exanmnation, althouzh necessary 
and useful as a preliminary measure, must be supplemented by further work. since by itself at wives results 
that lend themselves to a wrong interpretation. Before a final conclusion can be reac hed, the material must 
be saponified, acidified, and extracted with solvents. Such an additional examination was subsequently 
made, with the result that the material was found to be Wholly, or mainly, fat which had become rane id, 
oxidized. and partly decomposed, a result that would, I am sure, be contirmed by Dr. Ganel on turther 
examination.’ ; 


el btbes 


The shells found (p. 51) are very common ornaments in early predynastie vraves: but the nude reference, 
to Petme, dimulets, gives an erroneous impression of rarity. A glance at the tomb revisters in Badarian 
Civilisation and Mostugedda will show how often shells were strung as necklaces Xe. in both Badaman and 
predynastic times. Twenty-four large pierced Conus shells were found in the strance collection of objects 
3165 (Badarian Civilisation, p. 45). These are. however, possibly part of somethmy like a witch-dovtor’s 
outfit. The small unidentitied shell (PI. Ixiii, 11) is surely Aneilaria sp.. which is frequently found in the 
Badarian and Amratian graves. A river shell with nicked edve was found at Mostayedda (PL Al 47). These 
flat river-shells (generally Spatha or Mutela) were used for tonlet and other purposes, 

With regard to the stone vessels shown on PL. 1, it seems to the writer that it is unnec essary to regard 
the basalt cup as a new and specialized type. It is fairly obviously part of a much larger jar which has been 
broken and then made to serve again after having its broken edee levelled and smoothed. Nach large harrel- 
jars with small feet, generally of basalt, are a well-known predynastic type. and complete examples have, 
in fact, since been found in the Ma‘ adi settlement. 

There are one or two criticisms which must be added. It seems a pity that the format of the second 
report should differ considerably from the first, and that greater care should not have been used in making up 
the photographic plates. Pl. xxix is arranzed with the pottery upside down: Plo axxi has one pot rivht way 
up and the other reversed ; and the scales of the plates vary unnecessanly., But the printine of the illustra- 
tions is a vast improvement on that of the first report. 

Finally, the authors are to be sincerely congratulated on the work that they are dom, their Gtreful 
attention to detail, and their orderly presentation of the facts. It is. so far. the only work done by Eyy ptians 
in which every attention is paid to minutiae, and which is not seching for spectacular results. [tis much to 
be hoped that others will follow this valuable example, and help to recover the history which dies buried in 
many of the most ancient sites in the Delta and Nile Valley. 

Gty Broxron. 


The Rendel Harris Papyri of Woodbrovke College, Burminglam, Edited with Translation and Notes hy 
J. Exocu Powety. Cambridee, University Press. L936. xu—- 134 pp. o pls. and a portrait. 


The decipherment and editing uf Greek papyri. particularly of amiscelancous collection Contains many 
fragmentary and defaced texts. is a task which usually requires many months. if not years, of trans. even 
if the editor be a good classival scholar. To tackle successfully such an undertakiny as an cantodidact” and 
in the midst of other exacting work is an achievement civen to few men, and one can but wonder at the 
tour de force which Mr. Powell has accomplished in this volume. That the cdition as fandtless cannot: be 
claimed ; no first edition of such texts ever is. And over and above the imperfectionscommon to every edition 
of papyri it betrays occasionally its author's comparative incaperience in such work. ‘That he avoids the 
excess of comment indulued in by some editors is to be counted to him for righteousness, and the provision 
of translations, which are a welcome feature of the volume, inakes posible a further dehtenmy of the com- 
mentary ; but in not a few cz 
he has really tackled the difficulties of the text before him. There are, too, passares, uumarked by the 
cautionary dots which indicate uncertainty. m which misreadings are to be suspected. And T have noticed 
some omissions from the dex. and readings in the teat which are tacitly corrected in the index but net im 
the apparatus (e.g. 100, 1, eé#ou, left blank in the translation but m the index corres thy saven. thouch with 


= this asceticism is carried to an extreme. and one wonders at trmes whether 
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a query, as wos, an obvious word in the context). The wonder is, however, not that such blemishes occur, 
but that they are not more numerous. 

The papyri were purchased by Dr. Rendel Harris in 1922-3. As they were bought from dealers there is 
no external evidence as to provenance. The majority, though certainly not all, seem to come from 
Oxsyrhynehus, larze quantities of material from which site were on the market in 1922. Literary texts are 
numerous (nos. 1-60) but for the most part very scrappy. The most important in size is 1, recognized since 
the volume appeared as part of the lost diatribe of Musonius Rufus, ef wdyra ra yuspeva téxva Operréov (the 
attribntion was made by Mr. Charlesworth). This is distinctly interesting. One or two others have also been 
identiticd subsequently; but readers interested in the hterary portion of the volume may be referred to the 
review in Gnomon 13 (1937), 577-86, by Bruno Snell. 

These literary fragments are well illustrated in the plates. which give the opportunity to check the editor's 
readmes and datinus. Most of the latter seem to be correct. but in a few cases doubts arise ; thus, ‘early first 
century’ scems to me too early for 14. I should assign 7 to the second or even to the third rather than 
to the first century; perhaps 4 is also placed too early, but the facsimile here is so indistinct that it is impos- 
sible to speak with confidence. Since literary texts are so rarely datable save on grounds of script, it is a 
pity that no facsimile is given of 45, which has a date (a.v. 26-7) on the recto. 

The documents as a whole do not rank amony the outstanding collections, but they contain two or three 
important and several noteworthy texts, while in the others there are many individual points of interest. 
Almost all are of the Roman or Byzantine period, but one is Ptolemaic. This is 61, a decree relating to 
slaves, dating from the period 176-170 B.c, Slaves are also the subject of 62. a notice concerning runaways. 
The nnportance of 64 for municipal organization in the third century is considerable ; it is an agreement by 
which a man nominated by the phylarch of Oxyrhynchus to carry out the phylucrisia contracts with his 
nominator to hand over to him the duties of the office. Phylacrisia is a new term; and it is interesting also 
that the phylacrites (if that was his title) though obviously a liturzist, apparently received a salary. There 
are several puzzling and undeciphered passayes in this text ; in L. 15 one suspects Mecopy before rv érayopéven, 
but it 1s difficult to see how it is to be titted into the context. 

No. 6S ix an interesting appheation to be appointed a guardian of minors ; and 69 is a complaint, probably 
to the wechwrens, that property on which a len was held by the petitioners has, by an error, been included 
in other property confiscated by the teparicds Adyos. There are also some interesting private letters; the 
most notable, which is a really important addition to our stock of early Christian letters, is 107. Mr. Powell 
dates it in the third century, with a query; from the facsimile yiven it seems to date from the beginning of 
that century and thus to rank amony the earliest remains of Christian epistoloyraphy. The writer invokes 
rH marpl ede THs GANPelas Kal 7 mapakAjtw avevpate but makes no mention of the Son: and he supplicates 
fora threefold blessing on bis correspondent: 7@ pév cwpare viytar (sic), TO $€ mredpare edOvpia vy , 7H dé PuyF 
Cony ater, 

Several of the documents summarized at the end contain points of interest; e.g., in 134 there is new 
evidence of flight to escape a liturey. 

In conchision Limay adda few suzgestions, which are, however, made only tentatively. 

61, 2 it seems sate to read dyolparduor, 62, 11 a name seems required; qu. ’Alpeorae Méve[vos? (A name 
*Apeorys is known.) In LL 15 qu. rots [Atos]? 75, 28 qu. ev adra (tn his name)? 78 this tax-receipt 1s 
very puzzling, and tt is probable that some of the readings require correction. Is Ae8dvou a place-name (ora 
misteading of one)? €oedfwr ws also suspicious: is it really Boediwr? In any case I would sugvest that 
Mr. Powell has nusunderstood the document and that the true sense is somethiny like ‘paid for the hamlet 
of Apollo for the imperial dvkes and for... for two... on (the requisition of) the 7th indiction for the 
inundation ot the Sth indietion’, ¢e. the tax-paver is paving an adaeratio on certain demands tendered in 
one indietion for work in preparation for the next. SO. 33 qu. mupsr (eafapov or sim. Kat dxpov? SI is 
extremely puzzling. PT would suzzest that the seribe miscopied from a much corrected draft and put several 
tusertions into the wrome places. $8.13 qu. zpocevefyy7]? 97 has some interesting entries. Is this aceount 
concerned with the evmnasiam or the public games ? In 1.7 qu. Aoyor(paxty) Bad avecwr) 7 In 1. 1) qu. dzad(zyrR) 


forsimiular} AamerwAcaa( or) dyastor) [ef PL Oslo. $5] 2 G9. 2 que (dep) ager(eAtko®) dop(ov) ? qrodo after 16, which 
Mr. Powell leaves unexplained in the translation, are the well-known fractions of the aroura ({+-45-+ 34). 


Ind $0 0 oe: these are deductions. And éreSAjey means. not “imposed on” but ‘shipped to’. In 102, 2 it 
we dittecult not to believe that the reading is zp@rov pév or tpey perv tds 7wv Or something similar. In |. 5 maou 
isan equally obvious anzvestion, but doubtless Mr. Powell would have read it if it were possible. In lL. 7 
ardcase, since it isnot corrected in the apparatus criticus, seems to be a misprint for dow. 104, 3 qu. troAafLeiv 
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plas drravOpwrov ? 105, 9 surely xa (= «ai) dAAat, despite the editor's doubts; cf. 107.8, «a oda. 108, 1 EercAa- 
pos is a strange name; qu. EvrcAwos ? 109, 15 is "Avradw ova .. a muddled writing of "Arta dou zéAec ” 112, 5 
almost certainly xaragiwaov. In 1. 4 vév? In]. 8 there is no need to write dlulgoras mgteiuy is a genuine ortho- 
graphical variant. In 1. 10 yyxdva is probably more definite than ‘equipment’: pyydseor IN presumably the 
sdkyah. 126 is certainly a letter. 147, + probably a name, Mpw7(dpxov) or sumilar. 154.4 cdov = (ov. 15t, 1 
qu. wapaura tod dé£acdat ? H. I. Beit. 


Antaeopolis. By Sir FLrspers Perriz. (British School of Archaeolozy in Eys pt. Vol. li.) London. 1030. 
4°. 16 pp., 28 pls. (1 coloured). 25s. 


Die Firstengruber von Qaw. By H. SrecKEWEH, with chapters by G. STEtNpORFF, E. KUN, and W. Worr. 
(Veroffentlichungen der Ernst von Sieglin- Expedition, 6. Bd.) Leipzig. 1936. 4°. 72 pp.. 3] pls., 7 plans, 
and frontispiece. 


These two books are complementary the one of the other. The von Nieglin-Expedition excavated at 
Kaw in 1913, but was not able to continue. Petrie then completed the work in an intensive campain 
beginning in 1923, lasting some seasons, and covermg the whole of the nerghbourhood. The results are 
given in Brunton, Petrie, and Gardiner, Qau and Budari, 1; Brunton, Qau and Bardare, UW. WL: Brunton and 
Caton-Thompson, Badarian Civilisation ; Petrie’s above-mentioned book Antacopolts; and Harding's copy of 
the El-Hammamivah tombs which appeared in Mackay, Harding and Petrie, Buhrein and Hemameh, Finally 
Brunton took out his own expedition and extended the exploration of the district still farther north. His 
results have just appeared in his volume Mostagedda. Antuevpolis i» Petrie’s contribution to that part of the 
site studied in Steckeweh’s book. 

Owiny to circumstances beyond their control the German explorers were oblized to delay publication of 
their results until Petrie’s book had appeared, but this had the advantage of enabling them to corporate 
much of Petrie’s results concerning the great tombs. The two books should be read im conjunction, as thes 
deal with the same site from very different angles. Thus. Petrie rescued the wrapped-up fossil hippopotamus 
bones from the rubbish of the tombs, and found the great pile of similar bones lower down the slope. 
This was an astonishing discovery, with far-reaching religious signiticance, Petrie reproduces in colour speci 
mens of the patterns on the ceiling of Wabhka II and a plan (Pls. i, Ai) of their arrangement, while 
Steckeweh gives a photograph of their actual condition (PI. 9). Petrie’s assistant, Greenlees, manaued to 
copy some fragments of painting from an inside chamber of Wabka TH (Pls. axii savin). hich Stecheweh 
was not able to do. Petrie found various objects in the rubbish and cleared the sarcophazus chambers of 
Wahka II with useful results. He also drew attention to the astonishing resemblance between the plans 
of the Kaw tombs and those of the temples of the Wadi es-Nibivah and Gert Husén hewn long afterwards 
in Nubia by Ramesses II (Pl. xvii). Petrie deals with the methods by which the tombs were quarnied ont 
while Steckeweh is concerned with architectural details. In fact this is the main part of his hook, and he 
«ives valuable reconstructions of the tomb-temples as they probably appeared when finished (Prontisp.. 
PI. 19, and plans which follow the Pls.). So much for the vround covered in common, Besides this, Petrie 
deals with the quarries in the neighbourhood, and the methods of extracting the blocks and of vetting them 
down to the level ground. A large part of Steckeweh’s publication is taken up with Kuhn and Wolt’s chapter 
on the Graeco-Roman burials with which the ground about the tombs of Tu and Wahha TP was mddled, 
Finally Stemdorff works over the objects, mostly inscribed preces, hich can be connected with the Kaw 
nomarchs, from wherever they may have come and in whatever museum they may now be resting. Phe 
pieces have come not only from Kaw itself. but from Abydos and Memphis. The material trom the orminal 
excavation of Kaw, that of Schiaparelli in the season of 1905-6. lies im the Tarn Museum. As ot has net 
otherwise been published, Steindorff's study is probably nearly all that ean now be made of it. Bat stillit 
is to be hoped that the Museum will soon see its way to publish it fully, alone with much else of value im its 
possession that has not yet been laid before the world. Stemdorth embodies his results ina valuable mtro- 
duction dealing with what is known of the district, its history, eeouraphy, and relision. 

The chronoloyical sequence of the creat tombs as (1) Wahka I. (2) [bu (3) Wahka If. was established by 
Petrie and is accepted by Steckeweh and Steindorff, althonh Petrie had no direct evidence with which 
to date them. The cemeteries show that the prosperity of Kaw was creat all throuch the First Intermediate 
Period (Brunton, and others, op. ett. T. 79. 76). but that this erame to an end early in Dyn 12 (Branten, 
op. cit., HW, 2). In view of this and of the importance of the nerhbourm Assvatin Dyns. Wand 10. at seemed 
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that the wreat tombs of Kaw must necessarily belong to that period also. Hence, it was to this date that 
Retrie assigned them. Now, however, Stemdortf’s far-flung search has produced a stela in the Stockholm 
Museurn which shows conclusively that Wahka IT lived in the reign of Amenemhét III. Hence, the Senusret 
atter whom Wahka’s son was named was probably Senusret I], and Wahka I no doubt lived in the reign 
of Amenembét IL. The stela comes from Abydos, but belongs to a ~Nomarch and Overseer of the Prophets, 
Wahka, bexotten of Nakht, justified’. These are the titles of Wahka II. and a Nakht had been nomarch 
at Kaw at this time, for amony Schiaparelli’s finds is a piece of his coffin. It is curious that Wahka gives his 
father no titles on the Abydos stela. 

The reviewer would add that in view of the new hyeht on the dating a very different story is unfolded from 
that which had been anticipated. The splendid tomb-temples of the nomarchs are not contemporary with 
the welfare of the middle and lower classes. On the contrary they bevin, as the smaller graves show, at the 
time of the depopulation or impoverishment of the district. Presumably, therefore, the nomarchs absorbed. 
all the local wealth and energy in their enterprises and finally ruined the district. Ifso, the last and greatest 
tomb-temple. that of Wahka LI. stands, like Versailles, a magnificent monument to the splendour of the ruler 
and the ruin of the country. 

The plans of these tombs bear no resemblance to those of Beni Hasan, Mér, or El-Bershah. Moreover, 
they are quite different from that of the tomb-temple of Mentjuhotpe at Dér el-Bahri, in spite of some 
external resemblance. Actually all that they have in common is the general principle of a staircase going up to 
a pilared platform, Astonishing though it may be, their plans are extraordinarily like those of Ramesses II's 
rock-cut temples at Wadi es Sibtvah and Gerf Husén in Nubia. Though it may be hard to accept Petrie’s 
historical Conclusions, here is certainly a question which demands consideration. It does not seem to have 
heen noticed. however, that the Kaw tombs are also very similar in plan to that of Hapdjefi at Asyit. 
Petri ’s plate should be compared with the plan in Porter-Moss, Top. Bibl., 1v, 260. It may be added that 
there are clear signs of a large courtyard in front of Hapdjefi’s tomb, and a stairway or causeway must have 
led up tort orizmally. Lt 1s from one of the side sanctuaries that the passage descends to the burial chamber 
in Hapdjeti’s tomb, exactly as in the Kaw tombs. On the same page of the Top. Bibl. there is a plan of the 
*Salhhanah’ tomb, also at Asy dt and still vaster than Hapdjefi's. The plan of this tomb also has something 
in-common with those at Kaw. The date of these two Asviit tombs is problematical; they are quite unlike 
the Ninth- to Tenth-Dynasty tombs there of Ekhtay ((Khety’) and Tefibi. Yet Hapdjefi’s is earlier than 
Senusret L. for the inscription containing this king’s names is a palimpsest (Griffith, Sia and Dér Rifeh, 
PL. 4. tirst mareimal note), The Salkhainah tomb has an inscription containing the name of Amenemhét IL 
(sce Moss in JE 19, 33). 

The cults at Kaw were most peculiar. Hippopotamus bones, mostly fossilized, had been collected from 
tarand wear, and made into a pile; others had been wrapped up and deposited in the graves as sacred relics. 
The hippopotamus is of course sacred to Seth, and this is not the only evidence that his cult was strong here. 
Asaf this were not queer enough, two of the nomarchs, Ibu and Wahka II, became demigods after their 
death: they are either associated with the usual gods, or addressed alone, on several Atp di nsw formulae 
from the site, One knows of wise men of an carly period, like Imbhétep, who were deified long afterwards, 
but the deitication of two members of a family shortly after their death must be extremely rare. The mother 
of both these two demigods was called Htpary “The Two Peaceful Ones ( 7%)", a name common at this time 
inthe distriet of Kaw. The god of the nome was a combination of ‘The two Gods’ (Neth and Horus), who 
foucht there; to a finish according to a late story. Can Htpiy have reference to this? Wahka II seems to 
have paid homage to Ptah of Memphis: offerings are made to him in one of the scenes of the tomb, and an 
altar was dedieated to him at Memphis itself by a Wahka who had the same titles as Wahka II of Kaw. 

The devotion of the distriet to Seth may account for the fact that the tombs have been perhaps more 
completely smashed and wrecked than any others in Egypt. the pieces havin indeed been apparently 
carmied away, for the various expeditions only found scraps. There had been numbers of large statues in 
each of the tombs, the walls of some of the courts had been faced with sculptured slabs, and other rooms 
had been painted with scenes. Yet of all this only a few basketfuls now remain. 

If there were two burial chambers. the western was evidently the more important. Petrie found scraps of 
Wahka Us cothin in his western chamber. and Schiaparelli found Ibu’s coffin likewise in his western chamber. 
Strancely enough the largest of all the tombs, that of Wahka I, had only one burial chamber, and as that 
was on the eastern side the nomarch had perforce to be buried there. 

In his conclusion Steckeweh has some valuable remarks on the elements contributed to architecture 
by Lower and Upper Exvpt respectively. The *Vorhalle” (small room with steps in it in front of the great 
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courtyard, cf. Plan vii) of Wahka Lis copied from a pyramid-temple, in Ibu it is only indicated, and Wahka IL 
vives it up entirely. Ibu introduced pylons, with which neither the *Vorhalle’ nor the rooted Causeway Can 
be reconciled. Hence. Steckeweh says, Wahka IL has an open causeway, though on PL 19 he erat twit 
with a roof. Pylon and open approach first appear in the temple of Mentyuhotpe at Dér cl- Balint and in the 
tombs at Kaw; they are definitely Upper-Eyyvptian elements. These buildines were intended to be appre- 
ciated from the outside, as well as from the inside. But in Lower-Ezyptian arc hiter ture there is no imposing 
exterior, and the approach is by a roofed causeway, so that the visitor sees nothing of the temple until he as 
inside it. 

Steckeweh supposes the fishes and plant (PI. 15. ¢ and p. 24) to be Red Sea fisies and coral. and on this 
assumption he bases a statement that the scene clearly shows that [bu ruled a» far as the Red Sea, and that 
jt commemorates a visit there. But in what way do the fishes or the plant differ from those common in 
boating and fishing scenes in the Nile swamps? For instance £7 Dersheh, a. Pl. avi vives Just such a plant 
with a papyrus-clump. The fish at Kaw is the one that is usually speared, and that swims in most scones of 
aquatic life. The one behind it is the karmat of the Nile, which is shown in the scenes only tess commonty 
than the other. : 

Steckeweh remarks that Wahka ID's painted ceiling includes several patterns unknown hitherto, and 
goes on to mention the palmette and spiral (Antveopolis, PL. i, middle of top row) Actually this pattern 
occurs a number of times and raises some interesting problems, which the reviewer hopes te take up 
some day. He believes it to be found in Hapdjeti’s tomb at Asytit; ifs. one more port of smalarity exists 
between this tomb and those of Kaw. G. AL Wainwident, 


Indiriduum und Gemeinsehaft in der agyptischen Kultur, By Wavrnen Wont. (Leipzizer Agy ptologis he 
Studien, Heft 1.) Gluckstadt, J. J. Augustin, 1935. Svo. 30 pp.. 2 pls.. 8 lusts. Rim. 3. 


The thesis of this short but thought-provoking discussion is that the selfconscwous individual played 
no part in the development of Eyyptian culture, at least until Dyn. 1s. Dealine first with Exyptiin art, 
Professor Wolf shows that its peculiarities can only be explamed on the hypothesis that the artist was 
completely determined by tradition. did not freely represent what he saw. Not until the New Ianedom 
do three-quarter-face representations, the tirst signs of the free creative artist, appear. The same holds 
yood of relivion. The sense of sin and the desire for reconeihation, without which rehgion cannot be per- 
sonal, are not found in the earlier period. They only appear when the traditional state religion is break 
down, the structure of society is changin, and the king is an individual with heterodox ideas of his own. 
The arguments are cogently worked out in this short study, and it 1 left to the reader to test their truth 
further. They could certainly be applied with equal force to Egyptian meas about morality. changing 
from the emphasis on obedience to traditional rules in Ptakhotpe to the more eoneraladvice about develop- 
ment of character in Amenemope. 

ALN. DAKIN. 


The following works have also been received: 


Excavations at the Tepe Hissar Damghan. By Enicu F. Scumtor. (Pabheations of the Jranian Section 
of the University Museum.) Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. 4too xx: 47% pp.. 79 illusts. 
673. 6d. 

The Last Chapters of Enoch in Greek. By Campnpete Boxxer, (Stuclies and Documents. Vil) London, 
Christophers, 1937. Svo. 106 pp., 2 pls. [5s. 

The Origins of Early Semitic Ritual, By 8. H. Hoong. (The hweich Lectures of the British Academy. 
1935.) London, Humphrey Milford, 1938. 8vo. x—74 pp. s. 

Seribes and Correctors of the Codex Sinaiticns, By H. J. M. Minne and T. C. Seat. London, British 
Museum, 1938. ‘to. xii--112 pp.. 43 pls. 23 figs. 32s, 6d. 

The Stone Age of Carmel Excavations at the Wady El: Mughara, Volor. By D. ALE. Ganrop and I). M.A. 
Bate. London, Clarendon Press, 1937. 4to. x--264 pp.. 44 pls. 42s. 
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THE SO-CALLED OMPHALOS OF NAPATA 
By GEORG STEINDORFF 


Durine his excavations of the sanctuaries of Napata at Gebel Barkal, the sacred mountain 
of the Ethiopians, Reisner found inside the great Temple of Amin (B 503) ‘a cunical sandstone 
block covered with sculptured necklaces, ete.’, which Griftith, in a preliminary communica- 
tion in JEA 8, 221, compared with the celebrated umbilicus-like figure of the god of the Oasis 
of Ammon described by Quintus Curtius. In JEA 3, 255, Griffith published a sketch made 
from a photograph and a brief description of this remarkable monument. ‘It is of sundstone 
and evidently of moderate size. Its conical shape is precisely that of the omphalos at the 
Oracle of Delphi.’ He further suggested that this stone was connected with a Nubian oracle 
at Napata, and that the Omphalos idea was taken over from Delphi. Griffith’s ingenious 
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hypothesis was then followed up by Wainwright, who. in fin. Serv. 28, 154, compared the 
monument with the Ammon fetish of Siwah and similar Egyptian anaes, and suggested 
that its shape was derived from that of a meteorite. I myself expressed my agreement with 
Griffith in ZAS 69, 28, and from the close connexion between the Ethiopian and the Libyan 
(Siwah) fetish I deduced a close relationship between the oracle of Ammon in Siwah and the 
one presumed to have existed in Napata. 

The monument found by Reisner is now in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, and bears 
the Inventory No. 21.8284. It was there that I saw it in May 1937, when I came to a 
conclusion about it which is fundamentally different from that of Griflith, who probably 
never saw the original. At my request my friend Mr. Dows Dunham, Associate Curator of the 
Egyptian Department of the Museum of Tine Arts, very kindly had several good photographs 
of the stone taken, which he has given me permission to publish (Pl. vil). Besides this Miss 
Betty Eaton prepared an exact drawing in natural size and some sketches, and gave this 
important material to me. I owe to her and Mr. Dunham a debt of deep gratitude for their 
unselfish assistance. On the basis of this abundant and reliable material, along with the 
notes which I made on the spot, I propose to discuss this important object once more. 

This monument, made of Nubian sandstone, is bechive-shaped, and rests on a sh¢htly 
projecting base. Its height is 0-61 m., the diameter of the base 0-58 m.; the greatest diameter 
of the part above the base is 0-52 m. 

At the front (PI. vii, 1; Fig. 1, A) there is a door-like upening of about 0-24 by 0-20 m., 
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and in the interior an irregular rectangular hollow space, in the bottom of which there is a 
depression about 0-085 by 0-13 m. (see Fig. 1, B,C). I presume that in this latter the base of 
a small image of a god was originally set. The top of the object is worn away, so that it is 
impossible to be certain what its form was; possibly it was a round knob. 

The exterior surface of the monument is adorned with reliefs in a pronounced Meroitie 
style. The ornamentation is divided into three parallel horizontal registers (cf. Fig. 2), 
which I will describe in detail. 


A. Top Recisrer. This shows an ornament of six different necklaces of round, barrel- 
shaped, and drop-like beads (ef. Fig. 2, A). 


B. Mippis Rearster (Fig. 2, A, B). Bounded below by an ornamented band, remindiny 
us of the common Egyptian * border of coloured rectangles’ (cf. Petrie, Egn. Decorative Art, 
Fig. 196), and interrupted by the above-mentioned opening, this displays two processions 
of figures exactly corresponding to one another and moving towards the door: 

I. Procession to the right of the door. This comprises four figures: 

(1) The king, in a short, richly pleated kilt, down the back of which hangs the usual tail: 
his coiffure consists of short ringlets and the diadem often worn by Ethiopian kings, adorned 
in front with two uraei, the one apparently bearing the Upper-Egyptian, the other the Lower- 
Egyptian crown (or are these objects feathers ?), while from the rear of the diadem two long 
ribbons hang down. The king lifts both hands in adoration, obviously addressed to the 
divine image which was set up in the interior. 

(2) A hon-headed goddess, the sun-disk on her head ; with her two outstretched wing-arms 
—the one hand holds a feather {!, the symbol of truth, the other clings fast to the wing— 
she protects the king as he walks before her; how we are to understand this protection 
and the position of the wings numerous statues show us, cf. the stone and bronze 
figures of Isis protecting Osiris, Daressy, Statues de divinités (CCG), Pl. lix, Nos. 89271, 
39272; Pl. xlv, No. 38891 (without Osiris); Roeder, Aegyptische Bronzewerke, Pl. 17, ¢, d, 
with text, § 131. 

(3) A second figure of the king in the same dress (except that the uraei on the diadem 
here bear sun-disks) and posture as No. 1. 

(4) A winged, human-headed goddess, protecting the king just like No. 2; she is however 
different from No. 2 inasmuch as she wears a short wig and on her forehead a uraeus, and 
there is no feather in her right hand. 

II. Procession to the left of the door, as I, four figures: (1) the king as in the procession 
on the right ; (2) winged, human-headed goddess with short wig one (hand holding a feather, 
as I, 4); (8) the king as I, 1; (4) winged, lion-headed goddess, as I, 2. 

At the point in this register diametrically opposite to the opening are the two chief names 
of the Ethiopian king in cartouches surmounted by {&. The onename., to the left, can be read 
clearly OY<—>. This is, of course, the prenomen of Amenophis HI, which was appro- 
priated by two Ethiopian kings: Nebmacréc [ = Amanitenmémize! who is buried in the 
Bagarawiyah pyramid N, XVII (= Lepsius A 38), and Nebinacré¢ IT = Amanikhanéwél (?) 
who is buried in the pyramid N, XVIII. The second name, on the right, is unfortunately 
partly obliterated. Griffith (JE A 3,255) read it as \\ “<r frre ae Mnkndwel (2), 
ie. Amani-Khanéwél (°)’. I was unable to reeognize these signs distinctly in the 
unfavourable light by which I saw the inscription. Later Griffith’s reading was collated in a 
good light by Mr. Dunham and Miss Eaton. Miss Eaton writes as follows on the results of 


KRY mn NAD CRS, Leps., Dim., v, 51, a, b. 
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the examination: ‘Mr. Dunham and I puzzled a long time over the cartouches.... The 
inscription is anything but clear and requires the eye of faith on one or two spots.’ Dunham 
is sceptical as to Griffith’s reading: ‘From my examination of the original in varying lightings 
I don’t think this possible.’ His reading in place of Griffith’s is shown in 
Fig. 3, and gives the name Mant-Hanagermé (?) or Hatagermé (??). ‘The 
Hieroglyphic (Egyptian, debased type) as given in the chapel of Lepsius’s 
No. 39 = Reisner’s Pyramid N, XVIII (Leps., Dkm., v, 51, ¢ = Teathd. v, 
319) is Gee =) ’, adds Dunham. 


C. Borrom Reaister. This is decorated with a design occurring 
elsewhere at the bottoms of walls (cf. Petrie, Egn. Decorative Art, Vig. 132): 
alternate large nymphaea-flowers and small nymphaea-buds on vertical 
stalks. 





*CONCEIVABLYG—S 


Pie. 3 Now, is the beehive-shaped monument from Napata here described 


a cult-object, resembling an umbilicus, an dudados, as has been assumed 
since Grifhth’s discussion? I believe that this question must be answered 
unconditionally in the negative. Rather, as must already be clear from my 
description, it is a small shrine containing a little image of a god and 
presumably set up in the temple as a dedicatory offering of the Ethiopian 
king. Just as in Egypt it was usual to give such shrines the form of small 
houses or temples with pillars, torus-mouldings, and cornices (Schifer, 
Propylden-Lunstgeschichte, 405, 2. 3), so in Ethiopia they were occasionally 
formed after the pattern of an African house—a circular hut made of mats 
or wickerwork, such as is still in use to-day among the Bantu peoples and, 
as Borchardt has shown (ZAS 78, 118 £.), among the Tuaregs. How such 
a Sudanese hut looked in antiquity may be seen from a bronze bowl found 
in Karanog, the so-called ‘Queen’s Bowl’ (Woolley-MacIver, Karandég, 59): ‘A small round 
hut formed of withies planted in the ground and tied together at the top, strengthened at 
intervals by four horizontal bands; it is surmounted by the sun-disk’ (Fig. 4). Compare 
also the picture of such a mat-hut on a protodynastic ivory tablet from Abydos (Petrie, 
Royal Tombs, u1, Pl. 4), referred to by Borchardt, loc. cit. The natives of Pwenet also had 
wickerwork huts with hemispherical tops, cf. Naville, Deir el Bahari, 11, Pls. 69-71; 
Schifer, op. cit., 348, 1. 

The construction of such a hut 1s not reproduced in our chapel. Instead, the exterior has 
been decorated with ornaments and pictures corresponding to the sacred purpose of the 
monument. But the hut-form with the door is unmistakable. In view of this, the comparison 
with an éud¢ados must be given up, and with it also any theories involving the cult-object 
of the Oasis of Ammon or the sacred Omphalos of Delphi. 





Fig. 4. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
SESEBI (SUDLA) AND ‘AMARAH WEST, ANGLO- 
EGYPTIAN SUDAN, 1937-8 


By H. W. FATIRMAN 


THe main objective of the Society's work in the Northern Province of the Sudan during the 
winter of 1937-8 was the completion of the excavation of the site known to Egyptologists as 
Sesebi (Pl. viii), This task did not prove to be a long one, and, when the work was completed, 
the men were moved some 65 miles northwards and 12 days were spent in testing and 
exploring an ancient town site at ‘Amarah West. 

The staff throughout the season was composed of Mr. E. D. Bell, who was responsible 
for the photography and surveying, Mr. I. E. 8. Edwards, of the Department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, and Mr. H. W. Fairman. It was a source 
of very great regret to all of us that at the very last moment circumstances prevented 
Professor A. M. Blackman from accompanying us as Director: we greatly missed the benefit 
of his experience and guidance. 

We owe a very deep debt of gratitude to all those who made our work possible: to the 
Brooklyn Museum of Fine Arts and Professor Capart, to the Musée du Louvre, to Mr. O. C. 
Raphael, whose generous donation enabled us to purchase a complete Leica outfit which was 
largely responsible for the greatly improved photographic record, and to the Trustees of the 
British Museum for permitting Mr. Edwards to accompany us. 

To the officials of the Sudan Government our indebtedness is great: in particular to 
Mr. G. W. Grabham, the Acting Conservator of Antiquities, for his never-failing assistance 
and many personal kindnesses, to Mr. A. C. Walker, the District Commissioner, and to 
Mr. L. M. Buchanan, the Assistant District Commissioner at Wadi Halfa. 


Sesebi (Sudla) 


Some words are necessary in explanation of the manner in which we refer to the site. 
Egyptologists have become accustomed to speak of ‘Sesebi’, but in actual fact no such name 
or place exists. The nearest village to the ancient town is that of Sese, nestling below Gebel 
Sese with the ruins of its mediaeval fortress. The district in which the town is situated is 
known as Sudla, the name which is given on the official maps, but the local inhabitants 
occasionally speak of Gami.t The early travellers refer to the site as Sesceh* or Sescé.3 
Modern writers, while occasionally using Sese, have shown a preference, since the time of 
Lepsius, for Sesebi. 

We have so far found no explanation for Sesebi. The ‘king’ of the Mahas, the Sheikh 
‘Abdel ‘Aziz Zibir, told me that according to local tradition the site was founded by ing 
Sesaba, but this explanation is obviously inadequate. Mr. A. J. Arkell has suggested that 
perhaps the mistake was occasioned by a misunderstanding of the locative case, *Sese-bi, 


1 T have heard this name only occasionally. It appears to be used specifically of the southern part of 
Sudla. ? Caillaud, Voyage a Méroé, 1, 388. 
* Hoskins, Travels in Ethiopia. Hoskins did not visit the site, but mentions it. 
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‘at Sese’, but I have been unable to find a particle -bz in any of the Nubian grammars and 
dictionaries. Since the term has now so general a use, it would be confusing to drop Sesebi 
altogether, and so we have decided to combine the false with the true in the form of ‘Sesebi 
(Sudla)’. 

The first task was to complete the clearance of the western section of the town. The 
strip alongside the west wall produced little of interest in the way of buildings or objects: 
in the south-west corner was a group of small and late houses, and further northwards lay 
three very large magazines, which also appear to be late, or, at least, subsequent to the 
original foundation of the town. From these magazines, however, came a very pleasing and 
typically ‘Amarnah piece in the shape of a relief of a princess on a fragment of black granite 
(Pl.x, 1). At the same time a closer study was made of the West Gate and its approach than 
had been possible the previous season. The approach from the east (from the interior of the 
town) seems to have been flanked by four stone bases, which were presumably for statues or 
offerings. A somewhat similar arrangement was found a few years ago in the approach to 
the smaller temple (the Hat-Aten) at ‘Amarnah. A study of the drainage system in the gate 
proved that it could hardly have served for the general drainage of the town, but must have 
been designed for the gate alone. It seems clear that the town was lable to heavy rainfall, 
which might be absorbed by the ground in the town but not by the stonework of the gate 
itself.1 None of the gates of the town were as imposing as the west one, and it seems that 
this must have been the main entrance. This is an unexpected discovery, but later in the 
season a similar arrangement was noted at “Amarah West, where the main entrance to the 
Temple lay on the side most remote from the river (see below, p. 155). 

In the centre of the town we hoped to find some large dwelling-houses, but excavation 
soon showed that the very sohd walls owed their pretentious appearance to rebuilding, 
many of the walls having been doubled. The area has suffered considerable modification. 
Originally, it is clear, there was a block of very simple and small buildings immediately to 
the south of the block of magazines excavated last vear. These buildings can hardly have 
been ordinary houses, and it seems best to regard them as administrative offices. This 
administrative block was formerly separated from the dwelling-houses by a wide and impos- 
ing street which led directly to the West Gate. Later, however, the offices themselves were 
greatly altered, and additional rooms were built in the street. At the same time a small 
drainage system, of which we found some signs, was installed. 

The whole of the eastern section of the town was largely barren, and only at the southern 
end were any signs of houses found. It is almost certain that this section of the town was 
never fully developed, very probably because it lay on a slope and offered difficulties in the 
way of levelling. The houses were badly damaged, some had been destroyed by fire, and 
all had been largely rebuilt. However, the cellars, which are so common a feature at Sesebi, 
provided many objects of interest, including a sandstone statuette of somewhat uncommon 
type which is apparently a funerary tigure,? three small stelae of no great importance, 
many scarabs and other small objects, and some Mycenaean sherds (all LH. IIu) 

In the south-east corner we found a most interesting complex of buildings. Before exca- 
vation started all that could be seen was a tall mound of debris in which were two brick 
walls (PI. ix, 1). Excavation soon revealed at the top two late tombs (robbed), and below 


* The fact that it was necessary to provide for the drainage of the gates suggests that they were not 
roofed over. 
* Cf. Boreux, A propos de quelques bustes éqyptiens in Griffith Studies, 395~401. 


% Jn passing it may be mentioned that Mr. J. D. S. Pendlebury considers one of the Mycenaean sherds 
found in the 1936-7 excavations (No. 337) to be LH. IIIb. 
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these gradually emerged the ruins of a large house (EK. 4.1: Pl. ix, 2). This house must have 
been built after the reign of Sethés I, since a block bearing the cartouches of that king acted 
as the threshold to one of the rooms (PI. ix, 3). It was not long, however, before it became 
clear that another house lay below this (E. 4. 4). One of the rooms in E. 4. 4 had been used 
as a work-room in which quartz had been crushed and the floor was several centimetres deep 
in minute chips and dust, amidst which were several larger stones which may have been the 
bases on which the quartz was crushed. Below this house were found yet other remains— 
an enormous and massive brick construction (E. 4. 5: see Pl. ix, 8; BE. 4.1 & 5, BE. 4. 4 
having been removed). It was necessary to remove all the walls of the earlier houses, and 
it was then found that E. 4. 5 was a circular construction standing in a small courtyard. 
Our first theory that this was the town well was soon disproved by the discovery that the 
building was divided into three compartments by a T-shaped wall (Pl. ix, 4). There are no 
steps into and no means of entering E. 4. 5 and its exact function is still a mystery. 

North of this interesting complex of buildings lay the mysterious brick-lined Trench 
which was partly excavated last season. Our work showed that the square of land enclosed 
by the Trench contained no complete buildings, and, apart from two isolated and broken 
walls, bore no signs of occupation. The Trench is lined with brick in its north, south, and 
west sections, but on the east its sides are reinforced with rough stone-work (Pl. x. 2), and 
here the Trench seems to go partly under the east wall of the town, a fact which may explain 
the stone reinforcement. It is impossible that this trench should ever have acted as a moat, 
for the slope of the ground is such that to have kept even an inch of standing water in the 
western section would have involved the tlooding of nearly half the town. Possibly it was 
intended as a protection for the early settlers and workers before the town wall was com- 
pleted. Later, however, the east wall of the town was breached. two additional stone gate- 
ways were made, and ramps were thrown across the Trench. Mr. Edwards has suggested 
that possibly the area enclosed by the Trench was intended for use as a shelter for cattle, 
but it seems rather unnecessary to make two stone gateways in a perfectly good wall just 
for cattle. 

In later times it is quite possible that the Trench was used for drainage purposes,‘ for 
at the north-west corner we found a stone drainage channel. This water channel, however, 
is itself somewhat of a problem, for the central section is higher than either end, and while 
a small section of it falls towards the Trench, in the greater part of it the natural flow of 
water must have been away from the Trench towards a small, rectangular stone construc- 
tion. This stone construction must presumably have been the foundation of a stand or 
tank, and apparently this tank must have stood at a sufficient height to force the water 
flowing from it to surmount the slight rise between the tank and the Trench. This is offered 
only as a tentative suggestion, for the existing remains are exceedingly scanty, and a tank 
in this part of the town seems unnecessary. 

In the course of the season two more sets of intact Foundation Deposits were found. 
The first lay exactly under the south-east corner of the town wall. The two small pits were 
covered by a large slab of stone, the underside of which was inscribed with the cartouches 
of Amenophis IV, whose name also appeared on the faience plaque, the scarab and the 
searaboids which were found in the pits. It is clear from this that not merely the Temple, 
but the whole town was the work of Amenophis IV. 

Two isolated and intact pits, the least profitable of all the Foundation Deposits, were 
found in the centre of the town. They were not in connexion with any building, for the area 


1 It is certain that the Trench ceased to be regarded merely as a barrier, for in the higher, western 
section (the driest part) two or three corn-bins and granaries were added later. 
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in which they were found was devoid of the slightest traces of houses, but we noticed that 
they were situated on the line of the southern wall of the Temple, and it must be presumed 
that other pits, which have since been swept away by floods, were once made on the line of 
the outer walls of the Temple. 

Finally, we completed the record of the Temple. In the north wall of the sanctuary of 
the central shrine, which we suspect was added by Sethds I, we found an enormous re-used 
block, which, as it appeared to be inscribed, we decided to remove. We then found that it 
depicted the head and shoulders either of Amin, or of a royal person wearing the headdress 
of that god, and that it had once formed part of a door. A careful examination of the Temple 
showed that this block could not have come from any of the doorways to be seen in the 
present ground-plan of the Temple. It is therefore very probable not only that this block 
must have been worked during the pre-Aten period of Akhenaten’s reign, but that the 
Temple must have suffered more radical alteration under Sethés I than we had suspected. 
Further evidence of modification of the ground-plan of the Temple was forthcoming when 
eareful brushing of the pavement revealed the mason’s marks for a small altar, or basis for 
a boat-shrine, between the central columns of the southern Temple. 


‘Amarah West 


The site of ‘Amarah lies some 115 miles south of Wadi Halfa. On the east bank once 
stood a Meroitie temple of which only the slightest traces remain.1 On the west bank the 
ancient remains are more extensive, and we found a large and well-preserved town, and 
cemeteries of the New Kingdom and X-Group period. It should be pointed out that, since 
the Nile at this point flows almost exactly due east and west, ‘Amarah ‘West’ stands on the 
north bank of the river. However, one conventionally regards the Nile as flowing from south 
to north, and it seems well in this report to describe the various parts of the site by the local 
and not by the true compass points: thus ‘north’ at ‘Amarah West is local north, but true 
east.? 

The ancient town is situated on a large mound (PI. x, 8) close to the river. At present 
there are few indications of ancient occupation, for sand has drifted over all walls, and there 
are scarcely any objects or even sherds to be noted on the surface. It is the drifting of the 
sand that has contributed so largely to the preservation of the site, and causes us to enter- 
tain high hopes of successful excavations. Our tests showed that the accumulation of 
debris and sand was 2 m. deep on an average, the upper stratum of clean, wind-blown sand 
being a metre deep. The precise extent of the town is still uncertain, for the accumulation 
was too deep to permit us to find the outer wall of the town in the short time at our disposal, 
but it is certainly not smaller than Sesebi (Sudla), 7.e. some 200 x 300 m., and it may be 
slightly bigger. The site, however, is in an infinitely better state of preservation, and will 
take much longer to clear. 

The aim of our short exploration was not to dig cleanly or deeply, but simply to discover 
the nature and prospects of the site. We succeeded in locating the Temple, and a few days’ 
scratching laid bare the whole circuit of its walls, which are covered on both sides with 
reliefs and inscriptions. On the exterior the scenes are on a large scale, but the figures of 
Amen-Ré‘, Horus, Min, Ptah, and Ramesses II, among others, are preserved only from just 
above the knees. The interior of the Temple, as tests in the Sanctuary showed, is better 
preserved, and it is reasonably certain that the whole of the lower register of scenes is com- 


3 See Kirwan’s note in JEA 22, 101. 
? In this report the local bearing is given thus, ‘north’, and the true compass point is added in brackets. 
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plete, and that in many places the reliefs still retain the original colours. The figures have not 
been defaced and only time has caused them damage. 

The main entrance to the Temple is on the ‘west’ (north), the side farthest fron the river. 
The gate is cut through the massive brick wall, some 100 m. square, which surrounds the 
Temple and other buildings. In late times squatters blocked the ‘west’ end of the gate with 
a rough brick wall. At the ‘west’ end stone blocks on each side of the gate bear the cartouches 
of Ramesses VI and the figure of the viceroy of Nubia, Remss-ntw (Re-mss-nht?). At the 
‘east’ (south) end of the ‘north’ (east) wall of the gate an inscription dated to the sixth year of 
Merneptah records the return of a victorious army in his fifth year: this is apparently a refer- 
ence to Merneptah’s victory over the Libyans, and the text itself appears to be a duplicate of 
a stela in the Temple of ‘Amadah. On the ‘west’ (north) the gate is Hanked by two niches, in 
each of which is a stela, each unfortunately broken (Pl. x, 4). The ‘northern’ stela contains 
a duplicate text of the last few lines of the well-known stela at Abu Simbel containing the 
dialogue of Ptah and Ramesses II! and below it is a line of Syrian and Nubian captives. 
The ‘southern’ stela, of which more is preserved, still has 31 lines, and contains a duplicate 
of the Marriage Stela of Ramesses IT at Abu Simbel :? when complete it must have contained 
at least 70 lines, for the existing text begins only at line 23 of the Abu Simbel text. 

Of the interior of the Temple little can be said at present, but the general plan is reason- 
ably certain: the gate leads to an open court with colonnade in which we noted the ear- 
touches of Ramesses IX. Beyond the court lies the Hypostyle Hall, many of whose enormous 
roofing-blocks still cover the area. Beyond this again we found the Sanctuary with a relief, 
in colour, of the king before the sacred barque. From the Sanctuary came an interesting 
sandstone stela (Pl. xi, 8) in which a mother, son, and daughter are concerned: the text is 
an agreement whereby the mother and son renounce all claims to the father’s property 
(the father apparently being dead) in favour of the daughter, on condition that the latter 
supports her mother in her old age: on the sides of the stela is a curse against whosoever 
shall dispute the terms of the agreement. There seem to be excellent prospects of good 
discoveries in the Temple, for the position of the fallen roofing-blocks makes it certain that 
robbing could not have taken place in modern times. To the ‘north’ (east) of the Temple, 
and connected with it by a small vestibule, is a small chapel (PJ. xi, 1) which is also the work 
of Ramesses II, and to the ‘east’ (south) of the chapel is a series of small magazines. 

The Temple is situated in the ‘north-west’ (north-east) corner of a large enclosure some 
100 metres square. As far as can be seen at present the buildings within the enclosure are 
houses and not magazines, but near the centre were noted two columns from a building of 
uncertain nature. The enclosure wall is some 5 m. thick. with numerous and very big but- 
tresses. In addition to the entrance to the Temple, two gates were noted: a small one. with 
the eartouches of Ramesses II, lies just ‘south’ (west) of the entrance to the Temple, and here 
we found a bronze nail with its head in the form of a A¢-bird: this must have formed part of 
an inlay. In the ‘south’ (west) wall is another gate, which is also inscribed with the name of 
Ramesses IT. From the relationship of the roofing-blocks to the side walls, it seems exceed- 
ingly probable that the roof of the gate is still in its original position: this fact will give some 
idea of the extent to which the site is buried. No gates were found in the ‘north’ and ‘east’ 
walls of the enclosure. 

Beyond the great enclosure wall are numerous traces of houses, and nowhere could we 
find ground-level at a depth of less than 2 metres. The houses, in fact, are so deeply buried 
that we were unable to decide whether there was an outer wall to the town, and on the ‘east’ 

1 Naville, 7SBA 7, 119 ff. Our text is preserved from the middle of }. 29 of the Abu Simbel text. 

? For the most recent study of the Abu Simbel stela see Kuentz, dun. Serv. 25, 181 ff. 

x 
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(south) slope of the town mound we descended 4 m. without finding the ground level. The 
houses and their contents are therefore well protected. 

Our last task before covering in our pits and trenches was to try to see whether there 
were any signs of an occupation of the site before the reign of Ramesses IT, for three test-pits 
had made us suspect this possibility. Accordingly, a room in the ‘south-west’ corner of the 
enclosure was completely cleared and at the bottom, a few em. below the lowest course of 
bricks, we found a thick brick wall built at an angle across the room (Pl. xi, 2). Below the 
tloor level we found a small sherd of the painted ware so typical of the ‘Amarnah Period 
and the late Eighteenth Dynasty. It may be taken as certain, therefore, that there were 
two main periods in the history of the town (in addition to post-Ramesside squatters), 
and that the later of these was in the reigns of Ramesses II and his successors. 

The nature of the site, deeply buried as it is, and our preliminary, purely surface work, 
prevented us from finding many objects. It is clear, however, that the Society has acquired 
a site which holds out every prospect of being instructive and profitable: the Temple area 
will certainly yield inseriptional material, and may well provide statuary ; everywhere the 
great depth of accumulation and the obviously unrobbed appearance of the town thoroughly 
justify an optimistic outlook. ‘Amarah West presents a great opportunity, and it is much 
to be hoped that sufficient funds will be forthcoming to enable the Society to excavate in 
its entirety what may well prove to be one of the most profitable and important sites that 
have come within its sphere of work in recent years. 
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THE HOUSE OF LIFE 
By ALAN H. GARDINER 


In preparing my edition of the papyrus generally known as the Golénischeff Glossary I have 
had oceasion to look into the evidence for the -3 2c ‘House of Life’. That institution is 
vaguely familiar to Egyptologists as the place where scribes were employed or trained, but 
the general works barely mention it, and singularly little attention appears to have been 
paid to the subject. My own investigations have brought to light nothing startlingly new, 
but it will be useful to possess a collection of the evidence upon which conclusions must 
necessarily be based. There are doubtless some examples that I have overlooked, but what- 
ever deficiencies might have been found have been lessened by the help of several friends.” 

The Berlin dictionary (1, 515) contents itself with the ambiguous definition Haus der 
Schriftgelehrten and omits the most important reference of all, that to the well-known 
naophorous statue of the S&S} |S ‘chief physician Udjeharresnet’ in the Vatican, 
recently re-edited with an admirable commentary by & Posener in La premiére domination 
perse en Egypte, pp. 1 ff. The passage relating to the C3 47 (op. cit., 21) needs so much more 
discussion than most of our other material that I begin with it, in spite of its late date. 
After that I shall revert to a chronological order. 

(1) Only the essential phrases will be given in hieroglyphic here, since the text can be 
studied in Posener’s book, or in Schifer’s article (see below). The translation runs: ‘His 


Majesty King Darius commanded me to return to Egypt.............. ad bong elo 
IWY5_| \\3s in order to restore the department(s) of the House(s) of Life........ 


after (they had fallen into) decay. The foreigners carried me from land to land and delivered 
me back into Egypt according as the Lord of the Two Lands had commanded. I did as 
His Majesty had commanded me; © ©) \"¥h1es I furnished them with all sal 
staffs® consisting of persons of rank, n not a poor man: = son pALiORe them. Sy mmm 8 |) mm men 
e “eS (82K = corre fees | ee I placed them in the charge of every learned man* [in order to teach 
them ?] all their crafts. His M. ajesty commanded them to be given all (manner of) good things 
in order that they might exercise all their craft(s). 4g VX, S8=5 \S ss (AT ae 
I equipped them with all their ability® and all their apparatus which was on record in 

+ An exception is Kees, Aulturgeschichte d. alten Orients, see the Index s.v. Tempelschule (‘ Lebenshaus’), 
but he quotes only two authentic instances, and many of his assertions are based on the supposed identity of 
[B15 hut-nh with ol, a supposition which I have refuted in my article JEA 24, 83. 

? Posener has not only helped me with collations of several stelae in the Louvre, but has brought to 
my notice Nos. 3, 12, 17, 36, 47, besides others already known to me. To Fairman I owe Nos. 26, 42, as well 
as most of the Edfu examples. Pendlebury has supplied information with regard to No. 8, and Davies with 
regard to No. 9. To the Editor, as usual, I owe much careful criticism, and by pointing out earlier literature 
he has saved me from claiming the conclusions under No. 24 as my own. 

% On this difficult word see below, pp. 170-1 and 179. The renderings ‘Schiiler* (Schafer, so too now 
Kees, ZAS 73, 87) and ‘étudiant’ (Posener) are without justification. 

* There is reason for thinking that in connexion with the compound rh-ht ie adjective nb can sometimes 
separate the elements or else be placed after the whole. See below p. 170, n. 2. for the former possibility. 

® Hardly ‘Beditirfnisse’ with Schafer or ‘choses utiles’ with Posener. “The masculine form indicates 
either a plural meaning ‘efficient men’ or else an abstract ‘efficiency’, ‘ability’. Cf. shw of the *Zaubermacht’ 
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accordance with their former condition. “~[}+* le 4. Of @ =[(2 4 Tig SIS 
[ess [= aD). This His Majesty did because he knew the virtue of 
this art to revive all that are sick and to commemorate for ever the name(s) of all the gods, 
their temples, their offerings and the conduct of their festivals.’ 

The crux of the passage lies in the plural pronoun of & S38] and to solve this 
problem it looks as though we should have to know what stood in the lacuna after C9 aged 
There Schifer (Z4S 37, p. 74, n. 1) assumed the name of a second building co-ordinated 
with os and as the first element in the name of that building he took abe second cy 
of "91-3. Posener rightly rejects this view, pointing out that the ace peling Ca$c7 iseommon. 
In pre- Piolemaic times it is perhaps a little less common than “?/, but many examples oceur 
and are logically quite in order, since the first C2 of rq is the word for ‘house’ to be read 
phonetically pr, whereas the second C7 is determinative of the entire compound as in 
cafca, Sco. 2. What is absolutely decisive in favour of Posener’s view is that Yr 
concludes a line, and among the many texts on this carefully executed statue there is not 
a single example of a word divided between two lines. Posener, following up the idea 
expressed in the title to Schafer’s article Die Wiedereinrichtung einer Arzteschule in Sais 
restores [28 | ‘of Sais’ in the lacuna. This did not agree with the traces that I had seen 
to the right of the break! whilst making a collation many years ago, but as my own indica- 
tions were not quite in accord with what is visible on the rather indistinct photograph 
published in Bessarione, rv (1898), Pls. 3-4, I applied to Pater A. Pohl to help me with a 
collation. He, in company with Pater Dyson and Professor Tulli, the 
Director of the Egyptian Gallery of the Vatican, has taken great pains 

he to gratify my wish, and I express to the three scholars my most cordial 

e_ thanks. The adjoining cut (fig. 1) shows what is still visible, and Pater 

Aa a. | Pohl adds the valuable comments that (1) the missing top sign cannot 

have been higher than _9, (2) the next sign is not merely a horizontal 

Fie. 1. one, but points upwards, (3) the third sign is horizontal, and (4) what is 

seen centrally below this is almost certainly part of a hieroglyph, not merely the edge of the 

break. Studying these facts with care, [am convinced that the last two signs are >, for 

if the reader will examine the published photograph of ‘lato destro’ he will there find clear 

examples of >" showing that the point of the arrow is a simple horizontal stroke, and the 

spacing of o beneath it agrees perfectly with the traces in the lacuna. For the preceding 

signs I very hesitatingly suggest (O']. The phrase [52% ca[O!|G" may well be con- 

strued as a plural ‘the department(s) of the House(s) of Life dealing with medicine’, lit. ‘of 

acting? as a physician’, on the same principle as when the Egyptian writes |} aN 

~~ =. for ‘ye shall speak with your mouth(s)’; the alternative ~~ would for him, no doubt, 

have implied that each person had several mouths? Similarly, each House of Life will 
have possessed only one medical department. 

I submit this solution not as by any means certain, but as the best available in the 
circumstances. Ifit is correct, Udjeharresnet’s mission will have been to restore the medical 
departments, not in Sais alone, but throughout the whole of Egypt. The expression ‘depart-' 
ment of the House of Life’ occurs only here, and seems to require the further definition 


of a god W., 1, 15 (6). That the latter view is preferable is shown by ts wai Sep 1 
‘there is no craftsman who has (completely) acquired his mastery’, Ptakkotpe 56. I owe this quotation to 
Gunn. * To the left there are some fictitious hieroglyphs due to the restorer. 

* The writing < for the infinitive “~ would be no serious objection at this period. I have not 
suggested [—] before it since that sign seems rather too low for the available space. 


* Tam, however, completely at a loss to explain why the word pr-tnh itself should be in the singular. 
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which, if my restoration be accepted, it actually receives. Some such definition is all the 
more likely since Udjeharresnet, not being a first prophet of Neith or of some other god, 
but only a ‘chief physician’, courtier, and high official, can hardly be supposed to have 
possessed the qualifications to reform the ‘Houses of Life’ as a whole. Still, the latter 
portion of the passage quoted suggests doubts. The words (PBS )LSSs ‘revive all that 
are sick’ point unmistakably to the art of medicine, and it is Schiifer’s merit first to have 
translated hry hzyt correctly. But how can the commemoration of the names of the gods 
and so forth be linked up with a mere medical department ? 

Tt thus looks as if Udjeharresnet did, after all, reform the Houses of Life in their entirety, 
although his first sentence refers only to the medical departments. In support of this my 
ultimate, if very tentative, conclusion I would point to the remarkable iteration of the 
word ~ ‘all’; would the writer have spoken of ‘all their staffs’, ‘all their crafts’, ‘all their 
talent’, ‘all their apparatus’, ‘all the gods’, unless he had meant a wholesale restoration 
of the institutions called by the name ‘House of Life’? Supplementing what the writer 
says by the knowledge that the Houses of Life were centres of the scribes’ profession, we 
thus find in the final sentence a fairly comprehensive statement of the activities there 
pursued. It isin the ca $¢c7 that medical and religious books were written and there it was 
that all questions relating to such learned matters were settled. 

One of the main results of the present article will be to show that the conception of the 
ca $c asa training college, and still more the conception of it (to which some have climbed 
from the humble level of Schifer’s Arzteschule) as a University, is a grave mistake. The 
purpose of the ca{r7 was, as Udjeharresnet says, for its members to ‘exercise all their 
crafts’. Amid the mass of evidence I shall produce there are singularly few references to 
teaching. Naturally in a restoration of ruined Houses of Life training of competent statts 
would be a necessity. It is not, however, necessary to read into the words of the Vatican 
statue more than that the new recruits were to be youths of good birth ‘under the charge’ 
—note the expression —of men of solid learning. There was nothing in Pharaonic 
times, so far as can be seen, corresponding even to the Gymnasia where Greek-speaking 
Egyptians were educated.t_ The local schools (=z |] & I\) were doubtless quite elementary. 
Even the ‘school’ at the Capital where the ‘children of the magistrates’ were educated 
(Sail. I, 4, 1) need not have been on a much higher level.? The sparse information that is 
gained with regard to more advanced teaching suggests that it took place in whatever 
office or profession had been chosen for a lad’s career. The system was that of ‘apprentice’ 
(& S-Mys) and ‘master’ (¢*.).? This agrees with the statement of Diodorus (1, 81): 
‘The children of the people receive their education from their fathers or relatives, who teach 
them the professions they are to exercise during their lives’; also at the beginning of the 
same section, ‘the priests instruct their sons in two kinds of letters, those called sacred and 
those of a commoner kind’. It was apparently only in very late times that priestly education 
took on a more formal character; a papyrus from Tebtunis dating from the second century 
A.D. (Grenfell-Hunt, 1m, 291) mentions that a candidate for priesthood had to pass an 
examination in religious subjects.+ 


1 On these see Wilcken, Griindzige, 1, 1, 138. 

? It was hence that the notion of an Egyptian University first gained currency, cf. Lauth’s article Die 
altig. Hochschule von Chennu, in Sitzungsb. Munchen, 1872. 

3 This seems substantially the view taken by Erman-Ranke, Agypten, 376. See too my Late-Egn. 
Miscellanies, 34, 7, together with the note. Posener quotes too the epithet ‘teacher of the apprentices in the 
hall (I 102) of writings’ in a variant of Anast. I, 1, 2-3, the sole passage known to me which suggests 
larger classes. * See Wilcken, op. cit., 1, 2, No. 137. 
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(2) We now take a leap backwards for a couple of millenia. Since, as I have shown in an 
earlier article (JEA 24, 83), there is no good reason for equating the [?],— ‘Mansion of 
Life’ with the ca¢ca ‘House of Life’, and since also a Sixth Dynasty passage (Petrie, 
Athribis, Pl. 6; Urk., 1, 267, 11) stating that a nomarch embalmed his father with \Tarys 
‘linen of the pr-nh,’ (sic) obviously requires emendation of C93 into ae pr-hd ‘treasury’ (see 
Urk., 1, 188, 7; 146, 13), we are left with only one authentic instance of cola from those 
early times. This is in an identical passage from two royal decrees releasing the priesthood 
of Min of Coptos from various corvées, among them from (supplying) — Ji Gra ‘the 
apparatus of the House of Life’, Urk., 1, 286, 10; 289, 8, both from the reign of Phiops IT. 
The expression is the same as that employed on the Vatican statue (see above, p. 157) and 
we may suppose the apparatus in question to have included papyrus, reed-pens, ink, 
medical instruments, perhaps even the whole pharmacopoeia. 

(8) The Middle Kingdom is likewise sparing in its references to the House of Life. The 
earliest is the epithet [G |") — $ ‘ Khniim, lord of the House of Life’ above the head of a 
ram-headed god on a sculptured block of the reign of Scankhkaré recently discovered in the 
temple of Et-Tad, F. B(isson de la) R(oque), Téd (1934 a 1936), 93. Since other examples 
of this epithet are applied to Khntim in Ptolemaic times, consideration of the fact is deferred 
until later; see below under No. 53. M. Posener, to whose kindness I owe this reference, suggests 
that the epithet of Khniim /*") ca cq found already in the Fifth Dynasty (Borchardt, Grab- 
denkmal des Sahuré¢, Pl. 18; see Sethe’s remarks in the Text, p. 94) ought to be corrected into 
hnti pr-nh. This seems to me too daring a conjecture, especially as a pr-z? is found elsewhere. 

(4) The much-betitled prince Mentjuhotpe of the great Abydene stela at Cairo, CCG 20539 
(Lange-Schafer, Grab- und Denksteine, 11, 158), receives the epithet 5 {tri ‘Master 
of the secrets of the House of Life’. The date is the reign of Sesostris I. 

(5) At El-Bershah (Newberry, El Bersheh, 11, 21, 3) an ‘overseer of the 14 royal harim’, 
Tha by name, after some epithets affirming his loyalty to the king, proceeds to speak of 
himself as ‘one who sees to the propitiation of the gods, {=> \\ G7 overseer of writings 
in the House of Life, to whom all private matters (dsrw) are revealed’. 

(6) On the Cairo stela 20023 (Lange-Schifer, op. cit., 1,26), a SG"! 11 ‘physician’ named 
Ameny has standing in front of him a {4"/cq ‘seribe of the House of Life’ named Keku. 
This is the earliest example of the latter title. 

(7) Among the subordinate personages on a Middle Kingdom stela is a Tz mals the 
reading of the first sign is obscure. Leyden V. 67, see Beschr. Leiden, u1, Pl. 36, No. 49. 

(3) Passing to the Eighteenth Dynasty, the sole piece of evidence dating from that 
period? is the remains of an actual ‘House of Life’, known to be such by the fact that its 
bricks bear the stamp Ca$ca. Pendlebury, who made this important discovery at El- 
Amarna (JEA 20, 134), has kindly provided me with the following information. The ‘House 
of Life’ consists of two buildings, Q. 42. 19 and Q. 42. 20, which lie 400 metres to the south 
of the great temple and 100 metres east of the small temple and royal estate that are them- 
selves to the east of the Palace. The ‘House of Life’ abuts upon the so-called Records 
Office—% J GNF) ‘The place of the correspondence of Pharaoh’,? as the bricks 


1 Lieblein, Dict., 598 mentions a ai $0 where one might be tempted to emend (ca)$r3. Lacau, 
Stéles du n. empire (CCG), 34117 shows what the true reading is. 

* JEA 21, 139; an incomplete example Petrie, Tell el Amarna, 42. The name is the same as that of the 
Bureau for the King’s Correspondence at Pi-Ratmesse as depicted in the reign of Meneptah in the tomb of 
Tjay at Thebes (ZAS 44, 60), except that there the word s¢ is more suitably preceded by the plural article 
—~ - Scribes of this institution are occasionally mentioned, e.g. besides Tjay himself, Brit. Mus., 149; 
Lefebvre, Inscr. des grands prétres, p. 67, No. 15, c; in another form, Pap. jud. Turin, 6, 3. 
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are stamped—as befits the similarity of their activities. Building 19 was entered from 
the west by a small room, whence there is access to a central chamber with a long room 
to the south, two rooms to the east and one to the north. A passage runs right round the 
building, which is much ruined, no floors having survived. The other building (numbered 20) 
is very small and has a large oblong pier in the middle and a court to the south. The only 
object of any importance found was a fragmentary funerary papyrus (from 20) now in the 
Ashmolean Museum. 

(9) Nineteenth Dynasty. Tomb 111 at Thebes, dating probably from the reign of 
Ramesses II, belonged to one (£4 Amenwahsu, whose principal titles are fj] |=" 
‘scribe of the sacred book(s) in the house of Amin’; §{—{—C4 ‘ wétb-priest in the house 
of Amin’; {| =~] SS,° =" {1 ‘conducting the festivals of all the gods at their seasonal 
feasts’; [[=]jlave SS Say! © 7 ‘conducting the divine bark in peace (through) 
the virtue of his utterances’; lastly eve eNt ‘scribe who wrote the 
annals of the gods and goddesses in the House of Life’. Once and once only is Amenwahsu 
given the title #0"9" ‘scribe of the House of Life’. This is at the end of a long hymn to the 
two Truths concluding with the words (S—)#Q 9 —'.dif Of mmf Fla fl Te 
‘This inseription was written in this tomb by the scribe of the House of Life Amenwahsu 
with his own finger(s).’ It is interesting to have the actual autograph of a tomb-owner.* 

(10) In the same tomb the title #2} is given also to two sons of its owner named respec- 
tively $7) Didia and =:4\{°%a Khatemope; it may well have belonged likewise to 
Amenwahsu’s father &. 4Q\ 44 Simiit, since we learn of him that he was a iS EY 
Qh A IGE OS US eH ET ‘draughtsman of the Lord of the 
Two Lands in all monuments belonging to Amin in Ipet-esut; he who wrote the great 
name of the Good God in the Ramesseum in the house of Amiin on the west of Thebes.’ 
(10 a). The Khatemope just mentioned evidently moved to Heliopolis, since on a fine stela 
now in Stuttgart (Spiegelberg-Pértner, Aeg. Grabsteine, 1, No. 32 [PI. 18]), he speaks of his 
father and mother as being ~f ‘of Thebes’, while he himself was a 14 ‘royal scribe’, a 
1127 ‘scribe of the sacred book(s) of the Lord of the Two Lands’, also, like his 
father, [Zq27> aN ‘one who wrote the annals of all the gods in the House of Life’, 
and finally a 27). (SP ‘divine father of Ré-Atiim in the House of Life’. 

(11) The owner of the stela Turin 177, published Rec. Trav. 4, 142, wasa certain A Seig 
Yuti who bore the title {9725 ‘scribe of the House of Life of the Lord of the ‘Two 
Lands’. The exact date has still to be determined. 

(12) De Morgan, Cat. des Monuments, I, p. 95, No. 150 bis. This graffito on the island of 
Sehél gives the cartouche of Ramesses III and beside it the words U) &% en Dn == OLS A 
‘To the spirit of the lieutenant of the House of Life of the Lord of the Two Lands, xhons.’ 
This title is unique and the reading for that reason somewhat suspect. 

(18) Two of the officials condemned for taking part in the conspiracy against Ramesses IIT 
had previously borne the title ota ‘seribe of the House of Life’, P. jud. Turin, 5, 5, in 
Devéria, Mémoires et Fragments, u. That Devéria and his successors have been right in 
reading C1¢--1 may be seen from ibid., 4, 1, where the sign 7 incajcJis quite differently made. 

(14) Down to Ramesses III the references to the House of Life have been few and far 
between. It may not, however, be pure chance that mentions of that institution are more 





1 I owe my copies of this tomb to the kindness of N. de G. Davies. 

®* Curiously enough, however, this same title occurs in the penultimate line of the autograph hymn to 
the two Truths above quoted, but whether it referred to Amenwahsu or to his son Khatemope is rendered 
uncertain by the lacunae. 
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trequent in the official records of Ramesses IV. The two Abydos stelae are conspicuous for 
originality of thought and wording, and there is also other evidence to suggest that this 
monarch possessed a marked literary and archaeological bent. Indeed, he claims as much 
for himself in two different places. The longer inscription from Abydos (Mariette, Abydos, 11, 
54-5, see Pichl, ZAS 22, 88) represents the king as investigating (1. 3) ‘[the annals ?] of 


Thoth who is in the House of Life’ (7..... YA BS); ‘L have not left unseen’, he 
continues, ‘any of them all, in order to search out both great and small among the gods and 
coddesses, and [have found ........... the entire Ennead, and all thy forms are more 


mysterious than theirs.’ Osiris is here addressed, and Ramesses accordingly proceeds to extol 
him as god of the moon, as the Nile and as the king of the netherworld, after which he 
passes on to a recital of his own good deeds. 

(15) The same royal love of learning is illustrated in the earlier of the two great inscrip- 
tions which Ramesses IV caused to be graven in the rocks of the Wady Hammamat. Here 
(Couy oe Montet, No. 240 = Leps., Dim., 11, 223, c) the king is described (Il. 11-12) as 


(SEDs alent das ST WleHdh emead YR) SEBS 
‘excellent of understanding like Thoth, and he hath penetrated into the annals like the 
maker thereof, having examined the writings of the House of Life’.+ The writer goes on to 
relate that Ramesses had been inspired by some god to find the right place (where to quarry) 
a great monument,” and the king ‘had charged the intimate friends of His meee the 
chiefs and great princes of Upper and Lower Egypt in their entirety and the } eA 
2200S fee Fm HS fof — SO YJ) seribes and learned men of the. House 
[of Life?] to make this monument of the Place of Eternity (7.e. for the Royal Tomb) in 
this mountain of bekhen-stone’. The restoration pr-[‘nh] in this last passage is extremely 
doubtful on account of the stroke after ¢3, which is not found elsewhere in that word until 
very late times, see below, Nos. 30, 42, 48, 50. 

(16) The long inscription which commemorates an expedition sent by Ramesses IV to 
Hammamat eighteen months later—it is dated in the second month of the third year— 
deserves more careful consideration than it has received. As Breasted points out (Ane. 
Rec., 1v, § 461), it commemorates the second largest expedition ever sent to those quarries 
—a fact the more striking since, if we may trust the evidence of the preserved inscriptions, 
they had been used only on the smallest scale since the Middle Kingdom. Indeed, it is clear 
that before despatching the main force under Ratmessenakhte, the high-priest of Amin, the 
king felt it necessary to inquire into the nature of the monuments previously derived from 
that source. This is recounted in the following words (Couyat-Montet, No. 12, 11-12): 
treaty ATSB Pi ADE aS BYE? botize ti Faso bo 
LAR IM INK KEY ISR et SSIS eye ‘His 


Majesty hath charged the scribe of the House of Life Ratmessetoshehab, the sens of 





* The text is somewhat uncertain and I have combined the two copies. 

° It is presumably from these words that Lefebvre (Histoire des grands prétres, p. 179) has inferred the 
presence at Hammamat of Ramesses himself. Had the king taken part in the expedition, surely that fact 
would have been expressed in a less ambiguous way. Or was Lefebvre influenced, like Breasted (Anc. Rec., IV, 
§ 464), by a similarly figurative passage in the later stela, see below under (16)? For my own part I consider 
it highly unlikely that Ramesses ever went to Hammamiat. 

* Not ‘of crown i Poskessions: as Breasted tentatively suggests (§ 465), but doubtless a misinterpretation 
by the sculptor of —\\\ in his hieratic draft. 


* Montet read a Wié Yj 6 , but my reading, which seems obvious, is suggested by his excellent photograph 
in Pl. 4. 
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Pharaoh Hori, and the priest of the house of Min-Har and of Isis! in Koptos Usimatrétnakhte 
to investigate the commissions for the Place of Truth in the mountain of bekhen-stone after 
they had been found to be exceedingly beautiful and to be great and wonderful monuments.’ 
The wording is obscure. The expression {°1V [| “34 is not to be understood with 
Breasted? and Lefebvre® as referring to a spot in the mountain of Hammami§t called the 
Place of Truth, but signifies ‘works (lit. commissions) done (or to be done) for the necropolis’. 
The phrase occurs twice more at Hammamat in connexion with the same expedition 
(Couyat-Montet, Nos, 222, 223), and also in the newly-found* commencement of the Late- 
Egyptian | Miscellany which in my edition (p. 121) I have called Turin A; here we have the 
phrase FIM Yay RS Pol Ble INR, & || ‘the commissions of the 
Place of Truth which Pharaoh commence to be made’. In this last passage it is highly 
improbable that any part of Hammamiat should be in question. That ‘Place of Truth’ is a 
general name of the Theban necropolis® seems clear from a sentence in the Gold Mines 
papyrus (Chabas-Lieblein, Deux papyrus, Pl. 5), where mention is made of a statue of 
bekhen-stone [which was brought to] ‘To-meri (i.e. Egypt) Je e@i Pie WII oR 


PL CUR SS ¥ATS=S] and was set down in the Place of Truth beside the 


House of Usimatrésetpenré¢, the [great] god’, i.e. beside the Ramesseum—the reference is 
not improbably to one of the very monuments alluded to in our Hamméamiat inscription. 
To return to the passage quoted from the latter, if the verb hhy be given its usual force, 
the statement is very nearly self-contradictory ; how could the officials ‘seek for’ the works 
of the necropolis when these had already ‘been found’ to be very beautiful? What I think 
must be meant by this awkwardly turned sentence is that the small commission of three 
appointed by the Pharaoh had the double function first to seek out for examination whatever 
monuments of Hammam§t-stone were available in Thebes or other cities, and secondly, 
guided by what they learnt from these, to devise the new monuments to be quarried there on 
behalf of Ramesses. The choice of officials for such a task could hardly have been bettered. 
The scribe of the House of Life would be able to identify from their inscriptions any 
ancient monuments that had come from Hammamat and would possess the skill to compose 
new inscriptions to be placed on the statues or sarcophagus still to be made; the seribe of 
Pharaoh would be in a position to know his master’s wishes; lastly, the priest of Koptos 
would be familiar with the quarry and its possibilities. The preliminary investigation will 
thus have been a very suitable preamble to the huge undertaking that was to follow. 

(17) Doubtless of Ramesside date is another grattito from the island of Sehel naming a 


oe ere a 2 SS Sas Tenth *x" ‘the scribe of the sacred book(s) in the 


a lc 


House of Life,® royal acquaintance of Me ford of the Two Lands, the overseer of construc- 
tions in the temple of Amin on the west? of Thebes, Ratmessenakhte’, de Morgan, Cat. des 
Monuments, 1, p. 98, No. 180. 


1 Gauthier, Le personnel du dieu Min, 20-1, points out that Breasted’s translation ‘Min-Harsiése’ is 
inexact. He himself renders ‘de Min-Horus et d’Isis’, and it seems unlikely that Isis can have been actually 
identified with Min-Horus. 2 Breasted, op. cit., p. 225, n. f. 3 Lefebvre, op. cit., p. 183, n. 2. 

* Ona fragment that has long been in the Geneva collection, was noticed there by Prof. Capart, and by 
the generosity of the authorities of the Geneva Museum has now gone to join the main portion of the MS, 
at Turin. 

5 Since the greater includes the smaller, this return to the old view of Maspero could not contradict 
Cerny’s certainly correct view that Wwe, for which nee is the usual substitute in the tombs, 
properly refers to the tomb of the reigning king in course of construction, See Bull. Inst. fr. 27, 160. The 
word hr had sometimes itself a corresponding wider sense, see JEA 22, p. 186. n. 10. 

® For exactly the same form of title ef. below, No. 22. | is given in the publication for ;- 


*: 
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(18) Vienna 51, published Rec. Trav. 9, 40, not in Wreszinski, is a Ramesside stela, 
probably from Abydos, belonging to an Amenmose who was a ‘scribe accounting for the 
grain of all the gods’. His son A¢ = #) Prenen bore the titles {}]— ~~ ‘scribe of the 
sacred book(s) of the Lord of the Two Lands’; fj) = ‘seribe of the House of Life of 
the Lord of the Two Lands’ ; IypSis ‘conducting the festival(s) of Osiris’ ; finally, he was 
aoa! STi SS 48 ‘chief head of the stable of His Majesty, protecting him who is in the 
Palace’. Evidently a very versatile fellow! 

(19) A stela in Bologna (no. 1942 = Kminek-Szedlo, Catalogo, pp. 210-11), which we 
may guess to be of Ramesside date, though the publication speaks of it as Saite, names 
two jf") ‘scribes of the House of Life’ named (=f {4} Amenwah! and (aa 7 74h Iny 
respectively. 

(20) (21) Two damaged or doubtful examples, Borchardt, Statuen (CCG), ut, 162 and 
Beschr. Leiden, x11, 18 = Leyden D 83. 

(22) In the heading to the Onomasticon of Amenope (Hood, 1, 4; Gloss. Gol. 1, 4) the 
author bears the title =>, §\52 $c ‘scribe of the sacred book(s) in the House of Life’; 


altt 


cf. above, No. 17. In the body of the work No. 116 is Hf — 9 Ged AIRS Kon, 
‘scribe of the House of Life skilled in his duties’, emphasizing the special ability of those 
who held this rank and incidentally a sly bit of self-praise on the part of the author. The 
item occurs immediately before the enumeration of priests and after the ‘royal scribe and 
lector-priest (who functions) as Horus’. 

(23) Next we reach two passages from Ramesside papyri showing that magical spells 
intended for the use of the living came within the scope of the House of Life. In P. Leyden 
347, B, 2 the god BB+ Reeeg ‘Horus in Snwt (2)’, who is known to have had magical 
powers,” is described as "= 4)- MB ca Pecs9 | SR. (ras -F* ‘master of words, of 
exalted rank in the House of Life, a creator in the library’. The previous line calls the same 
deity 7,87, ‘the prince of books’, and a third passage (12, 6-7) reveals him as co- 
operating with Thoth in the authorship of a magical work. 

(24) A section of P. mag. Harris (= P. Br. Mus. 10042) has the heading (6, 10): 
=~ {ARES lene Le FON Jeg | he FC eS 
Pome © Pod” ‘The first spell of all water-enchantments—now the head ones hare said with 
regard to it, Open the heart to no strangers concerning it—a true secret of the House of 
Life’. The enchantments in question were to ensure the safety of any who travelled by 
water, and had to be recited over an egg-shaped lump of clay which was then thrown into 
the Nile. Lange in his edition (p. 55) takes the word 51,8, ‘head ones’ to mean ‘die 
leitenden und daher einsichtsvollen Klassen im Volke’, but surely this is merely an abbrevia- 
tion for Jaf # & 3, 8 ‘the chief lector-priests’, whose magical powers are illustrated in 
the Westcar Papyrus. I now see that Stricker explains our passage in the same way, in a 
postscript to his excellent note on the Hebrew expression ar )37"720 75 “magicians of Egypt’, 
Acta Or, 15, pp. 6 and 20 of the offprint. As the facts now ascertained in this matter are 
not generally known to English readers, I summarize them here. The word *ob 40 had been 
compared with {a} hry-hbt by Erman (Rel. d. Ag., 308) and Wb., m1, 895, but even Erman’s 
apologetic qualitication ‘in der entstellten Form chartum’ will hardly allow the etymology 

} The publication gives { for 

? Learnedly but not very lucidly discussed by Kees, ZAS 64, 107. He places the home (or a home) 
of this god in the neizhbourhood of the White Monastery near Sohag—the Egyptian name was Vs;w—and 
later on adduces evidence to connect his cult with the Oryx Nome, see the tomb of Ameni at Beni Hasan. 
Lam not clear whether Kees really regards Snult(?) as the name of a town ; the matter seems doubtful in 
spite of the determinative 2. 3 The 4. is written in red. 
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to pass muster. Ranke (Ketlschriftliches Material, 37) had quoted from an Assyrian text 
of the eighth or seventh century, among names of priests, doctors, and magicians, a title 
hartibi given to three persons with Egyptian names, but had refused to connect this with the 
Hebrew word. The possibility thus suggested became, however, a strong probability in the 
light of the Demotic term hr-tb which Griffith (Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, n. 
on II Kh. 5, 8) found applied to the sorcerer Hor, son of Pa-neshe and tentatively rendered 
‘librarian’. Spiegelberg (Demotica, 1, 4) adduced a good deal more evidence which proved 
the reading hr-tb and indicated the connexion with {a J. ‘Lo Stricker (loc. cit.) belongs the 
merit of asserting the identity of the Demotie hr-tb with the Hebrew term and of citing the 
Harris passage. 

(25) In the Brussels museum is preserved the painted coffin of a scribe ‘Ankhefenamtn 
from the tombs of the priests of Amin at Dér el-Bahri, Speleers, Recueil des inscr. éy., 
No. 290 (p. 77). Among the scenes is a dais sheltering the symbol a. beside which is the 
legend OSCE DLS BSG ‘Tam Isis the great, the god’s mother. lady of the House 
of Life, dwelling in the Beautiful House’,7.e. the place of embalmment. The connexion of Isis 
here with the House of Life seems unique, but is explicable by her great magical powers. 

(26) The important reliefs relating to the sed-festival discovered by Naville at Bubastis 
may be almost exact copies of Old Kingdom scenes, though actually dating only from the 
reign of Osorkon II; but I hesitate to assign the inscriptions that interest us to so early a 
time. A procession of long-skirted priests, most of whom hold papyrus rolls, is headed 
(fi § Ui ‘friends and masters of magic’,* Festival Hall of Osorkon II, Pl. 8. Among the 
separate personages are two %\Z ‘magician-protectors of the King of Lower Egypt’; there 
is at least one } 4 ‘royal scribe’; finally there is ;_; ’, where the restoration of the sign in 
lacuna is guaranteed by my he op. cit., Pl. 8. Though in each case this legend stands over 
the head of a single person a plurality was certainly meant and we must render ‘the com- 
pany of the House of Life’, with the Old Kingdom word for ‘company’ (Wb., v, 402) which 
appears to be nearly synonymous with the later =~ # , see below under No. 38. The main 
interest of these examples is that here the House of Life is explicitly connected with magic, 
and from a very early date sorcerers belonging to it were evidently in attendance upon the 
king at the great moment of his Jubilee. 

(27) We pass to Saitic times. The chief physician of King Apries fe [57 Peftucauneit 
has left a fine statue of himself, now in the Louvre, where it is known as A93. The inscriptions 
record the extensive restorations made by its owner in the temple of Osiris at Abydos, 
apparently at the behest of Apries’s successor Amasis. After the account of the re-establish- 
ment of the god's estate and vineyards, the text continues laconically: ISD mi J 
lel i ee ee FRESE LS |‘ lrestored the House of Life after (its) ruin. Irenewed 
the sustenance of Osiris, and put all his (or its?)® ordinances in their proper place.’ See 
ZAS 82, 119 and corrections of Piehl’s copy, ibid., 33, 127; the exact sense here of nt, which 
Breasted (Anc. Rec., 1v, § 1022) renders ‘contracts’, is not clear. Nor is it certain whether 
there is any inner nexus between the mention of the ‘o} and the statements before and after. 

(28) To the Persian period belongs the Vatican statue that was our starting-point 
(see No. 1). The other information from the same age is drawn from the famous demotic 
papyrus known as Rylands LX. This contains the long petition of one Peteése for redress of 
wrongs done to him and his family by the priests of Teudjoi, the modern El-Hibah. The 
petition is dated in the 9th year of Darius I, but the first reference to the House of Life goes 





1 Probably the same legend is to be restored in Pl. 3 just before the fst nt Pr-<nk to be mentioned in the 
text here a few lines further on. For hryw kks see too below under No. 30. 
2 Cf. nt¢ n pr-cnk below in No. 50. 
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back ninety years earlier, when in the 14th year of Psammetichus I Peteése’s great-great- 
grandfather of the same name brought a tablet of stone from Elephantine to Teudjoi, and in 
order tu record thereon the good deeds he had done in the latter town ‘caused the granite- 
workers, the engravers, the scribes of the House of Life, and the draughtsmen to be fetched’. 
‘The demotic text (7, 16) has n shi pr-tnh as in the Ptolemaic decrees; see Griffith, Ryl. 
Pap., $1, 229. A similar event took place at a later date, 2bid., 18, 19, see op. cit., 91, 236. 

(29) About fifty-seven years later than the episode narrated above under (28), the 
secund Peteése, grandson of the first, was nominated by the priests of Teudjoi to accompany 
Psammetichus II on his expedition to Syria. Many ‘prophets’ of other towns were going 
too, and the priests of Teudjoi overcame Peteése’s reluctance with flattering words: ‘ Behold’, 
they said, ‘thou art a scribe of the House of Life; there is not a thing that they shall ask thee 
tu which there is not a suitable answer (?).’ So Griffith’s translation of 14, 21, see op. cit., 
96, 237. The last phrase must surely somehow mean ‘for which thou wilt not have an 
appropriate answer’. Peteése was sent with the king as being the most learned man that 
Teudjot had to offer. 

(30) From the Thirtieth Dynasty another fine statue in the Louvre (A 94) mentions the 
House of Life. but only in a title stressing the magical powers of the personage depicted, 
nanely Hs, SD Nakhtharhab, a ‘chief lector-priest’. The title in questionis f° BYU Yt > 
‘leader of the masters of magic in the House of Life’; for the phrase kryw hkst see above 
under (26). Brugsch, Thes.. 6S7; Pierret, 1, 52, top; Piehl, Inserr. hiérogl., 1, 16. Posener 
inforins me that there is a statue of this same man bearing the same title in the British 
Museum (No. 16-46). 

(31) The material for the Graeco-Roman period bulks much larger than that for any 
earlier age. I begin with three references that belong more to the realm of fiction than of 
fact, though they are none the less informative on that account. The famous Famine stela on 
the island of Sehél (Brugsch, Sieben Jahre der Hungersnoth ; de Morgan, Cat. des Monuments, 
1, 79-82) has been thought to be a pious fraud on the part of the priesthood of Sehél, anxious 
to secure special privileges from the king, who had, it is assumed, favoured the temple of 
Isis to the detriment of the old gods of the Cataract. Sethe, the last to study the text in its 
entirety? (Unters., 11, 75 tf., 103 ff.), thought, on the contrary, that it might be ‘die Wieder- 
autfrischung alter, halb in Vergessenheit geratener Tatsachen’ (p. $1). I myself incline to the 
older view, though perhaps not in quite the positive form in which it has been stated. Any- 
how, the inseription purports to be a decree of king Djoser of the Third Dynasty addressed 
to the then reigning prince of Elephantine.? The cause leading up to the decree was the 
misery that had befallen Egypt through seven consecutive years of low Niles. In his desire 
to cope with this catastrophe Djoser appeals to the famous chief lector-priest _Imhdtep 
(Imouthes) for information about the sources of the Nile and about the god in control of 
them. The sage seems to have been unable, without previous study, to answer the questions 
put to him, so he begged permission {=> (j = $5 WROD pr ‘that may 
enter into the Mansion of Life and may open the rolls and may seek guidance from them’. 
Here for once C243 pr-nh is replaced by [| = 2° hwt-cnk, whether by a mistaken archaism 
or because the |) of the Old Kingdom was really identical with the later 3 $3. The former 
alternative is preferable, as will be seen in my article on [¢],°, JE 24, 83. 

(32) Whatever view be taken of the historicity of the Famine stela, all are agreed that 

* Parts are treated by Vandier, La famine dans Egypte ancienne, 38 ff., 132 ff. Vandier is inclined to 
share Sethe’s views in regard to the historical authenticity of the inscription. 

? In a hasty collation of this with the original which I made many years ago I read the name of the 
prince as Eh M3-hs3 Miisis. 
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the stela concerning the Princess of Bakhtan was a priestly forgery designed to enhance 
the prestige of the Theban god Khons. This stela (Prisse, Wonuments, Pl. 24; full biblio- 
graphy, Gauthier, Livre des rots, m1, 41), after recounting the marriage of Ramesses II to 
Nefruré&, the daughter of the princess of Bakhtan, tells how an envoy from that country 
came to seek medical aid for Nefruré¢’s elder sister Bentresh, Ww ho a been stricken down 
with illness. Ramesses summons the St aot ee a "ATE ‘statf of the House of 
Life and the courtiers of the Residence’ to advise him what to do. “4 highly skilled physician 
is sent to Bakhtan, but his help proving of no avail, the god Khons himself, i.e. an image 
of him, is dispatched and by his magical power exorcises the evil spirit. 

(33) Ancient Egypt has bequeathed to us no more eryptic religious book than Nalt 825, 
now P. Brit. Mus. 10051, published in Hierat. Pap. BM, u, Pl. 31-40. Much of it is devoted 
to aetiological myths, while other parts are prescriptive magic. It is difficult to say how the 
references to the House of Life are to be taken. The first allusion (6, 2-3) is to a magical buok 
to be made on the 20th day of the first month of Inundation: ‘Thou shalt not divule it. He 
who divulges it dies of a sudden death and an Hoes ceutting-off. Thou shalt keep very 
far away from it; by it one lives or dies. ( a GE Eb oT > E45 It is (to 
be) read (only) by a scribe of the workshop ?) Ww hose name 1s in the House of Life.” See on 
this passage below under No. 57. 

The other passage relating to the ‘Honse of Life’ describes an ideal structure so called, 
to be built in Abydos, with gods on all its sides and gods serving as priests within it. The 
tenses employed appear to be future or prescriptive. One might hesitate with regard to 
unn-f at the beginning and elsewhere, but Jd in the clause following seems necessarily an 
imperative, and later on nn th, nn me-f can hardly be taken except as futures: lastly ntf 
seh-f in 7, 4 must certainly be the future emphasizing construction discovered by Gunn. 
Translation is easy, but it is difficult tu decide whether the picture painted is pure theological 
fantasy, or whether it had some practical magical purpose. We can barely dispense with 
quotation of the whole (6,5-7,7). 
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‘As For the House of Life, it shall be in Abydos. Build it in four bodies, the inner body being 
of covered reeds (?). As for the four c1’s and the 2 —as for the ‘nhy (“the living one’’), he is 
Osiris, and as for the four c1’s <they are) Isis, Nephthys, Horus and Thoth,} Isis being on one side 
and Nephthys on the other; Horus on one (side) and Thoth on the other. These are the four sides. 
Géb is its ground (7.e. floor) and Nut its heaven (7.e. ceiling). The hidden one who rests within it 
is the Great God. The four outer bodies consist of a stone that contains two wings, and its lower 
part (2.e. its floor ?) is sand, and its outside has severally four doors, one south, one north, one west, 
and one east. It shall be very hidden and very large. It shall not be known, nor shall it be seen; 
but the sun shall look upon its mystery. The people who enter into it are the staff of Rand the scribes 
of the House of Life. The people who are in it, the fity-priest is Shu, the slaughterer (hnty) is Horus 
who slays the rebels for his father Osiris, and the scribe of the sacred books is Thoth, and it is he 
who will recite the (ritual) glorifications in the course of every day, unseen, unheard. Hale of mouths, 
and secret of body and mouths, they are far removed from sudden cutting-off. No Asiatic shall 
enter into it; he shall not see it. Thou art very far removed. The books that are in it are the 
emanations (b3w) of R& wherewith to keep alive this god and to overthrow his enemies. AS FOR 
the staff of the House of Life who are in it, they are the followers of R& protecting his son Osiris 
every day.’ 


A vignette later on in the papyrus (Pl. 86 of the publication) illustrates the above 
description, and is reproduced on the next page (Fig. 2). The main interest of the passage is 
that itis the only one which throws any light on the conceptions lying behind the name [2 fen, 
We need not necessarily follow the writer in interpreting the element 9. as meaning ‘living 
person’ }1/), but the identification of that ‘living person’ with Osiris and the state- 
ment in 7, 5-6 about the purpose of the books which are in the c3$-c3 do seem to point 
to a belief that the primary purpose of literary composition was to maintain life, whether 
that of the gods, of the king, or of mankind generally. The connexion of the ca$cs with 
magic and medicine points in the same direction, and it must not be forgotten that the 
inscriptions on temples and tombs had an indubitable vivifying purpose, even if proofs of 
the fact are rare and ill-defined. When a learned scribe wrote a religious book, it was 
more than a mere book that he created or served as the instrument for creating. The book 
was an ‘emanation’ or ‘soul’ of Ré&, the creator-god, see Wb., 1, 414(1) for references.? 
How far back this conception goes we do not know for certain, but it seems likely that it 
was very ancient. The scribes who wrote in the ‘House of Life’ were ‘followers’ or 
‘servants’ of Ré¢, embodying in their compositions that creative power to maintain life 
which was his. Books were thus inspired, they were “}=~ ~. ‘sacred (lit. god’s) books’ and 
we recall also the term {{/! ‘god’s words’. Was it Egypt that first put the notion of the 
Word of God into the heart of Man 3 


The passage in Salt 825 contains the phrases {ff ¥ 29:3 and esis: which are 


1 The MS. substitutes ‘Géb and Nut’ for these last two, clearly wrongly, as the continuation shows. 

? The writings here, above under (31) and below under (43), make it highly improbable that the first 
element in this compound is the word bzw ‘might’, which is the view of Wb. A further reference for the 
writing with the three b-birds will be found Z.AS 43, 131. 

* See too, from a rather different angle, Moret, Mystéres égyptiens, the chapter on Le verbe créateur. 
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of constant recurrence in connexion with the ‘House of Life’. There is also, as Posener did 
not fail to point out, the term AG, ca which was encountered on the Vatican naophorous 


statue (above 1), and the discussion of which must still be deferred awhile. What connexion 


the pase d ‘fty- priest’! and the obscure i& RAS hnty? or ‘slaughterer’ had with the 


‘House of Life’ is not clear. 
(34) Bergmann, Buch rom Durchwandeln der Ewigkeit. In a passage describing the 
expe awaiting the blessed dead, it is said of the owner of the papyrus (60-1); 
Rr Fe, ' ~“o RoR eS e Ea 


Soy e 
ai?iftd 2 NS Ss 


afi fea ‘thy hw-food finds 
achievement beside the library, 
thy provisions (emend dfs) 
come into being in the House 
of Life’. The thought is akin 
to that of Salt 825; here, how- 
ever, books have the power not 
only to bestow life, but also to 
produce food, the means of life. 

(85) Variants of the above 
passage on a stela from Hawara 
(Rec. Trav. 36, 76) do not men- 
tion food at all. The ee 
text reads %.....% 

VEAP = OFS 
eS APS als 
a: Sodus of the Library, thy 
glorifications are in the House 
of Life, and thy name shall be 
pronounced by the staff of the 
House of Life in reading its glorifications.’ On the other face of the same stela (op. cit., 78) 
there is an invocation to a whole series of priests starting thus:—‘O ye wéb-priests, 





Fic. 2. 


prophets, lectors, everyone...... 49) | all [scribes] of the House of Life, em- 
balmers (?), wndw, ka-priests, and all mummifiers of the necropolis .... who shall see 
this stela, and read the divine writings..... : 


(86) Posener points out in a letter that in Bremner-Rhind, 29, 16, where Faulkner 


suggested c3/c3 we ought to read 2$c3. The word occurs in a heading: “ae 7 f 


whe Fo away) Sons xX aenwen ey —= ‘ oe ls 
cafcs ee ee ay pee | © gay ou ‘It is a secret book in the House 








of Life, which no eye shall see, the secret book of overthrowing Apopis.’ 

(87) The Mendes stela. In the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus the temple of the ram-god 
of Mendes was built anew, and a stela commemorating the benefits which that king con- 
ferred upon the city is preserved in the Cairo Museum. When, some time after the 21st year, 
a new sacred ram was discovered in the vicinity, petition was sent to Ptolemy requesting 


1 See IWb., 1, 580 (4) and Gauthier. Personnel du dieu Min, 77-9; further Sethe in Z.4S 57, 24 commenting 
on Bk. Dead, spell 115, where again the fkty is identitied with Shu. 

? See Wo., m1, 122 (14). 

3 In op. cit., 54 we find a pr-nh-irw, but this is probably different, cf. also Dumichen, Resultate, 1, 47, 10. 
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that the scribes of the House of Life should come and inspect it. ‘Thereupon His Majesty 


sent 50 Sth to the temples of ple and Lower Egypt to cause to come [e=*4 1B 


age = yyy | "nO BLD 1 '8e—— the [staff of the House of Life] consisting of 
the we- presets of the nomes and the prophets edeclephel neers of the Two Lands consisting of 
the learned men? in their cities. (=> _-25—== 57 2 B opm Fo fe —] IS And after 
the staff? of the House of Life had seen it, they recognized its markings* according to the 
ritual-book.’ Then a titulary was made for this new re-embodiment of no less than four 
gods as had been done since ancestral times. Urk., u, 48, 11-49, 12. 

(38) The priestly decrees of the Ptolemaic age, usually written in hieroglyphic, demotic, 
and Greek, have a stereotyped opening that enables them to be treated together. Attention 
will be paid to the differences between the versions only in the vital portions. After the 
date and royal titulary the texts continue: ‘On this day a decree ([l[$ 4}, yrjduopa): the 
temple-overseers and prophets, the priests ie enter into the holy place to adorn the gods 


with their raiment {JOU 8-H 8 ofl ATT A: YUQIU OGY with the 


scribes of the sacred book(s) and the staffs of the House of Life and the other wétb-priests who 
had come from the two halves of Upper and Lower Egypt (for such and such a purpose, being 
assembled in such and such a place)— they said’: (then follows the substance of the decree). 
The hieroglyphic quotation above given is actually from the En-Nibérah version of the 
Rosettana (Urk., 11, 172); for similar texts see Canopus (op. ctt., 126), Philensis I (op. cit., 
201), Philensis II (op. cit., 216); Gauthier-Sottas, Un décret trilingue. Instead of =|) 3, 
ca$cs Canopus has = the demotic rendering of this is always nz shw pr-<nh® and the 
Greek fepoypayparets. It is noticeable that the scribes of the House of Life are detinitely 
ranked as priests. 

The moment has come at which we can no longer postpone discussion of =>] # and 
the related words. The variants =~"* (Princess of Bakhtan stela, No. 82 above), = mt 
(Canopus, Tanis version, below, No. 39, and so too No. 85 above), => ene: No, 42 
below) and ==» (Mendes stela, above, No. 37) all show == as initial letter, and Wb., v, 338 
takes the word as a collective tt ‘Schreiberschaft’, though quoting an example x= he 
2 XK STR from Naville, \ythe d’Horus, 24, where a single scribe is designated. It would 
accord with this latter use that = is found over the head of the scribe who follows the king 
on the palette of Narmer, and i ina very puzzling ritualistic (?) papyrus from Quibell’s find 
at the Ramesseum (late Middle Kingdom) a single official appears to bear the title “{S\ 
,° YS. It is difficult to see how a feminine collective could be used of a single male person, 
though this was apparently the view of Sethe in quoting the example from the palette of 
Narmer (Der Ursprung des Alphabets in Nachr. Gottingen, 1916, Heft 2, p. 157). The writing 
==||(| # looks like a masculine pepe and perhaps the simplest solution is to admit the exist- 
ence both of the collective * , and of a form in -y derived from it ; = (4. | 8, would thus be 
an analogon tof}, # Inbtywe. This solution is favoured by the writing =) y # in Salt 825, 


8 a 


1 So restored by Sethe. 

? Rh-ht; for the writing here cf. below, No. 46 and Budge, Egyptian Antiquities in the Possession of 
Lady Meux, Pl. 11,1. 12 Se 38. 

3 For discussion on this word, see under (38). 

* Since shut, usually rendered ‘form’ (W6., 1, 8(1) ‘Gestalt’), is clearly connected with sbw ‘to brand’ I do 
hesitate to render it ‘markings” here. 


5 A broken passage with $Y, ofgs ¥ in Griffith, Two Hieroglyphic Papyri, Pl. 14, may have contained 


the same expression in hieroglyphs, if any importance is to be attached to the writing Os otherwise 
[=~] #2, could be read. 


‘Pa a 
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7, 2.6 corresponding to ~s$! of the Vatican naophorous statue (above, No. 1), where the 
close connexion with cP renders inevitable the identification with *~ ¥ , ‘ 
The explanation that involuntarily suggests itself is that ==> in all the Graeco- Ronn 
examples is a false transcription of hieratic ==, which is indeed extremely similar, and 
corroboration of that view seems to be offered by the appearance in several places of 7" 
and the like for —;ey, which we habitually read mdst; IWb., ibid. quotes [5S as ay ery 


late variant for (ae as epithet of the goddess Seshat, and below in No. 46 (Cas 22017) 
we shall find the title }‘]jj written JQ95~ i We might accordingly conjecture that 


==) ¥ and its equivalent 7) & both read mdstyw and mean literally ‘the bookmen’. 

To this, howev er, there are two. serious objections, the lesser being that in that case we should 
have to abandon the comparison with “ on the palette of se and with the Middle 
Kingdom =~ ¥& quoted above. The greater objection is that =~ > # and variants possess, as 
Wo., bid. points out, a wider sense that has nothing to do w ith books whatsoev er, namely as 
meaning (1) ‘people’ (or the like) of a god (who sustains them), and (2) ‘partisans’ of an 
enemy. The Graeco-Roman examples used by Ib. are unknown to me, but on a late stela 
in Leyden (Beschr. Leiden, vir, Pl. 16, No. 20 = Piehl, Inscrr. hiérogl., u1, 30, 6) the owner, 
addressing Oniiris-Shu, says 2h Aue AL! ''*T commanded thy people’ and in Salt 825, 


7, 2 (above, No. 83) it seems more natural to translate eae °c B as ‘the staff of Re’ 
than as ‘the bookmen of Ré&’, though from the context it emerges that the staff of Ré& is 
here equated with the scribes of the House of Life. More decisive are two passages from the 
Tomb Robberies Papyri where Peet was at a loss to know whether to read =~ or > but 
where he finally (p. 186) favoured tle latter ; in his autographed text of P. Brit. M us. d 0082, 
2, 1, we read Se-\\ Rls BU Wom, & ‘they were in his gang of thieves’; rather 
similarly 7, 3. Gunn points out to me that in Ptahhotpe, 120 ‘If thou art one i sits 
= {|F ASsy8= at the table of a man greater than thyself’ the much later version of 
P. Brit. Mus. 10509 writes a | re 2a AS. Since the phrase {-A‘/ ‘dinner-table 
of the Prince’ shows, according 10.1 Wo. b., v, 388, the variant =~ A (Cairo 20709, b is the 
source), and since there is a word 5 > top the woodwork of a ship (b., v, 339 (18); see 
Wenamin 2, 4. 49. 56) perhaps, utilizing all the data, we may prvisionilly éoinlline them 
in some such manner as this:—There is a word at tt meaning a wooden board in a very 
general sense; hence is derived =~ F tt for the ‘board’ or ‘table’ at which one sat to eat, 
or where at least the provisions “for eating were stacked; hence =~ ¥. tt for commensales,1 
to use the medieval Latin expression, and then more generally, ‘Stat? , gang’. The writing 
with == was perhaps due to the confusion in hieratic of ~. with the rare sign for F\ (see 
Dévaud’s note on Ptahhotpe, 120) rather than with that for ==, but was apt to be retained 
when the ~~}! of the 2 2ca were spoken of, since the latter dapocued to be men concerned 
with papyrus-rolls. Perhaps the writing of = >> for <7" mdst * book’ is entirely late and 
secondary. I have tentatively rendered == 9, . ; ay and the like by the English ‘staff’. 
Possibly in some cases, e.g. in (1) above, it may be the plural of the collective, 1.e. staffs, 
and not as elsewhere, the plural of a derivative in -y from that collective, 1c. properly 
“men of the staff’. 

In conclusion, I desire to emphasize the hazardous and doubtful character of the above 
inferences. Not all the relevant facts are at my disposal, but on the other hand some that 
Ihave cited were clearly not known to the compilers of the Berlin Dictionary, which appears 


1 It must, however, be remembered that the Egyptians did not dine ‘at the same table’ in our sense. 
For important additional evidence confirming the reading #f and the meaning ‘staff’ see the Postscript to 
this article. 
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to be in general agreement with my deductions. I have been more or less consciously 
influenced by the fortunes of the English word ‘board’. 

(39) Canopus, 84 (Urk., 1, 151-2) ordains that daily and on feastdays male and female 
singers shall sing in honour of the dead princess Berenice S91 fh 7 mo I an 
Sel JOU FR LES = NOY ‘the hymns of worship written by the statf of the House 
of Life and given to the head-teacher of the singers, and the like shall be written in the books 
of the House of Life’. ‘The only point of interest in the demotic is that here, as in (35), it 
writes shw pr-nh for =y8i57_ The Greek has ods dv duvous of icpoypappareis ypdipavres 
Sow 7H dS088ackdAw dv kat td avtiypada KataxwproOrjcerat eis Tas lepas BUBAous. It is to 
be noted here and in the adjacent entries that the Greek consistently ignores the existence of 
the House of Life, substituting for it everywhere the adjective iepds. The expression 
‘books of the House of Life’ does not necessarily mean ‘kept in the House of Life’ ; the place 
of production may be intended. 

(40) Canopus, 32 (Urk., 11, 149). The diadem to be placed on the head of the image 
of the dead princess is to be designed out of certain symbols which in combination will 
reveal her name of Berenice ?X. SARIOe ‘through (dem. r-he according to) its forms 
in the writing of the House of Life’. The Greek has xara rd émionua tis lepas ypappatucis 
‘according to the devices of the sacred script’. Probably the plural strokes in f{}: have no 
significance, and the analogy of ibid., 87 (below, No. 41) makes it probable that sé here 
means ‘mode of writing’ and not ‘writings’ or ‘books’. The hieroglyphic script is evidently 
meant. On the entire passage see ZAS 48, 156-7. 

(41) Canopus, 37 (Urk., u, 154). The decree is to be ‘carved on a tablet of stone or metal 
Ae ee SA FS in writing of the House of Life, writing of letters, and writing 
of the Mediterranean islands’, in the Greek iepots ypdypaow Kai atyumrios Kal éhAnvixots. 
The ‘writing of the House of Life’ is of course hieroglyphic, as above in (40), and for it 
Rosettana (Urk., 11, 197) and Philensis I (Urk., 11, 218) substitute {}—~"] |! ‘the writing of 
the god's words’, the demotic following the hieroglyphic everywhere. 

(42) A new Buchis bull, which had been born in the 19th year of Ptolemy VI, was 
installed at Thebes in the 24th year in the presence of the god Amenope and of the king 
himself, who had travelled upstream for that very purpose mn OM SU STR ee 
<0 39 ‘with his courtiers, the prophets, the wétb-priests, the staff of the House of Life, and 
all the multitude? of the entire (land)’, Mond-Myers, Bucheum, Pl. 41, No. 9, Il. 10-11, and 
vol. 1, p. 7. In the preliminary inspection of Asphynis no mention is made, as on the Mendes 
stela, of the scribes of the House of Life, but they may have been included in the persons 
who are named, viz. the Gi Lat, ® \=~Gi° fl] ‘wecb-priests, the royal inspectors, and the 
soldiers of the Two Great Houses’. 

(43) Louvre C 232 (Pierret, Rec. Inscr. Louvre, u, 21. 67); the copy of the relevant 
portion is due to the kindness of M. Posener. The owner of this Ptolemaic stela was the 
VAY AA ASTS E37 ‘king’s scribe and prophet of Mehyt-in-Abydos Petearpo- 
krates’. The son (<= Imhotep who dedicated it held both these titles of his father and 
among others that of j/8/ 3% "9! ‘prophet of Thoth-dwelling-in-the-House-of-Life’ ; it is 
permissible to ask whether the last-named designation means more than that its recipient 
was acknowledged to be a man of great learning. In the principal inscription Petearpokrates 
calls upon a number of his colleagues to praise Thoth when they behold this writing of his. 


The interesting invocation begins as follows: (AMS SL es ABLIF AY 


* Fairman renders ‘soldiers’, but is not the late sense ‘multitude’, axHHuye preferable here? 
2 % 1c=> 
Probably for G2 : 
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PPR lane SE Re Ao BIS 


BAS oT Ul AS? — WAI S SIS ete. “O te ve jainiests who penetrate mto the 
words of god and are skilled in writings, ye who are enlightened in the House of Life and have 
discovered the ways (?) of the gods, who have penetrated into the archives of the Library 
and can interpret the mysteries (itnw) of the Emanations of Ré (7.e. sacred buoks, see above 
p. 168), who are skilled in the work of the Ancestors and who open up (?) the heart of what 
is upon the wall, ye who carve the tomb(s) and who interpret the mysteries—if ye come 
(lit. who shall come) to Rostaw and if ye all approach the sacred land’, ete. We are reminded 
of Neneferkaptah in the story of Sethon, see below No. 55. 

(44) The same son Imhitep bears the same title ]]£/ 283524 on an important stela 
in Vienna, Wreszinski, «deg. Inschr., 1, 25 (p. 89). 

(45) Cairo Cat. Gén. 22070 pis eet another example c of the same title. This is on a stela 
from Akhmim belonging to the 4-4); 0 J fal? SS aS te eo) 


paw ese =a \ ye sot COB 
aa. ae iil The s... -priest? who is in the eae hsk-priest, dancer, lector in face 


of Min, fhty-priest, overseer of the deserts, overseer of the priests of Sakhmet,? prophet of 
Thoth-dwelling-in-the-House-of-Life, scribe of the sacred books of Min. Ahmose.’ See 
Ahmed Bey Kamal, Stéles ptolémaiques et romaines (CCG), p. 65 and Pl. 22. 

(46) On another Akhmim stela in Cairo (Cat. Gén., No. 22017; op. cit.. p. 19 and Pl. 7) 
the owner }\<&{ Haronnofre bears, among other titles, the following: #4.q73! ‘over the 
secrets of the ods words’; “p82 7 FESS off S ‘learned (rh-ht. see above p. 170, 
n. 2) in every (papyras-)ehest of the Hoe of Life belonging to the House of Min’; 

Rix NCHALAG Pema S404 ‘chief teacher of the children of the prophets, ech. 
priests and ¢k-priests’ ; and Wi Eo scribe of the sacred book(s)’. In the title mentioning 
the ‘House of Life’ this probably ; serves only to indicate that the boxes in question contained 


papyri written in hieroglyphic; the genitival particle “Y is doubtless to be taken with 
hnw, not with pr-nkh. 





1 Posener hesitates between —- and ==. Perhaps some writing of shri. 

® The right reading is ihb, not ikb as Ahmed Bey Kamal yave, see Gauthier, Personnel, 92, n. 3. 

$ In discussing this title Gauthier. op. cit., 49, has overlooked my contention (gn. Gr., p. 527, under 
Aa 25) that all we know of its reading is that it began with s. 

4 The simple * priest (eb) of Sakhmet’ occurs Murray, Saqq. Mast., 1, Pl. V1 = Mar., Mast., D 62; on 
the Middle Kingdom Cairo stelae 20391, 20735 (see Lange-Nchafer. op. cit.); also on a papyrus fragment of 
similar date in Moscow. see Turajev, Egiptologicheskia Zamietki in Bull. de T Inst. imp. des Sciences, Petrograd, 
1916, p. 18; finally in P. Ebers 99, 2-3. The ‘overseer’ of such priests is found, besides here and below in 
No. 49, also in Ann. Serv. 22, 41. 140 (tomb of Petosiris); Urk.. 1, 2, 8 ("in the entire land’): 4, 2 (of Upper 
and Lower Egypt’); Spiegelberg. Demot. Inschr. (CC@). p. 30, hierogl. text, 1. 1; and finally in a demotie 
docket to be mentioned below. The context of the example in the Ebers papyrus shows that this priest was 
a doctor or magician of sorts. In the scene at Sakkirah the bearer of the title, who was also a ‘shd (°in- 
structor” ?) of doctors’, is shown superintending the cutting up of an ox. With this agrees quite remarkably 
the evidence of a papyrus of the reign of Hadrian described by Sudhoff in his book aArstliches aus griech. 
Papyrus-Urkunden, p. 9. Here a iepopooxoodpayorijs testifies that he has examined a calf to be sacrificed 
and has found it pure; the demotic signature names as the writer of the document an ‘overseer of the 
priests of Sakhmet’. Such examination of slaughtered cattle may well have been one of the chief 
functions of these priests, and as confirming this suggestion we must remember that Sakhmet was the 
savage lioness-goddess who would naturally be concerned with slaughter. However, it must also be 
recollected that the expression ‘vear of pestilence’ is equally closely associated with her name, so that 
every doctor who treated serious epidemics may have claimed the title. In the Ebers passage (= P. Edwin 
Smith, 1, 6, see Breasted, p. 106) the * priest of Sakhmet” is mentioned as feeling the pulsation of the blood in 
various parts of the human body, so that his work was not exclusively associated with the sacrifice of animals. 
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(47) On yet pete Akhmim bas (Florence, inv. 7641, Rec. Trav. 20, 90) the owner 
os Pahét (?) was a ARS oS i - -priest and scribe of the House of Life’.+ 

(48) One “Zil Onnofre i stele is in the British Museum (No. 808) had the titles 
tye RL ‘the hsk-priest? who is in the chamber, the king’ s | scribe of the House of Life’, 
Is this strange-looking title comparable to the earlier Pes _, of. Nos. 11, 18? 

(49) The Lee collection at Hartwell House, near Aylesbury, once contained the stela of 
a woman which is published in Sharpe, Egn. Inser., u, 68. Her father °, ies Peteése held 
a number of priesthoods, that of Osiris at the head of them, and in his capacity as a learned 
man occupied several offices that have been mentioned once or many times in this article, 
e.g. ih |x ‘scribe of thesacred book(s)’; \ (J=f& ‘overseer of the wéc-priests of Sakhmet’3 
Quite unique, on the contrary, is apparently the title 7]~ "Y ‘great prophet (lit. god’s 
servant) of the House of Life’, the deity in question presumably being Thoth. 

(50) In a description of a particular feast at Edfu the journey of Horus and his com- 
ee of gods from point to point is related in detail. At the end of the second day they 

gp oeea 7 £2, ‘proceed to the hall of the House of Life’, where —~f,3\-—?_, 
Pe the eotemonidl ofthe House of Lifes performed, and ~ey4\1]— AY {SST the 
interpretation of the naming (??) is made at time of evening’. Then they spend the night 
in this place. (Chassinat, Temple d'Edfou, v, 135, ll. 44-5, controlled by Berlin photo. 70; 
translation, Brugsch, Drei Fest-Ivalender, p. 15.) The impression given is that the House of 
Life is not in the temple at all, and the purpose of the visit seems clearly to be to obtain 
interpretation of some kind from the learned. Another similar visit on the first day of the 
festival occurs in Il. 12-13, where we read {5 MN Sof: (sic) > WW areas ‘ (they) 
proceed to the hall of the House of Life, and the Penes is done by the arochee A burnt- 
offering is then made, and after this various religious compositions are read by the scribe 
of the sacred book(s). 

(51) In the Library of the temple of Edfu (see below, p. 177) there is only one reference 
to the House of Life. This is in an epithet of Osiris Khentamenthes, the lord of Abydos 
OF Yul {¢ § ‘who initiated the House of Life in the work of its lord’, Chassinat, op. cit., 
i, 346. Here, if I have understood the sign Gi aright, ‘his lord’ will tele to Thoth, hoi 
Osiris took as his scribe and to whom he showed special favour, see Diodorus, 1, 1, 15-16. 

(52) The goddess of writing was naturally associated with the House of Life, but 
references to such an association are rare. At Edfu we find CS =—= QOD, A 
Soto ‘Seshat of Lower Egypt, the lady of plans, the lady of writings in the House 
of Life’ (Chassinat, op. cit., 1, 31); also Sethe, in Borchardt, Grabdenkmal des Kénigs 
Sahures, Text, 78, quotes as another late epithet % 9? ‘dwelling in the House of Life’ on 
column 6 F of the Hypostyle Hall of the temple of Karnak, 

(53) An example of the epithet Anti pr-nh applied to the ram-headed Khnim has been 
quoted (No. 3 above) from as early as the Eleventh Dynasty. Khniim was the builder par 
excellence, and as all Egyptian monuments are adorned with inscriptions to their full extent 
it is not unnatural to find him so described. Hence we find him as @ca ca ‘in the House 
of Life’ at Edfu, combining to protect the temple with Neith of Sais, Nut, and Thoth in his 
name of = (Magic), see Chassinat, op. cit., v1, 147 (ef. too 143). Similarly at Esna “__2 8 
Ree. Trav. 27, 88. 

(54) ae are mentioned also at Edfu seven builder-gods, of whom (9 @ is naturally 
one. Chassinat, op. cit., 1v, 853; vi, 174, 185, 321. Ina speech put into the mouths of these 

* Gauthier (Personnel, 100) claims one Imhétep, owner of the table of offerings, Cat. Gén. 23130 of 
the Cairo Museum, as a s§ pr-rk. But neither the text nor the Plate in Ahmed Bey Kamal’s publication 
confirms this. ? See W., m1, 164 (2). 3 See above p. 173, n. 4. 
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and other associated divinities we find the phrase I LAY ofneawy. “ “we equip 
the House of Life with holy (or secret) things’, op. cit., v1, 322. 

(55) We turn now to the demotic literature. In the first tale of Sethon (Griffith, Stories 
of the High Priests of \emphis) Neneferkaptah is represented (3, 9) as having ‘no pursuit on 
earth but to walk on the necropolis hill of Memphis, reading the writings that were in the 
tombs of the Pharaohs and on the tablets of (i.e. written by) the scribes of the House of Life’ 
(shw Pr-nh), as the priests and scribes invoked in No. 43 above are imagined to do. 

(56) In a later part of the same tale (6, 8-10) Sethon goes to ‘the necropolis hill of 
Coptos with the priests of Isis and the high-priest of Isis. They spent three days and 
three nights seeking in all the tombs that were on the necropolis hill of Coptos, turning 
over the stelae of the scribes of the House of Life, and reading the writings that were upon 
them. But they found not the resting-places in which were Ahure and Merab her son.’ 

(57) When this son Merab was born, it is said that di-w sh-f n &¢ n(2) Pr-nh (3, 8). ‘This 
Griffith rendered, illegitimately as 1t seems to me, "he was caused to be written in record 
in (of?) the House of Life’. The House of Life would thus be a sort of Somerset House, 
where births, if not also deaths and marriages, were recorded. For such a view we might 
indeed possibly quote the first mention of the House of Life in Sult 825, above No. 33. 
But the meaning of that passage is obscure and we are perhaps justified in asking whether 
the present sentence does not simply mean that his name was written in a hieroglyphic 
book, lit. ‘a book of the House of Life’. 

(58) In the second story (I Iwh., 1, 12) ‘the chfild Si-Osiri] became beginning (?) to 
say magic (?) with the scribes of the House of Life in [the temple of Ptah ?]’. 

(59) In IT Wh., 6, 7-8 ‘seribes of the House of Life’ are accused of practising sorcery. 

(60) Gunn's derivation of the Bohairic exppanuy, the name given in Gen. xli. $, 24 to 
the ‘magicians’ of Egypt who failed to interpret Pharaoh’s dream, from 7{4°9! ‘scribe of 
the House of Life’ has been rightly accepted in all quarters. JE-A 4, 252. 


Before passing on to the conclusions to be drawn from the evidence above presented it is 
necessary to distinguish the -3$r from other designations of localities that are certainly 
not identical. The town of °7 Sg mentioned in the Medinet Habu geographical list, in the 
Mayer papyri, in the dockets of Abbott and elsewhere, is clearly distinguished by the 
writing ; it had as its deity the crocodile-god Suchos (Sebk-Ré) and lay somewhere between 
Sohag and Kim Ishgaw, see Gauthier, Dict. géog., 1, 63. The meaning of the expression 
col te loef So, of which I have already quoted two instances? (from op. cit., 62-3 where 
they are wrongly separated), is unknown, but it had something to do with the ritual revival 
of a god. A locality cai $'S EX; (op. cit., 63) is ikewise unidentifiable. Much more im- 
portant is the question of the relations, if any, between the [2] — ‘Mansion of Life’ and the 
ca$ca ‘House of Life’. This question has been the subject of a special article (JE 24, 83), 
where I conclude that the only arguable example of identity is the Famine stela from Sehel 
(No. 81). There, however, the author may well have attempted an unjustifiable archaism. 

It will be seen that the evidence fully vindicates my statement that the a—7 was neither 
a school nor a university, but was rather a seriptorium where books connected with religion 
and cognate matters were compiled. Besides the Vatican naophorous statue (1), the only 
passage that could possibly be adduced in favour of the opposite view 1s an Akhmim stela (46) 


1 E.g.in a graffito from Abi Kit on the road to Hammamiat, Weigall, Travels in the Upper Egn. Deserts, 
Pl. 7, No. 16. = Couyat-Montet, No. 251. 2 Above, p. 169, n. 3. 

3 See a third instance JEA 20, 2 in the context ‘I was Master of the secrets (Fairman “an embalmer”’) 
in the Pr-nh-irw, reviving Osiris in the House of Gold’ 
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mentioning a teacher of the children of the priests, but all that is there said is that he was 
‘learned in every (papyrus-)chest of the House of Life belonging to the House of Min’, and 
this probably only means that he was an adept in all the subjects dealt with in the religious 
books to be found in his local temple-library. 

Great stress is laid on the productive aspect of the House of Life, and we can have no 
doubt that this was the workshop where most sacred books and inscriptions were composed 
and written. It seems likely that the ever-increasing frequency with which the House of 
Life is mentioned as the Christian era approaches was due to the growing differentiation 
between religious and secular matters, and in particular between the hieroglyphic and 
hieratie scripts on the one hand, and the demotic or epistolographic style on the other. 
Hieroglyphic writing is now termed ‘writing of the House of Life’ as opposed to ‘writing 
of documents’ (or ‘letters’, 8), and presumably hieratic was included in the former (40, 41). 
The topics handled by the ‘scribes of the House of Life’ (first actually mentioned in Dyn. 12, 
No. 6) included medicine (1) and magic (23, 24, 26, 30, 36), but certainly not mere literature ; 
some of the Late-Egyptian Miscellanies, for example, were copied out by apprentices at the 
Treasury, as was also the Tale of the Two Brothers. As regards mathematical treatises there 
is no evidence. When ‘books of the House of Life’ (39, cf. 15) are mentioned, this need not 
necessarily mean more than that they were compiled by scribes of that institution ; certainly 
it does not mean that the books in question were kept there. It seems legitimate to think of 
the House of Life as a place of learned discussion and composition; there apparently it 
could be decided how the royal (10) and divine (37) titularies were to be worded; private 
stelae were devised there (55, 56) as well as the ‘annals of the gods’ (9, 10); there too inter- 
pretations (50) were given, and the conduct of festivals was determined (1). In a word, 
very great talent and knowledge were required (1, £8). The ‘scribes of the House of Life’ 
were indeed synonymous with ‘learned men’ (rh-ht;! see especially 43, also 46), and in very 
late times he who was so qualitied boasted of himself as a ‘prophet of Thoth-dwelling-in- 
the-House-of-Life’ (43, 44, 45). A title which was associated with the caf as early as the 
Nineteenth Dynasty (9, 10, 17, 18, 22, 38, 46, 49) and probably also far earlier is Gey 
‘seribe of the sacred book(s)’, but whether every bearer of this title was actually connected 
with some House of Life must remain uncertain. It is clear from the wording of the Ptole- 
maic decrees (38) that the seribes of the House of Life were regarded as ‘priests’ (wétb), 
and Peteése. the chief prophet of Amin at Teudjoi under Psammetichus II, allowed himself 
to be flattered with that title (29). 

The priestly character of the said scribes did not prevent them from being active in the 
service of the Pharaoh, and the Peteése just mentioned accompanied the king on his journey 
to Syria together with many others like him from different places. We have seen how 
Ramesses IV used a scribe of the House of Life in connexion with his funerary monuments 
(16). In important matters touching religion (37) or medicine (82) the king was apt to 
convoke priests from all parts of Egypt, including the scribes of the House of Life, and 
Ptolemy VI on one occasion made a long journey together with this multitude of theologians 
in order to induct a new Buchis bull (42). Or again, the entire body of priests including the 
staffs of the Houses of Life, ostensibly on their own initiative, assemble in solemn conclave 
at a given city, and thence issue a decree (38). In earlier times we find the title ‘scribe of the 
House of Life of the Lord of the Two Lands’ (11, 18), and there are other titles of a similar 
kind (48, perhaps 12) or cases where a scribe concerned with religious writings is shown by 
his titles to have been in the direct employment of the king (10, 10a, 17). 


} Gauthier (Personnel, 11-12) conjectures that this term had a definitely religious colouring ‘sachant 
les rites’. I do not think that view is correct. 
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Whilst we thus know a good deal about the ‘seribes’ and the ‘staff’ (tt, 1, 32, 38, 35, 37, 
38, 389, 42) of the House of Life, information concerning that institution itself is exceedingly 
scanty. It might possibly be supposed that a House of Life existed only in one or two of the 
big cities, and that scribes who aspired to great learning served their apprenticeship there 
before taking up scribal or priestly work in the provinces.t However, my analysis of the 
text on the Vatican statue (1) suggests that there were many institutions of the kind, 
perhaps one in every city of any importance. We actually hear of Houses of Life in El- 
Amarna (8), Abydos (27, cf. 33), and Edfu (50), but the inscriptions are silent as to who was 
at their head and as to how they were financed. We hear of their ‘equipment’ (dbhu, 
Nos. 1, 2), but they do not seem to have contained libraries of their own. The temples, or 
at all events some temples, possessed libraries, and these had their special name a aN 
pr-mdst,? a very ancient term (e.g. Urk., 1, 281, 8. 14; 284, 15; 285, 5; Mar., Mast., p. 28; 
Borchardt, Grabd. d. XX. Sahuré, Pl. 1, Text 76-7; scribe of, Leps., Dkm., 11,50, b; Junker, 
Giza, 11,164; and ef. Urk., 1, 47, 18) which cannot be followed up here. Champollion has 
described in vivid language® his discovery (after Jollois and Devilliers) of the famous 
library in the tomb (ofa) of Osymandyas described by Diodorus (1, 49). It seems likely 
that this is the first eight-columned room lying behind the Hypostyle Hall of the Ramesseum, 
i.e. the room with the astronomical ceiling, and Champollion (followed by Porter-Moss) has 
perhaps been misled by Diodorus into identifying it with the room next following towards 
the west. In the temple of Edfu there is also a library, likewise called pr-mdst, quite 
a small room at the back of the entrance to the Vestibule (Chassinat, Temple @Ldfou, 11, 
339-51).5 The library of Kdfu is celebrated for its two lists of books, nearly all of a magico- 
religious nature (see ZAS 9, 43). Also at Philae there is a chamber similarly designated, 
with a small niche in one wall like its fellow at Edfu.® Only in one legend among all these 
temple-libraries (Chassinat, op. cit., 1, 346, above, No. 51) is the House of Life mentioned, 
and then only incidentally. Nor is there any other room in any temple which can be identified 
with the cara. At El-Amarna, as we have seen, the House of Life lay at a distance from 
the temple, and the description of the feast-day of Horus at Edfu (50) points to a similar 
separation. In the Saitic inscription (27) describing the resturation of the temple of Osiris 
at Abydos its author indeed claims also to have renovated the House of Life, but we are 
not told where this was situated. It seems clear from such epithets as ‘scribe of the sacred 
books in the House of Amin’ (9) that the administration of the House of Life was not 
wholly divorced from that of the temple, but since the former was apparently in the main 
only a workshop, it may usually have been localized outside the temple precincts. 


1 Two passages (33 ad init. and 57) might conceivably be taken to mean that such future savants were 
enrolled at birth, but the sense of the passages in question is very doubtful. 

2 The reading is proved for demotic by JJ Kh., 5, 11 and there seems no reason to think it was different 
earlier. Sethe (in Borchardt, Grabd. d. K. Sahuré, 78) seems to have read pr-dmdt, on what grounds I do 
not know. 

3-H. Hartleben, Lettres et journaux de Champollion le Jeune, 326. 

* Champollion based his conclusion on the fact that the goddess Seshat ‘lady of writings, mistress of 
the library’ is depicted on the door leading to the second eight-columned room (Leps., Dkm., 01, 167, where 
the caption is incorrect). But this depiction is actually in the Astronomical room, and to the right of it is 
another scene of Seshat with the same titles (Burton, Excerpta Hierogl., 46); even more significant is the 
fact that the same goddess with the same titles is mentioned on a column of the same room (Champ., .Vot. 
Descr., 1, 901). The only thing that could make us doubt that the Astronomical room was the hbrary is 
the absence of any niche like those found at Edfu and Philae. > Room e in Baedeker’s plan. 

® See on this F. Milkau, Geschichte der Bibliotheken im alten Orient, 18-19, whence also some of the facts 
above detailed have been drawn. For the sculptures of the Philae library, sec Berlin photos. 842-7, 856-7. 
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We have found the House of Life associated with several deities, and in all cases the 
reason, if not assivnable with certainty, can at least be guessed. Thoth (14, 43, 44, 43) and 
Seshat (52) were directly connected with the art of letters; Isis (25) and the Horus of 
Snut (2) (23) were famous for their magical powers; Osiris, during his beneficent reign on 
earth, had taken Thoth as his chief adviser (51); lastly, Khniim, the creator-god, was 
specially connected with building, and Egyptian buildings are unthinkable without the 
sculptures and inseriptions that adorn their walls (8, 58, 54). 

In another way also Osiris may possibly have occupied a central position in the con- 
ception of the House of Life (33). If, as I have conjectured, the name of that institution 
referred to the power of divinely inspired writings to vivify that which was dead, no fitter 
object to benetit by their potency could have been found than Osiris himself, he being the 
prototype and pattern of all the dead. No doubt the Books of the Dead of which hundreds 
are found in our museums were characteristic products of the House of Life. On its medical 
side the House of Life naturally had a vivifying function (cf. snk hry heyt in 1), and magic 
possessed a similar aim. Finally, one obscure passage (84) actually associates the House 
of Life with the notion of food. 


PostTscrRIPT 


Since the foregoing article went to Press a few more references have been brought to 
my notice. Posener quotes two examples from P. Cairo 58027 (formerly known as P. Boulaq 
VII, see Golenischeft, Pup. hiératiques, pp. 114 ff.), a magical work of Roman date claiming 
to afford protection to the Pharaoh during the hours of the night. In 8, 14 it is said that the 
book *imust not be seen by any eye save (that of) the king himself or the chief lector-priest 
or the | S\S TM AD 2-3 myrrh-keeper in the House of Life’. Inspite of the inappro- 
priate determinative I think the rendering ‘myrrh-keeper’ is likely to be correct, and this 
will be a rather too specific designation of the keeper of the drugs which, as I guessed in the 
text to my example No. 2, may have formed part of the regular equipment of the House 
of Life. In that direetion points a second reference in the same papyrus (4, 1) speaking of 
Slo SS *% ca cq ‘the great mysterious ointment of the House of Life’ 
uel aed aineanionesa remedy for a man in danger by night. The ingredients are 
enumerated, but do not comprise myrrh. 

Posener also quotes from the Ptolemaic and Roman temple of Et-Tid an unpublished 
epithet of the god Khniim {1 27!" ‘lord of the House of Life dwelling in Esna’. 
The location is given as ‘salle hyposty le, mur du fond (Est), 2me registre, tableau au nord 
de Ja porte donnant dans la Salle des Déesses’, 

More embarrassing are a number of examples quoted by Cerny from Chassinat, La 
seconde trouraille de Deu el- es (CCG). e¢.g., pp. 31, £0, 62,72, 76, 80, $1, 88, 85, mentioning 
either Isis or Nephthys as } > ance. of the House of Life’ or alternatively as O57 
“iistress of the Beautiful House’, i.e. the place of embalmment : ag too, the heraldic design, 
op. cit. p. 78, top. Af first sight it might seem as though the @ were here identified with 
the <P an this proves to be an illusion, since in the examples printed in italics both epithets 
ocenr side by side, as on the Brussels coftin, No. 25 of my article. My comment on the 
latter affords sufticient explanation. 

Fairman points out that in Chassinat, idfou, vit, 12, 2 the decoration of the temple- 
walls is attributed to the ¢ #7 —f-> ‘great artificers of the House of Life. This 
som what enlarges the known scope of the activities of that institution. 

Edgerton bas supplied me with several demotie instances occurring In Spiegelberg’s 
material now in his hands. A ‘seribe of the House of Life’ is mentioned in Ostr. Berl. 12980 
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from Elephantine, and there is a reference to the pr-Gut on another ea Berlin 
ostracon, No. 6540. On a bilingual stela in the British Museum (Brogsch. Thes.. 935) the 
title ss-st (Wb., ur, 414 [6]) in the combination Ri oo “mnameal protector of the hving 
Apis’ is rendered in Demotic by ss pr-cnk. [tind also two “scribes of the House of Life’ in 
Griffith, Dem. Graffiti of the Dodecaschuenus, 1, p. d04. 
In discussing the word =~ # (p. 171) Loverlooked Weill’s article on 23... fae Rev. 

Trav. 27, 41, where many references tu the ‘table of the Prive? (wronuly “read hy lum hdet 
instead of tt hk?) are collected. Of special Leportuce isa Middle Winedoi stele mentioned 


by Weill of which the owner’s father was GR aks a mel 2 local mspeetor 62) of the 
staff of the Treasury’, whilst he himself was TV $y “commander of vessels” in con- 


nexion with the same offielal body, Cairo (CCG) 20148. Here we seem to have quite 
decisive evidence that the collective word ee | or ~TYst deans “stat” generally, is to 
be read Zt, and is a derivative of the word for a* “table” 

Lastly, as regards temple libraries, Posener tells ine that at Et-Tiid blocks belonging 


to such a room have been found, their inscriptions eiving a cafaloune of the books. 


Aa 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE METROLOGY OF 
EGYPTIAN WEIGHTS 


By FLINDERS PETRIE 


For the study of ancient weights, preparatory grouping from 1891 onward showed general 
outlines of the divisions into separate standards. The results were much the same as are now 
stated in JA 23, 39-56. 

By 1915, this grouping was seen to need better criteria for the distinction of the standards. 
This better definition superseded all the earlier grouping, which now became the mere 
scaffolding of the subject, and as an imperfect stage, was not useful for the general reader. 

The principal lines of advance are the following: (1) The diagram of the variations of a 
standard must be taken separately for each separate multiple ; sometimes the larger weights 
agree together much better than the small weights, owing perhaps to their being made 
professionally and not as chance required. (2) Different multiples must be taken into account, 
binary, or decimal, or sexagesimal as in the Daric. (3) The different periods must be separated 
by form as in Weights and Measures, Pl. i, repeated for popular use in Measures and Weights, 
p. 14. Thus we can see better what were the ranges of divisions in early ages, before confusion 
arose by careless copying. (4) Attention must be paid to the fashion of forms which indicate 
a common origin. 

The late period of the weights of Naukratis and Daphnae makes the confused results 
yielded by them of no value in studying the early origin and distribution of weights. 

Following such criteria, after 1915, we reach sounder conclusions as to distinction 
between standards. 

The peyem is divided from the sela by the heavier kinds of weights. The origin is Pales- 
tinian, as fifteen examples bear the name in Phoenician, and have been mostly found in 
Palestine. There were three origins, about 116, 121, and 124 grs., all starting in Dynasties 
IV-VI, and later fused together. 

The daric is separated by the use of 3 in the multiples and in fractions, such as 3 or 3, 
the regular Babylonian scale. A gap between values 2489 and 2502 marks the separation. 

The stater is best delimited by a gap in each kind of weight between 130-3 and 183-4, as 
the average of twelve different forms. Some examples in the Twelfth Dynasty are of 184 
and 136, but later there is a spread from 182 to 139. 

The qedet is distinguished by beginning in prehistoric Semainean, as six cones give 141 
to 147-6 for the umit. It was always divisible by 3, though usually decimal. 

The hmit between the qedet and the necef is seen in the heavy weights of 40 deben, 
which range from 55200 to 59750 (= 400 qedets of 188-0 to 151-7), and then cease. The 
value 152-4 may appear, therefore, as the limit, and only 5 in 800 qedets exceed that limit. 

The necef belongs to Syria, and I first detected it (in 1878) in the weights of Syrian 
tribute to Egypt reported in qedets. Hight weights bear the name in Phoenician. It is 
northern in extension, being the unit for great gold collars from Sweden, and the same unit 
is found in the similar form of collar in the Seventeenth Dynasty at Thebes. 

The khoirine weights are marked distinctively with numerals on fourteen examples; the 
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origin is Persian. In the single-unit weights the necef ends at 167-9 and the khoirine begins 
at 172-4; about 168 is the best dividing-point. 

The bega or gold standard is a very well-marked but diffuse group. In Egypt it descends 
from prehistoric Amratian times. It extended to the Indus, as the common standard. There 
was a high group 206~216, and a low group 190-200. These were not finally fused till the 
Twenty-third Dynasty, yet the shape, and the same marking for ‘gold’, belong equally tu 
both groups, as on examples of 189-7 and 215°3. 

The Phoenician sela or Alexandrian standard is from 214-7 (Vapheio cups) to 227-0. It 
is distinguished by the clumsy and square forms of the weights. 

The blurred outline of the whole mass of material was therefore by 1917 focused to 
precise division, when the various new criteria were introduced. This treatment resembles the 
use of many different reagents in extracting the several elements of a chemical compound. 

All of these standards were in use from the Old Kingdom onward, and three of them are 
known to have been used in the prehistoric ages. 
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THREE OLD-KINGDOM TRAVELLERS TO BYBLOS 
AND PWENET 
By PERCY E. NEWBERRY 


I 

Is the Sixth-Dynasty tomb of Khui at Aswan (cf. Porter-Moss, Top. Bibl., v, 235) is a short 
historical inseription which has not been fully comprehended by the two scholars—Breasted 
and Sethe—who have studied it. Unfortunately they had access only to J. de Morgan’s 
copy published in 1894 in the Cat. des Monuments, 1, 157, which is so inaccurate as to be, 
in Breasted’s words. ‘impossible to use’. Neither Breasted nor Sethe examined the original 
text at Aswan. so that it is not necessary to discuss all the emendations that they made; 
it will suffice to record that in 1901 Breasted? had recognized the name of Pwenet (‘Punt’) 
in de Morgan's blundered copy, and that two years later Sethe? had seen that Khui's name 
must be restored below that of Tjetji in this historical inscription. Sethe’s restoration of 
this personal name is correct, but in the Ist edn. of his work he quite unjustifiably altered de 
Morgan’s =~ J-mm, given without the determinative w=, to >) (with XX and mu 
hatehed) ‘hush’; this alteration has been followed by Breasted without any question-mark 
in the translation of the text which he printed in his Anc. Rec., 1, § 861. In the 2nd edn. 
of Urk., 1, however, Sethe returned to de Morgan’s reading. 

When at Aswan in 1926, I myself copied the inscription and found it to be clear so far 
as the names of the two places visited by the travellers are concerned. My copy runs as 
follows: 


228 Seka) Ee = ee TEE Salemi 


wm r= asa Oo Sfgeo 

a? 

cS 

Qa 

Bic. 1. 

‘The Director of the Kiosk, Khnemhotpe, says: I went forth with my lord, the Noble 
4 fed ort . Tyetji3 Byblos A fo 
(hsti-, the Treasurer of the God, eae to fee ....4 Iwas brought back (?) 


in safety after visiting those countries.” 
Tjetji’s tomb (Porter-Moss, op. cit., 240) was excavated in the same necropolis as that 


of his fellow-traveller Kini, An inscription in it records that it was he who f“" 284‘, 
J} atom tl © ‘brings the products of the Southern Countries to the King’ (Urk., 1, 141), and 


among the persons figured in it are the ‘ Director of the Kiosk, Khnemhotpe’ (de Morgan, 
op. cit., 200, has 8. for § 6), and &° STIQ AYP | ‘His (Tetji’s) daughter, the 
lady Haremkawes’ (de Morgan has (= "SQ QU). In the tomb of Khui it is this 

1 PSBA 23, 238. ? Urk., 1, 140-1. 

* For this arrangement of hieroglyphs in a line, cf. Urk., 1, 125, line 8. 

* Urk., 1, 141, in the Ist edn. reads lea ‘eleven times’, but in the 2nd edn. = | ae 

® Other corrections to be made in de Morgan's copies of the texts in this tomb are: The vertical line 
immediately in front of the seated figure of Khui begins | ANS and there is no second % in his name. 
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Khnemhotpe who is said to have accompanied his lord on his expedition to Pwenet, and 
a lady Haremkawes, a daughter of Khui's wife Senti, is figured. 


II 


In the Wadi Hammamat there are two graftiti on rocks which give the name and titles 
of a Tyetji who is certainly the same individual as the one named in the Aswan tombs. 
The first simply gives the title and name 1a? ‘the Treasurer of the God, ‘Ijetji’. The 
second, a long horizontal line of hieroglyphs with some hieratic signs interspersed, reads: 


peu tmen SHSM {ews 2 ek 2 Of SA Reavy 
Fic. 2. 


Commission executed by the Treasurer of the King of Lower Egypt, the gmr-w¢ti, the 
Treasurer of the God, the Commander of the Army,” the Overseer of the Hunting-Country,3 
the Overseer of gold,* the Overseer of all the Countries of the South® . .. who sets the 
terror of Horus (the King) in the foreign Countries.® Tjetji.’ 

These two graftiti at Hammamat were probably engraved when Tjetji was passing 
through the famous Wadi on his way to or from Pwenet, for it is well known that the 
Egyptians used this overland route through the Eastern Desert to the port of the ancient 
Szww (kxoser), and there embarked on ships for the southern land. 

Although the two above-mentioned grattiti at Hammamiéat are, in my view, to be 
attributed to the Tjetji of the Aswan tombs, there are others in the same Wadi which 
possibly refer to him before he was appointed to the important ottice of Treasurer of the 
God.* One of these is dated in the 15th year of the reign of Pepy I (Urk., 1, 938). It records 
a Royal Commission that was executed by an Overseer of all the Works of the King, 
together with the Treasurers of the God, Ikhi and Thu, while among those who accompanied 
these high officials was a Master Builder (X.i}) Tjetji. This latter person is named again 
in a graffito on a neighbouring rock (Urk., 1, 95°) where he is given the title of Master Builder 
of the Pyramid (A \<=«{}). This Royal Commission was carried out by the Treasurer of 
the God Ikhi, one of the two Treasurers who accompanied the expedition dated in the 18th 
year of Pepy I, mentioned above. 


The officer burning incense before Khui is entitled im ‘Director of the Kiosk’. J. de Morgan's copy of 
the inscriptions upon the false door is full of errors; it was correctly copied and published in 1889 by 
Griffith in PSBA 11, Pl. 1 of his Notes on a Tour in Upper Egypt, pp. 228 if. 

+ Couyat-Montet, Les Inser. hi€rogl. et hiérat. du Ouddi Hammamat (1912), No. 64, p. 60. 

* My copy (Fig. 2), made in 1896, gives YA, not i as in Couyat-Montet, op. cit., No. 35, p. 46, Pl. x. 

+ The hieroglyph depicts a man holding a throwstick. but the stick is straizht, not bent, as in Metjen’s 
tomb at Berlin (Urk., 1, 6). For this geographical name (apparently not recorded in Gauthier, Dict. gévg.), 
sce Naville, XJth Dyn. Temple at Deir el-Bahari, 1, p. 7, and cf. de Buck, Coffin Texts, 1, 282 h, 299 k. 

* My copy has ™, not ¢1 as in Couyat-Montet. 

5 The hieratic sign after <> appears to me to be a form of a , but it is not like any of the early examples 
given by Miller, Hierat. Pal., 1, No. 291. Note that in the tomb of Tjetji at Aswan, Tjetji ‘brings the 
wey et” (Ok, 1, 141). 

5 For this phrase, cf. Urk., 1, 124, 132, 141: Mariette, Wastubas, 187-9. 

7 Several ‘King’s Sons’ of the Old Kingdom bore the title: cf., iter alia, Leps., Dkm., m, 18-22, and 
Mariette, Mastabas, 187, 189, 191. 

* =Couyat-Montet, op. cit., No. 107, p. 74. 5 -Couyat-Montet, op. cit., No. 103, p. 72. 
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Yet another graffito in the Wadi Hammamat (Urk., 1, 94) records an expedition that 
had among its members the Treasurers of the God, Ikhi and Thu, and included the },_~_ es 4 
‘Dignitary? concerned with the papyrus-roll, Khui’, the officer whose duty it was to keep 
the records of the expedition. This Khui may well be the same person who afterwards 
bore the title of Treasurer of the God, and was accompanied by the Director of the Kiosk, 
KKhnemhotpe, on his travels to foreign countries. 


} Couyat-Montet, op. cit., No. 61, p. 58. 

? That this title does not imply elevated rank is obvious from a consideration of the officials who bore 
it: see inter alia, Davies, Ptahhetep, 1, Pls. xxv, xxx; Gunn, Ann. Serv. 25, 251. Couyat-Montet, op. cit., 58, 
errs in giving © in place of € in the personal name. 
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PYGMIES AND DWARES IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
By WARREN R. DAWSON 


Tus Pharaohs of Egypt and their nobles, from the earliest times, delighted to have in their 
households dwarfs and other mis-shapen human beings. This peculiar taste has had a very 
wide distribution both in space and time, and it has survived in many places until recent 
years. To this fancy we owe the existence of a number of pictures, statues, and drawings 
in the monumental records of Egypt. Many of these representations supply pathological 
features of great interest, all of which have a bearing upon the history of medicine. 

It is curious that in the works of many modern writers pygmies and dwarfs should be 
spoken of almost as if they were synonymous terms. The ancient Egyptians themselves 
distinguished between pygmies, i.e. the normally small races of men from the interior of 
Africa, and dwarfs, which were pathological cases drawn from their own population. 


Pygmies 

In the tomb of Khewefhar (‘ Harkhuf’) at Aswan there is an interesting inscription which 
refers to pygmies. Khewefhar made four journeys to Southern Nubia, whence he travelled 
westward. Three of these journeys were made in the reign of Merneré and the fourth in 
that of Pepy II, both kings of the Sixth Dynasty. Whilst on his last journey he wrote to 
the king reporting that he had secured a pygmy, and the king's reply to that letter is copied 
on the walls of his tomb. The original letter seems to have spoken of the pygmy as a wild 
and fierce creature continually seeking to escape, for the king's reply gives explicit directions 
to his official from this point of view. Reference may also have been made to a pygmy 
brought to Egypt by one Werdjededba’ in the reign of the Pharaoh Isesi. These references 
can be inferred from the king's letter, which opens with an acknowledgement of his minister's 
communication, and proceeds as follows:" 

‘Come northward to the Residence immediately. Leave (everything 7) and bring this pygmy 
with thee, which thou hast brought living, prosperous, and healthy from the land of the Akhtiu,” 
for the dances of the god, to rejoice and gladden the heart of the king of Upper and Lower Egypt 
Neferkeré‘, may he live for ever. When he (the pygmy) goes down with thee to the vessel, appoint 
trusty people, who shall be about him on each side of the vessel; take care lest he fall into the water. 
When he sleeps at night, appoint again trusty people who shall sleep about him in his tent: inspect 
ten times a night. My majesty desires to see this pygmy more than the produce of Sinai and of 
Pwenet. If thou arrivest at the Residence, this pygmy being with thee alive, prosperous, and healthy, 
My Majesty will do for thee a greater thing than that which was done for the Treasurer of the God 
Werdjededba’ in the time of Isesi, in accordance with the heart’s desire of My Majesty to see this 
pygmy.’ 

The late Professor Breasted, in his translation, nc. Rec.. 1, § 353, used throughout the 
word ‘dwarf’. The Egyptian word is dng, <= 3 2 838 3 which means ‘pygmy’, the word for 
‘dwarf’ being nmi,* (<4 as we shall presently see. In commenting upon the foregoing 

1 Urk., 1, 129-31. 

2 An unknown southern people. The old translation ‘spirits’ is impossible. 

2 In Pyr. it is written ding. ‘In MLK. written ven amw. 
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inscription.) Breasted evidently confused pygmies and dwarfs, for he says that Khewefhar 
‘returned bringing a rich pack train and a dwarf from one of the pygmy tribes of inner 
Africa. These uncouth, bandy-legged creatures were highly prized by the noble class in 
Egypt: they were not unlike the merry genius Bes in appearance, and they executed dances 
in which the Egyptians took the greatest delight.’ He refers to two illustrations (his Figs. 
41, 75), both of which represent not pygmies, but achondroplastic dwarfs. The late Sir 
Gaston Maspero, in an illuminating commentary on the inscription of Kkhewefhar,? calls 
attention to the reference in the Pyr. Texts (§ 1189) to the deng ‘who dances the dance of the 
god’, but both here and elsewhere in his writings he appears to harbour the same confusion 
between pygmies and dwarfs. I know of no Egyptian representations of dancing pygmies, 
but there is in the Cairo Museum a bronze statuette of a pygmy. This figurine has been made 
deliberately grotesque, but there ean be no doubt that an African pygmy is intended. The 
artist has exaggerated the protrusion of the belly and the enlargement of the navel: these 
throw into contrast the lean ribs and prominent clavicles. His grotesque fancy has led him 
to fashion the nose crooked and the mouth awry, but the negroid characters are strongly 
marked.? In the great temple of Bubastis a bas-relief represents three figures which | 
believe to be pygmies.t They are clearly not achondroplastie dwarfs, and although of short 
stature—the tops of their heads just reach the level of the shoulders of the Egyptians 
represented in the same scene—they have well-proportioned bodies without pathological 
deformity, and a slight tendency to steatopygia is indicated. In his remarks on this scene 
the late Professor Naville confuses pygmies and dwarfs as other writers have done.® 


Dwarfs 


The Egyptian dwarfs are all, without exception, cases of the pathological condition 
known as achondroplasia, and we have evidence of these achondroplastice dwarfs in Egypt in 
predynastie times and throughvut the historic period from the First to the Thirtieth 
Dynasties. Skeletons of two such dwarfs, and the humerus of a third, were found in the 
royal tombs at Abydos.’ In the same place were also found two stelae, on each of which 
the crude but convincing outline of a dwarf is earved.8 At Abydos also, the skeleton of a 
dwarf dating from the Fifth Dynasty was found, and this is now in the Museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London. Another skeleton of protodynastic age was found on the site 
of the ancient Hieraconpolis,2and yet another, dating from the Sixth Dynasty, was found by 
Garstang at Beni Hasan.!° Many years ago, Mariette discovered at Sakkarah the tomb of 
the dwarf Khnemhotpe, and in it was found the statue, now in the Cairo Museum, which is 
one of the most famous pieces of Old-Kingdom sculpture, and photographs of which have 
been reproduced in countless books, both Egyptological"! and other. From another part of 
the same necropolis, Quibell obtained in 1910 the granite sarcophagus of a dwarf, Djeho 
the son of Petekhons, of the Thirtieth Dynasty, on the lid of which is sculptured a full- 
length protile of his nude figure.” Early in 1927, the tomb of another dwarf, Seneb. of the 


1 Hist., 139-40. 2 Etudes de Myth., 1. 429. 

3G. Daressy, Ann. Serr. 4, 124 and Pl. 4 E. Naville, Festival Hall, Pl. xx, 5. 

5 Op. cit., 31. ® Petrie, Royal Tombs, 1, 13. 

7 Op, cu.. O, 24. 8 Op. cit., 1, Pl. 35. 

° Quibell and Green, Hierakon polis, om, 26. © Garstang, Burial Customs (1907), 41. 


™ E.g. Borchardt, Statuen u. Statuetten ... (CCG), 1, Pl. 32, No. 144. 
™ See Quibell and Hayter, Archaic Mastabas (Excavations at Saqqara, v1), Pl. xxxv. For the texts and 


full description of the sarcophagus see Maspero, Sarcophages des époques persane et ptolémaique (CCG), 
73 ff., with Pls. vi-viii. 
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Sixth Dynasty, was brought to light in the necropolis of Gizah.1 In addition to these actual 
bones and definite historic records of dwarfs, there exists a large number of representations 
of achondroplastic dwarfs in the wall-paintings of tombs in various sites, as well as drawings 
of them on papyrus, and a series of figurines and statues.2 

Dwarfs in Egypt fulfilled various offices and duties, sometimes of an important kind, 
but I know of no evidence whatever that they were engaged in performing sacred dances 
as the dng, or pygmies, were. They are frequently represented incharge of jewellery (Exx. 1, 
6, 18),3 or of pet animals (3, 4, 21), or in personal attendance about their masters (5, 7, 8,9, 
10). These dwarfs are generally of the male sex, females being much rarer, although in 
modern times achondroplasia occurs more frequently among women than among men. 
The dwarf in Ex. 2 stands on the prow of a boat and brandishes a sling; the female figure 
in Ex. 13 carries an object that seems to be a coffer, and walks behind a procession of 
musicians ; the dwarf in Ex. 5 holds a mirror, whilst that in the figurine, Ex. 22, carries on 
his shoulders, St. Christopher-like, the god Bes.4 In Petrie’s Wedum, Pl. 24, there is a pic- 
ture of a child who has been spoken of as a dwarf, because he is in charge of tame monkeys, 
a function frequently performed by dwarfs (cf. 3): his proportions are, however, those of a 
normal child, although the artist has deliberately emphasized his small stature in order to 
strike a contrast with the relatively large size of the monkeys. he dwarfs Khnemhotpe, 
Seneb, and Djeho, referred to above, must have been persons of considerable importance® 
to have been able to afford, the two former costly tombs, and the latter a massive granite 
sarcophagus. Khnemhotpe bore the title of Keeper of the Royal Wardrobe, and Djeho bears 
a number of high titles. The important positions occupied by dwarfs in ancient Egypt is 
further indicated by the fact that the skeletons referred to above were found in the royal 
necropolis. 

Generally speaking, these achondroplastic dwarfs are depicted by the Egyptians with 
considerable fidelity to nature. The body is muscular and thickset, the limbs short, the 
genitalia infantile, and the head large.” In some eases there is a more or less marked degree 
of lordosis (1, 18, 27), but generally the spine approximates to the form of that of a normal 
man. In most of the drawings the heads of the dwarfs reach to the waist-level of the normal 
men in the same scenes. In some instances, however, the artist has resorted to a playful 
trick of wilful exaggeration, evidently designed to produce a striking effect. Thus in 
Exx. 3, 4, 21 the dwarfs are drawn on a smaller scale in relation to the animals they are 

* Junker, Vorldufiger Bericht in Anzeiger d. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, philos.-hist. Klasse, Jahrg. 1927, 
100 ff. 

° 1, Deshasheh, Pl. 13; 2, Op. cit., Pl. 5;3, Sheikh Said, Pl. 4;4, Op. cit., Pl. 6;5, Deir el Gebrawi, 1, 
Pl..17; 6, Op. cit., Pl. 13;7, Rock Tombs of El Amarna, u, PI. 5;8, Op. cit.. Pl. 8;9, Beni Hasan, 1, Pl. 32: 
10, Op. cit., Pl. 16; 11, Royal Tombs, 1, Pl. 35; 12, Petrie, Amulets, Pl. 32; 13, Petrie, Athribis, Pl. 1; 14, 
Royal Tombs, u, Pl. 28;15, Abydos, 1, Pl. 4, fig. 11; 16, Quibell, Hierakon polis, 1, Pl. 18. fig. 19;17, Balabish, 
PL. 20; 18, Tomb of Ptahhetep (Paget and Pirie), Pl. 25; 19, Leps., Dkm., u, 36¢: 20, Garstang, Burial Cus- 
toms, Fig. 230, p. 325; 21, Bissing, Gemnikai. 1, Pl. 23; 22, Mucgregor Sale Catalogue (Sotheby’s, 1922), 
Pl. 25, lot 1310; 23, Op. cit., Pl. 24; 24, Murray. Hist. Studies (1911), p.40;25, Papyrus of Ani, Pl. 11; 26, 
Papyrus of Queen Henttowe (Cairo): Mariette, Pap. de Boulag, 11, No. 23; 27, Lepsius, Todtenbuch, vig. to 
§ 164 = Gunn, Rec. trav. 39, 102. (The foregoing memoirs, when no author's name is quoted, are HES 
Excavation Memoirs and Arch. Survey.) 

* These numbers refer to the references in footnote 2 above. 

* Cf. JEA 15, 1; 16, 148. 

® E.g. by Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 299. 

® Seneb was a Prophet of Cheops and Buto, and bore a number of other titles, some of which refer to him 
as director of classes of dwarfs; see Junker, op. cit., 106 ff. 

* Cf. F. J. Poynton, System of Medicine, ed. Allbutt and Rolleston, 1907. iii, 117 ff. 
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tending than can possibly have existed in nature; for in one case the standing dwarf is 
very little taller than the squatting monkey,! in the second the top of the dwarf's head 
does not reach to the greyhound’s chin, and in the third the dwarf is scarcely taller than the 
greyhound and monkey he holds in leash. As already mentioned, most of the Egyptian 
dwarfs are males, but considerable development of the breasts is usually indicated. A pair 
of dwarfs, one male, the other female, habitually accompany one of the princesses in the 
scenes portrayed in the tombs at El-“Amarnah. They have mock-grandiloquent names and 
titles: the male is Paré (‘the Sun’) and the female Erenheh (‘forever’), and they are called 
‘the vizier’ and ‘the queen’ respectively. In addition to the usual signs of achondroplasia, 
they have deformities of the feet, and in the case of the male, of the head also.? 

The shape of the head varies considerably. It is well known that achondroplastic 
infants are liable to malformation of the head during parturition, owing to its relatively 
large size. In some eases. the skull appears quite normal in contour, but in others it is 
dolichocephalic, or otherwise deformed, sometimes to a very marked degree (3, 8, 14, 25, 
26). In such eases the occipital region is sometimes rounded in form (7, 25), and sometimes 
square and angular (8, 26). Deformity of the skull is probably deliberately exaggerated, 
but it is not wise to place much reliance on this feature, for Exx. 7, 8, both of which repre- 
sent the same individual, reveal two different cranial contours. The head of Djeho is in 
contrast with all the others, for the brow is high, the top of the head elevated and domed, 
and its form suggests that which sometimes results from malposition during parturition, 7.¢. 
through occipitoposterior presentation. 

The legs are often bandy, and this is a common feature of achondroplasia (9, 10, 14). 
The form of the dwarf at Beni Hasan (9) suggests rickets, but the square muscular build 
and short arms make it more probable that ordinary achondroplasia is intended, and that 
the bowing of the legs is exaggerated, an inference which is confirmed by the word nmw 
(mm men) ‘dwarf’, written above the figure. 

Achondroplastic dwarfs must have had magical significance, and for this reason figurines 
and amulets were formed in their shape from the earliest times (12, 16, 20, 22, 23). Ina 
magical papyrus at Leiden there is a spell to facilitate birth, called ‘The Spell of the Dwarf’. 
At the end of the incantation is the rubric: ‘Say the words four times over a dwarf of clay 
placed upon the vertex of the woman who is giving birth.”? In another magical papyrus 
there is a spell in which a dwarf is invoked: ‘O thou dwarf of heaven! O thou dwarf of 
heaven! Thou dwarf whose face is big, whose back is long and whose legs are short.’ The 
picture accompanying the 164th spell of the Book of the Dead represents the body of an 
achondroplastic dwarf with a Janus-head—the face looking forwards is that of a falcon, 
and that looking backwards is human. The arm is raised in the attitude of the god Min. In 
the remarkable series of pictures of divinities seated in shrines which accompanies the 147th 
spell of the Book of the Dead, one is the seated figure of an achondroplastic dwarf (e.g. 
P. Am, Pl. xi), and a similar figure sometimes occurs in funerary papyri of the Twenty-first 
Dynasty (26), The last three examples, although mythological subjects, are clearly based 
upon human models, with the exaggeration needed to produce a terrifying appearance, for 
they are all denizens of the underworld. 


+ It is a Cercopithecus monkey, which in the attitude depicted could scarcely have exceeded a height 
of 18 inches. 

* These dwarfs occur many times in the tomb-scenes: of Panehasy (Rock Tombs of El Amarna, 11, 
Pls. 5, 8); of May (op. cit., v, Pl. 3); of Ay (op. cit., v1, Pls. 17, 26, 28). 

3 P. Leiden. 1. 348, 12, 2-6. 

4 P. Mag. Harris, 8. 9-10; Gunn, Fee. trav. 39, 102. 
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Another indication of the respect in which dwarfs were held in Egypt is provided by a 
sentence of the Teaching of AmenemOpe, in which the sage says: ‘Laugh not at a blind man, 
nor tease a dwarf.’! Finally,itmay be mentioned that the personal name P?-nmi,‘the Dwarf’, 
occurs frequently in an Eighteenth-Dynasty account-papyrus in the British Museum.? 

I am indebted to Professor Gunn for a revised translation of the text in the tomb of 
Khewefhar and for some valuable references. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 

In stating above that 1 knew of no records of dwarfs performing sacred dances, I had 
overlooked the passages quoted by Gardiner, Notes on... Sinuhe, 70 (to Sinuhe B, 194-5). 
In the first of these (Mariette, Won. Div., 61) reference is definitely made to dancing (hbb) 
at the door of a tomb, performed by dwarfs (nmiw). The second instance (Ptolemaic) is 
similarly worded, but ‘dwarf’ is here not spelt out, being written simply with the word- 
sign $ which might as well stand for deng as for nmi. It is well known that amongst the 
funerary ceremonies a dance was performed by men wearing a peculiar head-dress, the 
muw as they were called, and it seems probable that in the first-mentioned text (.-h.) 
the scribe confused thew riting of = woven ¥2 eeu: 8 micw pau ra 7 en | i RMU, the usual M.-K. writing, 
which he transcribed into the current spelling raed OGL, ‘Concerning this possible confusion 
of words, see Gardiner’s note, loc. c?t., and as to the mucw-dancers, see Davies-Gardiner, 
Tomb of Amenemhét, 51, n. 3. 

It is hardly likely that the ‘dance of the god’, in which the king took so keen an interest, 
should refer to one of the routine funerary ceremonies which were performed for private 
individuals. The true pygmy-dance is much more likely to have been a temple-ritual. 
There are many painted or sculptured scenes representing the muww-dancers in tombs of 
all periods, but there is not a single instance, so far as I am aware, of a picture of the “dance 
of the god’, which must have been a very rare occurrence—only performed, in fact, upon 
the infrequent occasions when a pygmy could be procured to do it. 


1 P. BM. 10474, 24.9 (cf. JEA 12, 221). 
2 P. BM. 10056. recto 5, 3 and often (Glanville, ZAS 68, 34). 
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THE STELA OF THE SCULPTOR SIRE* 
AT OXFORD 


By A. N. DAKIN 


THE stela to be discussed in the following pages now stands in a prominent position in the 
Egyptian room at the west end of the Ashmolean Museum (ground-floor).1 It was discovered 
during Professor Garstang’s excavations near Er-Rekaknah in 1901-2,? and published with 
brief comments and a partial translation by Professor Newberry in Tombs of the Third 
Egyptian Dynasty, Appendix A, p. 66 (photographs of front and back, PJ. 33)3 

Viewed from the front (Pl. xii), this stela seems only to need to have its edges trimmed 
off to be a regular example of the round-topped Twelfth-Dynasty type.4 But the back is very 
unusual, showing a figure of the owner in high relief on a sunken panel, not centred, but 
noticeably to the right of the vertical axis, surrounded on three sides by inscriptions. The 
rest of the back (about four-fifths of the whole space) is left quite rough.® 

The stela is of limestone, and its dimensions are: height from present base, 0-813 m. 
(32 in.); maximum width, 0-515 m. (201 in.); thickness varying from 0-12 to 0-16 m.; 
smoothed portion at back, 0-31 0-26 m.; the sunken panel is 0-22x 0-14 m. and is cut 
back to a depth of from 0-020 to 0-025 m. The front is very well preserved, except for the 
breaks at the bottom and a patch to the left of the centre in the second register, where the 
figures and hieroglyphs have been damaged by rubbing. On the back, the main figure has 
been damaged, and it seems that an incised figure of a man in the posture of adoration has 
been scratched out below the right vertical column of inscription. 

The style and workmanship of the front of the stela are very good: the figures (all in 
sunk relief) are well drawn and the detail of wigs, etc., has been put in very thoroughly 
(though no doubt it was, as so often, obscured by paint, of which perhaps a few traces 
remain) ; the composition of the scenes is pleasing except in the lowest register of all, where, 
as frequently happens, a rather too numerous collection of miscellaneous people has been 
crammed into a small space. The hieroglyphs are for the most part well made, though often 
reversed or awkwardly arranged. 

* T wish to thank Mr. D. B. Harden of the Museum, who kindly gave me permission to study this stela 
for publication. Its number is E. 3921. 

* Actually in remains of houses of the Roman period at Bét Dawid Sahl, 16 km. north of Abydos, see 
Garstang, op. cit., 12. 

* Since these photographs were taken the lower parts of three names in the lowest register have broken 
away. The stela is now set rather too low in its base, so that the bottom framing-line is out of sight near 
the right-hand end. 

* *Round-topped’ stelae with the corners cut back a little and then left square are not unknown, e.g. even 
on the very fine Leyden stela V 3 the top corners have been only half-heartedly chamfered off. 

® In view of the general appearance of the back (which can be seen in Garstang’s original publication, 
Pl. 33) it seems hardly likely that the whole of it was exposed when the stela was set up. Along the top run 
three or four saw-cuts, which suggest that the owner may have tried to separate the two faces—though 
this would have left two very thin slabs. Perhaps the likeliest explanation is that the stela was let into the 
thickness of a wall in such a way that the whole of the front was visible on one side while only the inscribed 
panel of the back showed through a hole on the other side. In such a case there might be no need to trim 
the edges or smooth down the rest of the back. 
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On the back there is scarcely any interior detail in figures or hieroglyphs, and the latter 
are much less carefully disposed and cut. 


There does not seem to be any evidence pointing to a precise date, but I have found 
nothing to contradict Garstang’s ascription to the Twelfth Dynasty. 

The principal person,! in whose honour the stela was carved, is a sculptor named Siré¢:? 
he appears on the left of the first register, and again he is the figure in relief on the back 
panel. Most of the other people represented are relatives or fellow craftsmen. The fact that 
Siré himself is said to ‘cause to live’ the names of several of these relatives makes it quite 
clear that he had the stela made during his own lifetime. Siré’s family would seem to have 
been particularly attached to the god Khentekhtay, if one may judge from the numerous 
names having that god's name as one element, though it must be admitted that names so 
formed are very frequent in the Middle Kingdom. 


Tue Inscriptions AND SCENES? 


A. Front 


The first five lines, which fill the lunette, read as follows: Adoration to Khentamentiu 
in the great procession,* when the god is ferried across to Peker,® and seeing the beauty of 
Wepwawet in the first procession in Shen-Hor,® by the sculptor Siré¢,’ by the sculptor DjehutiSby 
his father Khentekhtayemhét,? (by) his brother the sculptor Sebekhotpe,® by Siré<,™ by Ekhtay,'* 


1 Or persons, for, as suggested below, p. 196, there may have been two sculptors named Siré¢. 

2 “Son of Ré’, a not uncommon name, though a rather surprising one, being one of the most important 
titles of the king. (All the names found on this stela are given in Ranke, Die dg. Personennamen, except 
where the contrary is stated.) 

3 I wish here to thank my teacher, Professor Gunn, who first suggested to me that I should work on 
this stela, for his kindness in helping me with some points in relation to the proper names. 

+ In the ‘mysteries’ at Abydos, see Schafer, Unters., tv, 68. 

5 The site of the tomb of Osiris, deriving its name from that of a legendary tree, see Schifer, ZAS 41, 
107 ff. W., 1, 561 (6) does not show this writing without the final consonant as a Middle-Kingdom one. 

6 ‘The ... of Horus’, elsewhere more often written with honorific inversion, seems to have been, like 
Peker, of special significance in the Osiris-legend at Abydos. Gauthier, Dict. géog., 5, 139, quoting only 
the examples from Petrie, Athribis, Pl. 13, suggests that it may be a name for the necropolis of Athribis. 
But in other examples (e.g. Louvre C. 3, 1. 14; Munich Glyptothek 40, 1. 14, in Dyroff-Portner, deg. Grab- wu. 
Denksteine aus siidd. Sammlungen, 1, Pl. 2, No. 3 = Sethe, Lesest., 74, 11, where given as Glyptothek 27; 
Hierogl. Texts BM, u, Pls. 5, 6) it occurs in what must be, as W'b., Iv, 497 (3) takes it, the name of a festival 
or ceremony at or near Abydos (May he hear the rejoicing at R-n-Tswr, and the Hokr festivity on the night of 
sleeping the sleep (sdryt) of Shen-Hor). On our stela, as in the practically identical phrase on Cairo 20516 c, 
it is the place of the ‘first procession’ in the Osirian ‘mysteries’ in which, as described by Ikhernofret, the 
god Wepwawet goes to aid his father Osiris. It is thus natural that Wepwawet should be Vy hw in 
the Athribis examples. Was the sdryt a commemoration of a bivouac after the battle with Osiris’s enemies ? 

7 This third line offers an interesting example of specialized ad hoc determinatives, as found fairly often 
in the O.K. Here, as ‘adoring’ is in question, we get men in the recognized posture of adoration, instead 
of the regular ‘seated man’. 

8 Named after the god Thoth. 

9 “Khentekhtay is to the fore’; the unusual writing =q of the element -Aty of the god’s name is, as 
Prof. Gunn has pointed out to me, evidence that the element is a nisbe-form from ht “belly”. Cf. the earliest 

o>) 


known writing of the simple name Hiy att \ in Urk., 1, 152, 7 (although here in the O.K. the presence of 
the two reeds ig unusual in a nisbe-form). 
10 “Sobk is kindly.’ 
Presumably not a repetition of the chief person. 
12 «The paunchy (?), cf. n. 9 above, and JEA 23. 5, n. 5. 
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Khentekhtayemhét,) Khentekhtayhotpu,? and Khentekhtayhotpu. An offering which the King 
gives to Osiris, Lord of Busiris,? Chief of the Westerners, the great god, Lord of Abydos, and 
(which the King) gives to Wepwauwet, the Power of the two lands,’ Lord of the Sacred Land, and 
to Anubis who is in front of® the god's shrine; (namely) a funerary offering of bread and beer, 
a thousand of oxen, a thousand of geese, a thousand of alabaster and clothing for the honoured 
one, the sculptor, Sirét, born of Hotpué 

Next follow the four main registers. The first register comprises two scenes ; the left-hand 
scene shows: The honoured one, the sculptor Siré, possessor of honour, and his beloved wife? 
sitting together before a table, while food is offered to them by his brother Khentekhtay- 
hotpu ;§ in the right-hand scene sit his brother, the sculptor Sebekhotpe, possessor of honour,® 
and his wife Sitsenmeri;!° above their offering-table is written: A funerary offering of bread 
and beer, oxen and geese, and the offerer is his brother Senmeri.14 

Above the second register runs a line of inscription as follows: An offering which the king 
gives to Osiris, the great god, Lord of Abydos, that he may give a funerary offering of bread and 
beer to the honoured Djehuti; it is his son who causes his name to live, the sculptor Siré, justified. 
On the left of the register itself the three seated figures are his father, the sculptor Djehuti, 
possessor of honour with his daughter Sitsenmeri and his mother Hotpu, while facing them 
across the table stand his son Senmeri in the regular attitude for pronouncing the offering 
formula (but perhaps it is not the formula written above, which is ascribed to Siré), his son 
Ekhtay, his daughter Sitsenmeri!* and his brother Intef.8 

The third register closely resembles the second. Its superscription runs: An offering 
which the king gives to Wepwawet, the Power of the two lands, Lord of the Sacred Land, (namely) 
a funerary offering of bread and beer, a thousand of oxen and geese for the honoured one 
Whentekhtayemhét. It is his son who causes his name to live, the sculptor Siré. The 
three seated figures on the left are his father Khentekhtayemhét, his wife Hotpu and his 
daughter Sitkhentekhtay and facing them stands his son Khentekhtayemhét, plucking a fowl, 
and then follow three women, his daughter Sitdjehuti> his daughter Sekhathor® and his 
sister \erusi..? 

The fourth register resembles the first, consisting of two scenes, each showing a seated 

1 No doubt the son of the other bearer of this formidable name. 

* -Khentekhtay is kindly’; of these last two one appears in the first register, the other in the fourth. 
Below, where space allows, the ending -w of the Old Perfective is written. 

* A much abbreviated spelling of Ddw. 

* A not very frequent title of Wepwawet occurring again below; cf. also, e.g. Hierogl. Texts BM, v, 5, 
Budge, Lady Meux Collection, Pl. IX D (Dyn. 18), Leyden V 104 (twice), and Cairo 20025 a, 2, the latter two 
examples having been unnecessarily ascribed to Anubis by their editors. A debased form ‘= occurs on a 
late stela in Mogensen, Stéles ég. au Mus. Nat. de Stockholm, p. 71. 

° Hnty here with det. “4, which Ib., m1, 304 does not show as found before the N.K. 

° Apparently Atp(w), = ‘food, offerings’ (Wb., m1, 184) as a proper name, but cf. p. 194, n. 6, below. 
Thus the wife is given no name. 

Note the unusual writing of -Aty with \. 

Vb imesh, broken but unmistakable. 

‘Daughter of Senmeri.’ 

A name difficult to explain, in view of the alternative writing with Rs! 

* Who thus seems to be shown twice in the same scene. 

“He who brings his father’; cf. Erman, ZAS 39, 147, and the feminine counterpart Ynt-it-s, 
* “Daughter of Khentekhtay.’ 

* ‘Daughter of Thoth.’ 

Named from the cow-goddess who suckled Horus. 

For mr-wy sy, ‘How beloved is she!’ ? Apparently not found elsewhere. 
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couple receiving food offered by a third person. To take first the left-hand scene, the 
inscription above reads: An offering which the King gives to Wepwawet,! that he may gire 
a funerary offering of bread and beer, a thousand of oren and geese to the Ka of the honoured 
Siré, justified ;? then above the table, It is his son's son who causes his name to live, Siré, 
justified. The seated figures are, the honoured Siré, justified and his wife Sitkhentekhtay, 
who is smelling an unguent; before them stands his son Khentekhtayhotpu who is saying 
An offering which the King gives, a thousand of bread and beer, a thousand of oxen and geese. 
In the right-hand scene the inscription above runs: An offering which the King gives to 
Osiris, Lord of the Thinite Nome, (that he may give) a funerary offering of bread and beer, 
a thousand of oxen and geese to the Ka of the honoured Ekhtay, and over the table, It is his 
daughter's son who causes his name to live, the sculptor Siré. The seated man is the honoured 
Ekhtay, justified and the woman who grips his arms so possessorially is his wife, Sitrereru3 
The offerer in front of their table is his daughter Sitpepy,t who says: An offering which the 
Ixing gives, a thousand of bread and beer, a thousand of oren and geese. 

In the lowest register of all Siré¢ himself® is shown twice, on two seats facing in opposite 
directions,® between which his parentage on the maternal side is inscribed, ms-n Htp(w). 
To the left the offering formula, which reads An offering which the king gives to Osiris and 
to all the gods of Abydos,’ (for) the honoured Siré, born of Hotpu, is spoken by his brother 
Intef. Further left stand three figures: first a woman with the inscription his mother, 
Netabdju-Sitwepwawet,8 then two men, the sculptor Wdnesh,® and Sisckhathor2° ‘To the right 
of Siré¢ as he sits facing right stand five persons. First a man whose name is broken away, 
who recites the formula, dn offering which the king gives, a thousand of oxen and geese (fur) the 
honoured one, the sculptor Sire‘, born of Hotpu. Next comes his brother Xhentelchtayemhet (2), 


1 Here the word-sign is written mistakenly before the phonctic signs. 

2 Appearing abnormally before the name. 

3 ‘Daughter of Rereru’, apparently not found elsewhere. Probably a variant or an erroneous spelling 
of S3t-rrw. 

+ ‘Daughter of Pepy.’ 

> Here the writing (So) seems to hesitate between honorific inversion and an order of signs corre- 
sponding with the pronunciation. 

6 A quite unusual arrangement. for which I cannot quote any good parallel. It is difficult to see why 
he should not have been shown in the usual place of honour at the left-hand extremity of the register, Did 
the artist feel that this register, like the others, ought to have a break in the middle? Though, if symmetry 
was the main consideration, we might have expected registers 2 and 3 also to have the seated groups in 
the middle. 

* Probably not ‘the gods, lords of Abydos’, as nb(w) has no plural det.; for the clear plural nbw W6., 11, 
360 gives both renderings. 

* ‘She of Abydos, daughter of Wepwawet. Probably Vt-sbdw is here the first part of a double name 
(cf. those discussed JEA 23, 2, n. 1, among which Meketherhab-Yebio is likewise a woman’s name) and she 
is Intef’s mother but not Siré¢s, i.e. either a subordinate wife of Siré¢s father or one whom he marricd 
before or after Hotpu. So Intef would be Siré¢’s half-brother on the father's side, for which we might have 
expected sn-f n it-f, on the analogy of sn-f n mut-f which occurs in Spiegelberg-Portner, deg. Grab- u. Denk- 
steine aus siidd. Sammlungen, 1, Pl. 8, extreme right-hand figure in second register. 

° ae usually rendered ‘Wolf’. 

10 This name, ‘Son of Sekhathor’ (see p. 192, n. 16, above), is not in Ranke, but appears among J. J. Clére’s 
Notes d’onomastique in Rev. d’égyptol. 3, 111. One would have expected to find honorific inversion. 

11 So Garstang, whose photograph, which unfortunately is indistinct at this point, seems to show x: 
but so placed that there seems to be no room for —< too. Could the last element have been -shm? This 


name and the next have been damaged since that photograph was made. 
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then his sister Sitkhentekhtay,! and finally two men apparently not related to Siré, Senmedu? 
and Yefen .. .,3 the end of whose name is lost. 


B. Back 


The back of the stela (see Pl. xiii, 1, and Garstang, op. cit., Pl. 33) is very unusual in appear- 
ance; in its general arrangement it might be said to show a remote resemblance to a Sixth- 
Dynasty type of false door, but I have not been able to find any reasonably close parallel. 
The workmanship on the whole is definitely not so good as that of the front. The figure in 
relief, whose head and legs have suffered much damage, is the honoured one, the sculptor 
Sire. Above, on the left, he is represented sitting at a table, and the inscription reads: 
The one who is in honour* with the Great God, the Lord of Heaven, may he give’ a funerary- 
offering of bread and beer, oxen and geese, alabaster and clothing, to the Xa of the honoured 
one, the sculptor Siré, born of Hepwet,® possessor of honour. 

Below the right-hand vertical column of inscription Siré¢ himself will have appeared 
again, but his figure has been deliberately scratched out. Above are the words Adoration 
to Osiris, the great god, Lord of Abydos, (by) the one who is in honour with the king, the sculptor 
Sires, possessor of honour. On the left side his father stands in the posture of adoration, 
with the inscription Jdoration to Wepwawet, Lord of the Sacred Land, by his father Khente- 
khtayemhét, possessor of honour. 


The relationships of the persons depicted are not all clear; as Garstang pointed out, 
Sire¢ seems to have two fathers!’ The main difficulty is to know to whom we are to refer 
the suffix -f (‘his’), attached to some of the chief figures in the lower registers; and this 
difficulty is most acute in the cases of the two ‘fathers’, Djehuti and Khentekhtayemhét, 
and the two ‘mothers’, Hotpu at the extreme left of the second register, and the one who 
follows Intef in the bottom register. Everywhere else there seems to be little reason to 
doubt that ‘his’ refers to the chief figure in the scene in question. In the case of the two 


So Garstang’s photograph. 

* *The man of the staff’ (a name not in Ranke), the staff regarded as a divine being (ef. Spiegelberg 
in Rec, Trav. 25, 184 ff.), though not enjoying honorific inversion. The name is slightly damaged at the 
bottom (and has suffered from the common tendency of Egyptian stone-cutters to make odd signs face 
right in a word which as a whole faces left) but apparently should read Bone [® . As Prof. Gunn 
points out to me, this must be the Middle-Egyptian equivalent of the frequent Late-Egyptian name Ns-p?- 
mdw, ‘He belongs to the staff’, which appears in Gk. as "Eozpjns and in Assyrian as ISpimatu (cf. W. Max 
Miller, ZS 31, 127). Similarly we find S-n-Pth = Ns-Pth and S-n-Hr = Ns-Hr, though the forms in S-n- 
seem to be much less frequent (excepting, of course, S-n-Wsrt) than those in NVs-. In the present case does 
the very full writing of mdw imply that the name is of O.-K. origin? 

* The first three signs are clearly avers (probably an abbreviation of iw-f n) and just above the break 
there appears to be the top margin of another sign. There is very little left, but what remains might be 
interpreted as the top of Dd » suggesting iw-f » mut-f, ‘He belongs to his mother’, or some similar name. 

* The signs are out of order; presumably we are to read ene je. 

° It is rather surprising to find the offering-formula after what seems to be a title; was the scribe misled 
by ntr &, nb pt into continuing as if Htp di nsw Wsir had preceded ? 

: jo as. 3 » 4 strange phonetic writing for ada perhaps further evidence for the metathesis 
hip > hpt, suggested in Firth-Gunn, Jeti Pyr. Cem., 1, 110, n. 17 ; although Ranke, op. cit., 260, 12, 
apparently regards this final -t as genuine, and omitted from the other writings, the true reading to be 
Atpwt. Cf. also his note, p. xxv, to 257, 22. 

* The stelae Cairo 20155 and Hierogl. Texts BM, u, Pl. 15, seem to be parallel cases: in the latter the chief 


figure seems to have two wives and two fathers, although as one of the fathers is in the unfinished bottom 
left corner he may be an uncorrected mistake. 
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fathers we should naturally take ‘his’ to mean ‘Siré«’s’, as he has just been mentioned in 
the offering-formula above them, but plainly some reinterpretation is necessary. 

But first we must discover what certain information the stela offers, by considering each 
register in turn. The first register yields the following scheme (------ indicating the relation 
of brother to brother, brother to sister, ete. where the parents are not stated, * indicating 
a@ woman): 


Khentekhtayhotpu prec = ?* Sebekhotpe = Sitsenmeri* Senmeri 


In the above presumably ‘his brother’ as applied to Sebekhotpe will mean Siré«’s 
brother, to judge from the third line of the lunette, where the former is again ‘his brother’ 
in a line of people headed by Siré¢; in that case whether Senmeri is brother to Siré¢ or 
Sebekhotpe comes to the same thing as far as we can tell. 

From register 2 we get: 

? = Hotpu* 


Intef Djehuti = ?* 


fe ce 


Sires = Sitsenmeri* Senmeri Ekhtay 





In the third register we meet a different set of people: 
Merusi* Khentekhtayemhét = Hotpu* 





| = 
Siré¢ Sitkhentekhtay* | Khentekhtayemhét  Sitdjehuti* Sekhathor* 


The fourth register shows two sets of grandparents of a Siré, with a son offering to the 
paternal grandparents, and a daughter to the maternal. In such a case it seems most 
reasonable to assume that the son is father and the daughter is mother of the Sire¢ in 
question. On that hypothesis we can link up the two scenes of register 4 as follows: 

Siré¢ = Sitkhentekhtay* Ekhtay = Sitrereru* 


Khentekhtayhotpu = Sitpepy* 


Siré¢ 
This grandson Siré cannot well be the Siré< for whom the formula in the lunette is written, 
for the latter's mother is Hotpu, and we cannot tell whether the grandfather Sirce is the 
man in register 1, for there the wife is nameless; he might be the Siré< aforementioned of 
the lunette, though, in that case, we might have expected him to be called ‘sculptor’, 
For the two halves of register 5 we can draw up the following schemes: (a) Left-hand halt: 

2 — Netabdju-Sitwepwawet* >? = Hotpu* 

Intef Since 
(b) Right-hand half: 

? = Hotpu* 


Sitkhentekhtay* Sirs Khentekhtayemhet(?) 


cc 
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All that the back of the stela has to tell us 1s 
Khentekhtayemhét = Hepwet (presumably = Hotpu)* 


Siré¢ 
which was almost deducible from the third register. 

When we try to combine the data of the various registers we find that registers 3 and 5 
and the back all have Sirec, Hotpu and one of the Khentekhtayemhéts in common, and will 
therefore form the best starting-ground for a general scheme, while registers 1 and 2, whose 
personnel is rather different, are united in another scheme. Register 4 is very difficult to 
fit in, and must be set aside for the moment. Registers 3 and 5 and the back, then, 
yield: 


| : (or Hepwet) Sitwepwawet* 





Merusi* Khentekhtayemhét = (1) Hotpu* Fie. Netabdju- 
| 


ree Sitdjehuti* Sekhathor* aaa eh Intef 

We might try to link up the refractory material of register 4 with the above scheme by 
supposing that Siré¢ married his sister Sitkhentekhtay, and that Khentekhtayhotpu was 
their son and the other Siré¢ their grandson, also a sculptor. But there are two serious 
difficulties in the way of this combination: firstly, as mentioned above, we should have 
expected the elder Siré to be called ‘sculptor’, and secondly, if he was really married and 
had a son and grandson, it is surely surprising that no other children of his appear. 

Registers 1 and 2 give the following combination: 

? = Hotpu* 


Intef Djehuti = ?* 








Senmeri Sebekhotpe = sot aes Ekhtay ?* = Siré¢ Khentekhtayhotpu 

It is evident at the first glance that this second table is (supposing the same name to refer 
to the same person) quite incompatible with the first. In the one, Siré¢ is brother, in the 
other, nephew to an Intef; and in one Hotpu is Siré’s mother, in the other his grand- 
mother. 

Any attempt to harmonize the apparently discrepant data is hazardous and must be 
recognized to be quite conjectural, but it may be allowable to suggest two possible lines 
towards a solution. 

One method would be to postulate two Sirés (or, more precisely, three, including the 
grandson in register 4, who must be other than the bearers of the same name in registers 1 
to 3). One would be the Siré< of our second table, who appears in registers 1 and 2, and is 
son of Djehuti and so apparently grandson of Hotpu, while the second would be son of 
Hotpu (so given in register 5) and so by inference brother, or at least half-brother, of 
Djehuti, though that is not stated, as this supposed second Siré< and Djehuti do not appear 
together anywhere. 

The other method involves another relaxation of our principle that ‘his (brother, etc.)’ 
refers to the chief figure of the register or part of register in question, but otherwise it is 
not unreasonable. It is to suppose that ‘father’ can be used loosely, as it is in English, to 
mean ‘step-father’; then we need not multiply Siréts but can suppose that the one who was 
actually son of Khentekhtayemhét and Hotpu called himself son of Djehuti because Hotpu 
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after the death of Khentekhtayemhét had married Djehuti; then we must take it that she 
is called ‘his mother’, meaning ‘Siré’s mother’, in register 2 because her relationship to 
Siré¢ was felt to be more important than her relationship to Djehuti. 

Hither of these suggested methods would allow us to produce a family tree without any 
great improbabilities, combining our two previous schemes, but whether either of them 
would reproduce the set of relationships no doubt quite clearly understood by the original 
author of the inscription is a question which must be left quite open. 
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POISONS IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
By A. LUCAS 


Ir is commonly stated in books on toxicology that the ancient Egyptians used prussic acid 
(hydroeyanie acid) as a poison. These statements may all be traced back to the alleged 
translation by Duteil of a passage in ‘an extremely ancient papyrus in the Louvre’, which 
is as follows: ‘Ne prononcez pas le nom de LAO, sous la peine du pécher’ (‘Speak not the 
name of [AO '—one of the Hebrew names for God—‘under the penalty of the peach-tree’).+ 
Mr. Alan Rowe tells me that this papyrus must be attributed to a Gnostic. 

Commenting on this passage, R. A. Witthaus says” ‘it would be difficult to draw any 
other inference than that the Egyptian priests were acquainted with the preparation of a 
poisonous substance (hydrocyanic acid) from peach leaves or kernels with which those who 
betrayed the secrets of the priesthood were destroyed’. Wynter Blyth is more emphatic 
and states® that ‘The Egyptians knew prussic acid as extracted in a dilute state from certain 
plants, among the chief of which was certainly the peach’. 

It may be pointed out, however, that although the peach-tree is grown to a small extent 
in gardens in Egypt, it is not indigenous and was only introduced into the country at a 
comparatively late date, probably from Persia. With respect to this, Pliny says* that ‘It 
is quite untrue that the peach which grows in Persia is poisonous and produces dreadful 
tortures, or that the kings of that country, from motives of revenge, had it transplanted in 
Egypt....’ Newberry found peaches and a large number of peach stones in the material from 
the Graeco-Roman cemetery at Hawara.° 

Many magical texts on papyrus and stone, of the New Kingdom and later, contain spells 
against poison ; in most cases itis clear that the poisoning has resulted from the bite of a snake 
or the sting of a scorpion, and in the others, e.g. the magical Papyrus No. 36 of the Vatican,® 
where the nature of the poison is not specified, we have no reason to assume that it was 
artificially produced and was not the result of one of the two natural injuries just mentioned. 

Maspero says’ of an Egyptian mummy of a young man, whom he calls ‘ prince sans nom’ 
that ‘tous ceux qui ont vue ont supposé sur le champ que le prince qu'elle représentait 
avait été empoisonné. La contraction du ventre et de l’estomac, le mouvement désespéré 
par lequel la téte se rejette en arriére, expression de douleur atroce qui est répandue sur la 
face ne peuvent gueéres s expliquer que par cette hypothése. Les bras et les jambes avaient été 
tordus par la soufirance.’ Even though the ‘prince’ had died in agony, there is, of course, no 
evidence whatever that he had been poisoned ; and again, if poison was the cause of death, 
it may have been from snake-bite. 


 F. Hoefer, Histoire de la chimie (1842), 1, 226. [It has not been possible to trace this quotation. Hoefer, 
loc. cit., merely says ‘selon M. Duteil, auteur d’un Dictionnaire des Hiéroglyphes, on lit sur un des papyrus du 
Louvre ‘ne prononcez pas... .’ Nothing of the kind seems to be stated in Duteil’s Dictionnaire. Sir Herbert 
Thompson kindly informs us that neither in the single demotic magical papyrus (No. 3229) nor in the three 
Greck magical papyri (latest edn. Preisendanz, Griechische Zauberpapyri, 1, 1) of the Louvre, is there any 
such statement.—Ed.] 2 Manual of Toxicology (1911), 5. 3 A. and M. Wynter Blyth, Poisons, 2. 

4 Natural History, xv, 13. 5 Petrie, Hawara, Biahmu, and Arsinoe, 48, 50. 

6 E. Suys, Le Papyrus magique du Vatican, in Orientalia 3, Nova Series, Fasc. 1, 1934. 

* Les Momies royales de Déir el-Bahari, 1 (1889), 549; Pl. ix. 
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Herodotus states' that ‘Psammenitus, son of Amasis’, ‘plotted evil and got his reward; 
for he was caught raising a revolt among the Egyptians; and when this came to Cambyses’ 
ears, Psammenitus drank bulls’ blood and forthwith died’. A footnote by a translator, 
A. D. Godley, states that ‘The blood was supposed to coagulate and choke the drinker’. 

Reisner® found in a tomb at Nag‘ ed-Dér, probably dating from the First Intermediate 
Period, about twenty reed arrows and about the same number of bone arrow-heads, three of 
which had barbed or serrated tips. All the tips were blackened. There were also three cases 
made from reeds for containing arrow-heads so that they might be carried without danger to 
the owner. ‘The form and size of the reed shafts and the bone points leave no possible doubt 
that these were poisoned arrows of a type well known in use among African and South 
American tribes. The blackened tips confirm this conclusion. The blackening was probably 
only colouring matter used by the maker of the arrows in order to mark clearly the tips 
which had been poisoned from those which had not yet been prepared. The material was not 
analysed, but it is doubtful if any trace of the original poison would have been found.’ 

Petrie states® that ‘The arrow points of ivory are common in the earlier part of the 
Ist Dynasty.... ‘Lhey are often tipped with red ochre, which has been supposed to be a 
poisoned tip ...; probably the red colour was put on with the idea of sympathetic magic, in 
order to draw the arrow to the blood of the animal at which it was shot’. 

Mr. W. B. Emery, of the Egyptian Antiquities Department, recently found, in a First- 
Dynasty tomb at Sakkarah, a large number of ivory-tipped arrows, about sixty of which were 
coloured red at the points.* A few of the latter were submitted to the writer for examination. 
The length of the red-coloured portion varied from about 6 to about 13 mm., with a mean of 
10-75 mm. (0-42”). The colour, which was a thin paint, and not a stain, was easily removed 
by means of both water and hydrochloric acid and consisted entirely of red oxide of iron 
(red ochre), and showed no evidence of either organic matter or poison. It is probable, 
therefore, that this colour was merely symbolic. 

Various plants containing poisonous substances grow wild in Egypt at the present day, 
and probably have done so from very early times. ‘The two principal of these are several 
species of Datura, including Datura stramonium (thorn-apple), and several species of Hyo- 
scyamus, including Hyoscyamus muticus (Egyptian henbane), both of which contain the 
alkaloids hyoscyamine, hyoseine, and atropine. 

Henbane is mentioned as a medicine in an Oxyrhynchus papyrus (in Greek) of the first 
century a.p. 

Another plant containing poison that until recently was cultivated in Egypt, is the opium 
poppy (Paparer somniferum), from the ripe capsules of which opium is obtained. This opium 
yields several alkaloids, the principal of which is morphine. Although the opium poppy is 
yery common in North Africa, it is not known at what period it was introduced into Egypt. 
Opium, however, was known anciently, and is referred to as a medicine in the Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus already mentioned, and poppy seeds are named in two papyriof the third century B.c.° 

Another poisonous plant, black hellebore (Rhizoma hellebori niyri), is also mentioned as 
a medicine in the same Oxyrhynchus papyrus. This plant contains two erystalline glucosides, 
both of which are powerful poisons. No mention of this plant growing in Keypt can be traced. 

1 ro, 1d. 2 (a) Ann, Serv. 5 (1904), 105-9 and Pl. vii (1); (4) private communication. 

3 Royal Tombs, 1, 34-5. +Ww.B. Emery, The Tomb of Hemaka, 14, 45-8. 


> AS. Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, vr, No. 1088, p. 113. 
* C.C. Edgar, Zenon Papyri in the University of Michigan Collection, 1931, No. 26 (257 B.c.) and No. 


46 (251 B.c.). 
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THE CURRENCY OF EGYPT UNDER THE PTOLEMIES 
By J. G. MILNE 


Berore the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great, there was nothing that could be 
described as a native coinage in circulation in the country: certain metals, usually gold or 
copper, were traded in exchange both for local and for foreign business, but they were treated 
as commodities and were not given standards of value: they passed by weight at the market 
price. Silver is more rarely mentioned in the records of business transactions: it was not 
obtained from local sources, and, though a substantial amount must have been imported— 
the inscriptions of Osorkon I show that he had given at least 560,000 pounds of silver, 
mainly manufactured, to the temples in the first four years of his reign—its use seems to 
have been confined to articles of luxury or ornament. It is true that much of this silver came 
from Greek lands in the form of coin, but the reason for this is that to the Greeks a coin was 
virtually an ingot, and an order for silver bullion would most naturally be met by the dis- 
patch of coins to the required weight. The destiny of Greek silver coins in Egypt isclear from 
the condition of the hoards—about a score in number before the Greek conquest—that have 
been recorded ;1 they are typically miscellaneous collections from different districts and of 
different standards, sometimes mixed up with scrap metal, and often hacked to test their 
composition in such a way as to obscure what was the most essential point in a coin for the 
purposes of a Greek trader, the badge of the issuing authority. It would have been a com- 
plicated affair for an exchange agent or banker to evaluate such a collection in terms of 
specie: treated as bullion, they simply had to be weighed out. In two or three cases their 
destiny is even clearer, as the process of melting and remaking the metal had been started 
before the hoards were concealed, and half-melted coins or lumps from crucibles are mixed 
up with the coins.? It may be taken as certain that these coins, so far as the Egyptian 
merchants were concerned, were regarded solely as bullion. It might have been expected 
that, after the Persian conquest of Egypt, the Persian coinage of gold darics and silver sigloi 
would have been made legal currency in the country ; but there is no evidence that they were 
so used. Two instances are recorded of the occurrence of darics in hoards,? but these are 
comparatively late, and with the darics there were gold coins of Philip II of Macedon; while 
there is only one case in which sigloi were found in a hoard, and then in association with a 
mixed lot of Greek silver. Sigloi do not oceur casually on Egyptian sites, as practically all 
kinds of currency of later periods do, and it seems fair to conclude that they did not form 
an official part of the media for the transaction of business in Egypt. Herodotus, it may be 
said, regards Aryandes as having struck silver coins when he was satrap of Egypt ;° but, 
whatever value may be placed on the story, it does not suggest that the coins were meant 
for local use, and we need not suppose that they were. 

An approximation to coinage may be found in some pieces of gold stamped on both faces 
with hieroglyphic signs, the reading of which is ‘good Gold’: these are of adjusted weight, 
and might be regarded as belonging to the same class as the early Greek coins of pale gold 

* The hoards of Greek coins have been collected and indexed by S. P. Noe, Bibliography of Greek Coin- 


hoards (2nd edn., New York, 1937). ? E.g. Noe, 143 (Benha el-‘Asl) and 144 (Beni Hasan). 
3 Noe, 322 and 420. + Noe, 888. 5 Herodotus iv, 166. 
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or silver, but for the fact that they bear no sort of clue to the authority under which they 
were issued, and so lack the guarantee which was indispensable to the Greek idea of a coin. 
Obviously under these circumstances they could not have a face value, and it is most 
probable that they are ingots of gold made up after the convenient Greek pattern in handy 
lumps: a Greek might have regarded them as staters, but certainly not as nomismata.? 

The only coins which can be definitely accepted as struck in Egypt before the time of 
Alexander belong to the middle of the fourth century, and are copies of Athenian types 
of the preceding century. In all probability these were produced to be used for the pay of 
Greek mercenaries, who were employed by the native rebels against the Persian rule, and 
would naturally want to be paid in Greek money: an Athenian general, Chabrias, had been 
sent over, and might have taken with him some old dies from the Athenian mint as part of 
his equipment. Two specimens of such Athenian tetradrachm dies have been found in Egypt, 
in one case associated with a quantity of old coins ;? and another hoard was composed of 
defaced Phoenician coins, scrap silver, and melted metal, together with new Athenian coins 
of these old types, presumably just produced on the spot.? But these copies of Greek coins 
would only have a currency value to the mercenaries, and the types would have carried no 
meaning outside the camps of the insurgent party. The same may be said of a solitary gold 
coin, showing like them Athenian types, though not from regular Athenian dies, which has 
the name of Tachos, the leader of the rebellion:* dies for gold would not be procurable from 
Athens, so he had some made with the familiar types for his mercenaries. 

When Alexander conquered Egypt, therefore, it is fairly certain that the mass of the 
inhabitants had no acquaintance with coinage in the Greek sense—the idea that a piece of 
metal could have a definite purchasing power assigned to it, apart from its metal content 
and the local market prices, was quite outside their experience. Moreover, the system of 
coinage to which they were introduced was complicated by the fact that if wasona bimetallic 
basis, and the ratio of metal values in Egypt had never been the same as in Europe. Egypt, 
like all the rest of the Empire of Alexander, was to be Hellenized, and the Hellenic ideal of 
a universal Empire postulated a common currency of one standard for all provinces. Alex- 
ander had adopted the Athenian standard, which was based on silver, with gold at a fixed 
ratio of 10:1, and bronze as a subsidiary token currency: but under the native kings the 
ratio of gold to silver had been only 2:1.° It may be doubted whether the Alexandrine system 
would ever have taken root in Egypt, even if the Empire had held together. 

In the first instance a mint was set up in Egypt, presumably at Alexandria, and there was 
an issue of tetradrachms of the normal Alexandrine types:® it is not certain whether any 
lower denominations were struck at the same time. These tetradrachms were not of course 
intended for purely local circulation: they would be current throughout the Empire, and 
equally the issues of other mints would be current in Egypt. So they are found in hoards 
outside the country, and a large proportion of the Alexandrine tetradrachms that have come 
from Egypt are of external mints. The Egyptian would not need to trouble about the mint- 
marks on the coins: they would all be classed together as silver of Alexander, and the dpydpiov 
’ Ade€avSpctov mentioned in an Elephantine papyrus of 311-10 B.c.” would doubtless be of this 
kind. But a change began to be manifest, even before the death of the boy Alexander put 
an end to all pretence of unity in the provinces: the silver was still struck in the name of 
Alexander, though with new types—on the obverse a head of Alexander the Great in an 


1G. F. Hillin Num. Chron., 1926, 132. 

2 J. N. Syoronos in Corolla Numismatica, 285: G. F. Hill in Num. Chron., 1922 14. 

3 JEA 19, 119. 4G. F. Hillin Num. Chron., 1926, 130. 5 JEA 15, 150. 
6 &.T. Newell, Alexander hoards: Demanhur (New York, 1923), 144-7. * Pp, Eleph., 1. 
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elephant-skin cap, on the reverse a figure of Athene—and the tetradrachms were kept on 
the Alexandrine standard ; but the smaller coins, the drachmas and half-drachmas, were of 
reduced weight, approximating to the Asiatic standard commonly known as Rhodian.? The 
reason for this change was doubtless that the larger coins would be required as much for 
external trade as for internal, while the smaller were for local circulation: so the tetradrachms 
conformed to the standard of the Empire, but the drachmas could conveniently be assimi- 
lated to Egyptian values of metal. 

It is not clear at what date precisely the next change was made in the standard of the 
silver: it may have been after the death of Alexander IV, or when Ptolemy took the title of 
king in 806, or at some intermediate date. The issue of tetradrachms with the name of 
Alexander and the types described above continued, but the weight was reduced to the 
Phoenician standard.2 This meant that the Alexandrine ideal of a common standard for 
the Greek world had been definitely abandoned: there was no longer a single authority for the 
determination of the circulating value of coins, and each of the Successors could fix it as he 
wished. For the purposes of external trade which involved payments in silver Phoenicia was 
far the most important part of the dominions of Ptolemy: Egypt imported silver, but did 
not export it; but the Phoenician merchants would require a supply of silver staters, and 
therefore Ptolemy adjusted his coinage to their valuation. As will be seen, it was this prin- 
ciple which governed the standard of the Ptolemaic silver for the next century. 

This drop in the weight of the silver stater was accompanied by a corresponding drop in 
the gold: hitherto gold staters and double staters of the Alexandrine standard had been 
coined in Egypt, the stater being approximately of the weight of two Alexandrine drachmas ; 
and Ptolemy reduced his stater to the weight of two ‘Phoenician’ drachmas. But the change 
in the silver standard had been due in part at any rate to the higher value of silver as against 
gold in Egypt, and for internal purposes it was a mistake to bring down the gold to corre- 
spond with the silver. So the next issue of gold was of a different character: the weight of the 
unit was approximately that of the double stater of Alexander, which would pass outside 
Egypt on the basis of a weight equivalent to four drachmas, while it was approximately five 
times the weight of the Egyptian silver drachma: as all Greek gold coinage at this period 
seems to have been intended to serve merely as an expression of silver for convenience in 
paying large sums, weight against weight at the local ratio of values, it was obviously desir- 
able to secure the acceptance of a coin by making it of a weight that could be related to 
alternative standards used in the areas to which it was likely to be sent. This principle 
governed the issues of gold in Egypt till the middle of the reign of Philadelphus. 

There is very little evidence of the use of bronze coins in Egypt during the earlier years 
of Greek rule; it may be surmised that the classes of the population who would have had 
most occasion to use it, the peasantry and artisans, had not become familiar with the new 
idea of coinage, and so low values were not issued in any quantity. The first plentiful bronze 
issues were after the assumption of the royal title by Ptolemy in 806: these are of the ordinary 
Greek module, with nothing much more than an inch in diameter, and probably served as 
tokens for fractions of the drachma: there is no sure basis on which to estimate their de- 
nominations, but if a comparison with Syrian coinage can be accepted, the chief denomination 
may have been a half-drachma. 

During the reign of Ptolemy Soter, and for the first part of that of Philadelphus, the 
official Egyptian currency continued on this basis, which was practically that of Alexander 

1 J. N.Svoronos, ré vopicpare rév [TroAcpatwy, ii, pp. 7 ff., series iv. 2. (The head of Alexander had appeared 


with the old reverse types earlier, but no change in weight is associated with this.) 
* Svoronos, pp. 18 ff., group I, series i. 
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with a reduced silver unit. But it is noticeable that a substantial proportion of the silver 
tetradrachms of this period are punch-marked or scratched with signs, which is evidence 
that they were not accepted in trade at the value put on them by the issuing authority. Such 
marking is found on several series of Greek coins, and in every case it can be shown to 
be due to the original guarantee of value having ceased to be effective ; for instance, the coins 
of Aegina were freely punch-marked after the reduction of Aegina by Athens, and so were 
the Persian sigloi after the fall of the Persian Empire.! It would appear that the Egyptian 
merchants took the Ptolemaic silver, not at its nominal value, but as bullion, which at 
Egyptian rates would be much higher, and marked the coins to signify the fact: it was 
probably illegal, but the government could not have enforced the acceptance of their coins 
at an artificial rate without causing a considerable dislocation of trade, and so acquiesced in 
the practice. 

The situation was however obviously unsatisfactory, especially in view of the possession 
of the greater part of Phoenicia by the Ptolemies: the coinage which was not suited to 
Egyptian requirements was quite suitable for the Phoenicians; and, so far as silver was con- 
cerned, the Phoenician merchants were more important than the Egyptian, for the reasons 
already stated. About 270 the whole system seems to have been revised, and separate treat- 
ment accorded to Phoenicia and to Egypt. There is a plentiful coinage of silver, which 
belongs to the reigns of Philadelphus. Euergetes, and Philopator, and consists almost en- 
tirely of tetradrachms: it is on the Phoenician standard, and the majority of the coins can 
be assigned by their mint-marks to the mints of Tyre, Sidon, Ptolemais Ake, Joppa, and 
Gaza; these are normally dated by regnal years.? Cuins generally similar to these, but with- 
out mint-marks, are also found, and these have been regarded as the issues of the mint of 
Alexandria.? But it should be observed that the coins of the mints of Phoenicia have on the 
reverse the legend PTOAEMAIOY ZQTHPOS, not PTOAEMAIOY BASIAEQS as on the 
earlier coins of Soter and Philadelphus and the later ones of the second and first centuries: 
this distinctive formula may have been adopted for use in these mints from a desire to consult 
the feelings of the Phoenicians: the omission of the title BATIAEQE would avoid emphasis 
on the foreign overlordship. In the next century a somewhat similar idea may be traced in 
the coinage of the Seleucid kings at their Phoenician mints: this was on the Phoenician 
standard, instead of the Alexandrine which was used at Antioch and other Seleucid mints, 
and so clearly intended for Phoenician trade; and on it the laudatory titles, which were 
inscribed on the Antiochene issues, do not appear. As the coins of the series under considera- 
tion which have no mint-marks bear the same legend as those with the mint-marks of 
Phoenicia, it is fair to assume that, even if they were struck at Alexandria, they were de- 
signed primarily for circulation in Phoenicia. So far as Egypt was concerned, they were on 
much the same economic footing as foreign coins, and this renders their treatment, or 
maltreatment, by punching more understandable. 

The most important item in the revision of the system for the purposes of Egyptian local 
circulation was the introduction of an entirely new series of bronze coins,* which were evi- 
dently intended to contain an amount of metal bearing some relation to their face values, 
so as to remove them out of the category of mere tokens. The largest of them are of a size 
and weight for which there is no parallel to be found in the issues of Greece or Asia Minor: 
they average about six times the weight of the chief bronze coin of Soter, and if, as is not 
improbable, they were issued as drachmas, while the earlier coin may have been a half- 


1 Num. Chron., 1931, 177. 

2 Svoronos, pp. 78 ff., group 8, 1, series ii; 2, ti; 3, ii; 4, 1; 5, i: p. 150, group 7: pp. 197 ff. 

3 Svoronos, p. 61, group 2: p. 156, group 4: p. 178, group 2. + Svoronos. pp. 64 ff., group 3. 
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drachma, the increase in weight was threefold. Such an increase cannot be explained as a 
raising of the standard: there are a few instances in Greek coinage of the standard of bronze 
being raised, though the reverse process is much more common ; but no raising by more than 
about twenty-five per cent. is known. The only possible explanation is that the government 
decided to initiate an independent coinage on a bronze standard, which was not to be subject 
to the fluctuations of prices of silver: in other terms it may be said that they forsook the 
Alexandrine silver standard, and dissociated their coinage from the Greek system. 

The results of this change are evident almost at once, both in the hoards and in the papyri: 
in the middle of the third century the typical Egyptian hoard consists not of silver tetra- 
drachms, as was the case about 300, but of bronze of the two largest sizes, which may be 
taken to be drachmas and half-drachmas; and payments of substantial sums in bronze 
appear in the papyri. The fact that the Ptolemaic bronze of this period had a real metal 
value also appears from its export in considerable quantities to foreign countries: the coins 
of this series have been found all round the Mediterranean, and even as far afield as Britain, 
and in Italy they were occasionally restruck for the local bronze coinage. Technically it 
would seem that both silver and bronze were legal tender to any amount in Egypt, and no 
adjustment should have been needed as between the two for the reckoning of payments: but 
the fact that silver was undervalued as currency would naturally tend to drive it out of 
circulation: no one would want to give a silver tetradrachm in payment for a debt of that 
amount, if he knew that he could get more than four drachmas for it in the silver market. 

Gold ceased to play animportant part in the Egyptian currency after the reign of Philadel- 
phus: this may have been to some extent due to the exhaustion of the Persian reserve which 
had been thrown on the market by Alexander, and the consequent recovery of gold values, 
which would make it better from an economical point of view for the kings of Egypt to 
export their gold than to use it for local circulation; but in any case internal trade in Egypt 
would not call for a large supply of coins of high value. The only gold coins struck in Egypt 
after about 270 are differentiated from the regular silver by the choice of obverse types: the 
Egyptian silver tetradrachm from first to last continued to bear the head of Ptolemy Soter, 
with only one brief exception,! resembling in this consistency the great Greek commercial 
coinages ; but the gold of the later kings, and a series of silver double staters, had portraits 
of the reigning king or his queen, alongside of which ran a series with commemorative por- 
traits of Arsinoe II.? The former series ended in the reign of Epiphanes, the latter went on 
till that of Kuergetes II. These coins of exceptional types and exceptional size were probably 
intended quite as much to serve as medals as to be used for ordinary circulation; and this 
supposition 1s borne out by the absence of any record of their having been found in hoards. 

Till the end of the third century, then, there was a dual currency in Egypt: the mints 
of Phoenicia continued to issue coin for the Ptolemies so long as they remained in the 
possession of Egypt, the last known coin of the series being dated in year 4 of Epiphanes. 
But that the silver had ceased to be current at its nominal value is shown by an entry in an 
account, probably of the end of the third century, in which a man pays 16 dr. 54 obols for a 
silver stater, which would be either of Alexandrine or Phoenician standard :3 in the former 
case the silver drachma was worth a little more than four Egyptian drachmas, in the latter 
somewhat more. This agrees adequately with the rate of exchange known for the first 
century B.c., which gave an Attic drachma or a Roman denarius for a Ptolemaic tetra- 
drachm. So it was natural that for purposes of trading convenience some kind of adjustment 
should be made: in certain cases, mainly official payments where large sums of money were 


1 Svoronos, nos. 1123-4, 1136. * The series begins with Svoronos, p. 64. 
3 UPZ, 149, 1. 32. 
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likely to be involved, regulations were issued for taking bronze at a discount, to compensate 
for the trouble involved in handling it, in others it was taken at par. But as the bronze was 
exported at a metal value, and the silver was mainly used for foreign trade, the ratio of 
metals had to be related to external values as well as internal; and, though there are no 
definite equations recorded in the third century, the terms of certain documents suggest that 
the conversion of silver drachmas into bronze and vice versa was becoming a recognized 
practice.t 

The situation was altered by the loss of the Phoenician possessions of Egypt at the turn 
of the century: there was no longer the need to supply the merchants of ‘Tyre and Sidon 
with silver coinage, but Cyprus still remained in the hands of the Ptolemies, and did not use 
the heavy Egyptian bronze as its normal currency. So almost simultaneously with the last 
issues of Ptolemaic coins from a Phoenician mint, there appeared a new series of tetradrachms 
at the Cypriote mints of Paphos, Salamis, and Citium.? These continue the same types, but 
go back to theoldlegend of PTOAEMAIOY BASIAEQS, which suggests that they were struck 
with a view to circulation in Egypt rather than in the outlying possessions ; and they actually 
did circulate in Egypt much more freely than the Phoenician issues, occurring in considerable 
numbers in hoards as well as sporadically. It is noticeable that they are not punch-marked 
like their predecessors, which shows that they were taken at their face value in Egyptian 
trade: also, while the weight of the coins was approximately the same as before, they were of 
inferior metal: analysis shows a debasement which steadily increased, till at the end there 
was only about 25 per cent. of silver in them. This can clearly be connected with the local 
valuation of silver at the end of the third century mentioned above: if silver was worth four 
times as much in Egypt as in Greece, the Egyptian drachma should only contain one quarter 
of the silver in the Greek. Of course this meant that the currency of the debased Ptolemaic 
silver was practically confined to Egypt; no one outside would look at it at its face value, 
nor was it attractive as metal. So, while the third-century coins are found in Greece and Asia 
Minor, the second and first-century tetradrachms hardly ever occur there. 

But the debasement of the silver involved a revision of the rates of exchange for the 
bronze; the two had been related to suit the foreign market, and when outside support 
forsook the debased silver tetradrachm, the bronze drachma lost ground in sympathy ; and 
its collapse was the more rapid because it had no recognized equivalent in the ordinary 
Greek schemes of currency. Early in the second century the bronze drachma and its frae- 
tions ceased to be struck on the standard introduced under Philadelphus, and a fresh set of 
bronze coins was issued, which must have been regarded as unrelated to the earlier series, 
since they are not found associated with them in hoards to any extent: large hoards of the 
third-century bronze are common, and likewise of the later, but it is rare to come upon even 
one or two stray examples of the third-century coins in a hoard of the second century. ‘The 
new model of bronze continued to be struck with little variation in standard till the end of 
the Ptolemaic dynasty; and the valuation put upon the coins can be deduced from the 
denominations which appear on the last issues of the series in the reign of Cleopatra VII. The 
two common bronze coins of this reign are marked respectively P and M,? which Regling has 
shown to represent 80 and 40 bronze drachmas,* and it is the more probable that this valua- 
tion can be carried back to the beginning of the series, as the sums recorded as paid at this 
period in papyri postulate the existence of some currency in which the drachma was of very 
light weight: it is common to find statements of the payment of many talents in bronze 
money, which would have been an impossible burden in the third-century bronze with its 

1 Eg. P. Mich., 173. 2 The series begins with Svoronos, p. 217, group 5, 2. 

5 Svoronos, p. 311, Nos. 1871 and 1872. * Z. f. Numism., 1901, 115. 
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drachma weighing about a quarter of a pound, but was comparatively easy when the bronze 
talent was represented by seventy-five pieces of eighty drachmas weighing perhaps five 
pounds in all. 

The exact date of the official change-over cannot be settled at present. The new silver 
coinage began in the second year of Epiphanes, so far as known coins show, but it does not 
follow that the alteration in the bronze issues was contemporaneous with this: it is quite 
probable that it was effected somewhat later, when the results of the depreciation of the 
silver were felt in trade. But it seems to be clear from the evidence of P. Mich. 182 that the 
change was operating before 182 s.c.; in this papyrus there is a record of a loan of 44T. 
4800dr. in bronze, though the penalty for non-fulfilment of the contract is expressed in 
silver of the old coinage. Whether the payment of the fine would have been made in this old 
coinage, if a default had occurred, may be doubted: but as the depreciated silver was legally 
of the same value as the good silver, the terms of the contract would have been satisfied by 
payment in the new tetradrachms. As a matter of fact, the old third-century tetradrachms 
lingered on in circulation, and are found mixed up with their debased successors in hoards of 
the second century and even later: there is no complete break at this point in the silver 
currency, as there is in the bronze. As the Ptolemaic coinage was from first to last on a 
nominally silver standard, even when it was expressed in bronze, the purchasing power of 
the standard coin, the tetradrachm, was not atfected by its debasement, any more than the 
purchasing power of the English silver coinage has been affected by its debasement in 1920. 
But after the bronze drachma lost its intrinsic relation to the silver and became a mere token, 
it collapsed at the first crisis and was no more than a term of account. 

The natural result of this was that for business purposes a ratio had to be fixed as between 
the silver and the bronze coins; and from about 160 s.c. it is the normal feature in accounts 
to convert silver drachmas into bronze or vice versa. The rates vary considerably, but are 
seldom above 500:1 or below 400:1, and the average works out at nearly 440:1. This in- 
dicates that the rate of conversion, like exchange rates to-day, was a matter for settlement 
in the money market: it is not clear whether the government made any attempt in the second 
century to control the movements, but if they did it seems to have had as little effect as 
similar attempts by governments have now. Thirty years ago the rate of the piastre to the 
pound Turkish at Smyrna, nominally 100:1, varied in commercial quotations from 105:1 
to 182:1. In the last years of the dynasty Cleopatra, as we have seen, appears to have tried 
to stabilize the ratio by marking her coins as of eighty and forty bronze drachmas, which 
suggests a ratio of 480:1; at this figure the coin of eighty bronze drachmas would be an obol 
of the silver standard. This agrees approximately with the statement of Festus! that the 
Alexandrian talent was of twelve denarii; as the silver content of the denarius was about the 
same as that of the Alexandrian tetradrachm, this gives a ratio of 500:1. It is possible that 
in the second century the government intended the bronze to be taken at a similar rate, but 
as the coins have no marks of value nothing certain can be said: the commonest pieces, 
which form the bulk of the hoards of the second and first centuries,” are of a size comparable 
with that of the eighty drachma coins of Cleopatra. 

The evidence of coins found in Egypt shows that there was more joint circulation of silver 
and bronze in the second and first centuries than in the latter part of the third, and this 
accords with the evidence of papyri—not so much the official records as the stray entries in 
private papers. Thus in the middle of the second century we find a man at Tebtunis collect- 
ing four drachmas silver—t.e. a tetradrachm—and five hundred drachmas bronze on every 

1 Festus, p. 359 (Muller). 
? Svoronos, Nos. 1224 and 1384, and 1424. 
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thirty arourae; and at the same place a complaint of the theft of six hundred drachmas of 
coined silver and seven talents of bronze.t Fortunately the difference between the silver and 
the bronze drachma is so great that there is little risk of confusion when we have to decide 
which is meantinastatement of prices or payments: but the variations in the exchange rates 
must be taken into consideration. 

1 Pp. Tebt. 739 and 743. 
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SIR ROBERT MOND, LL.D., F.R.S. 
1867-1938 


By the death of Sir Robert Mond, F.R.S., on October 22, our Society has lost a munificent 
President, and Egyptology a devoted student. Born on September 9, 1867, at Farnworth, 
near Widnes, Lancashire, he was the eldest son of Dr. Ludwig Mond, F.R.S., who, with the 
Right Honourable Sir John Brunner, P.C., founded the famous firm of Brunner, Mond & Co. 
He was educated at Cheltenham College; from there he went to Peterhouse, Cambridge, and 
afterwards to the Ziirich Polytechnicum, and Edinburgh and Glasgow Universities. In the 
last-named University he was private assistant to Sir William Thomson (Lord Kelvin). Early 
in his career he assisted his father in the discovery of new carbonals, and throughout his life- 
time was engaged in pure and applied chemistry. His contributions to chemical journals 
were many and various. In an appreciation of his scientific work contributed to Nature 
(Nov. 12, 1988) Professor Charles 8. Gibson, F.R.S., writes: ‘It is difficult to give an adequate 
account of Robert Mond’s scientific and industrial interests. His scientific greatness lay not 
so much in what he himself discovered or achieved but in what he did to make it possible for 
those to achieve who were less fortunately placed. Especially after his father’s death, he 
regarded his wealth and position as a trust to be used in the advancement of knowledge and 
appreciation of beauty, and through that of international peace and fellowship, and he worked 
incessantly to achieve this ideal.’ Among the scientific institutions that benefited by his 
munificence, the chief was probably the Royal Institution. He served for many years as the 
Honorary Secretary of the Davy-Faraday Research Laboratory Committee ; for a period was 
President of the Faraday Society, and in 1931 gave the Spiers Memorial Lecture on Faraday. 
A few years ago he was elected President of the French Society of Chemical Industry, and 
last year he was mainly instrumental in founding the Society for the Study of Alchemy and 
Early Chemistry, being its first President, and writing the first article (‘On the Study of 
Alehemy’) in its journal Ambiz. 

By profession a chemist, it was to Egyptian Archaeology, among other subjects, that he 
turned for recreation. It was my privilege to meet him first at his father’s house in 1896, and 
four or five years later, when on a visit to Egypt, he came to me at Luxor and expressed the 
wish to collaborate in the work that I was then carrying out on a very small scale in the 
Theban Necropolis. In 1902, on my relinquishing explorations in consequence of other 
duties, Mond took over the concession that I then held from the Egyptian Government. 
Early in January 1903 he began work on his own, his first task being the clearance of the 
tombs of Kenamiin and Senniifer at Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah. In February of that year Mond, 
Robb de Peyster Tytus, and the present writer helped Howard Carter, then Inspector- 
General of the Service des Antiquités for Upper Egypt, to clear the tomb of Tuthmosis IV 
and pack for transport to the Cairo Museum the antiquities found in it. For the next two 
winters Mond devoted himself to clearing inscribed tombs at Thebes, his annual Reports 
being printed in the Annales du Service des Antiquités (5, 97-104; 6, 65-96). Among other 
tombs he discovered that of Userhét (No. 51) which was later published by N. de G. Davies 
in the Tytus Memorial Series. At the close of 1905 Mond’s first wife died tragically at Luxor, 
and he then gave up personally supervising his excavations, but Howard Carter and Arthur 
Weigall, the successive Inspectors of Antiquities in Upper Egypt, continued the clearance of 
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the Theban tombs with the financial aid of Mond and others. In 1906 he joined the 
Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund, and in 1909 the Committee of the Liverpool 
University Institute of Archaeology, and was one of the chief supporters of Professor John 
Garstang’s explorations at Meroé in the Sudan and in Asia Minor during the years 1910-1913. 
Tn 1909 he sent out from England, at his own expense, Mr. Jelf, an Oxford graduate, to assist 
Weigall in the work at Thebes. In 1913 was published the Topographical Catalogue of the 
Private Tombs of Thebes by Gardiner and Weigall with the assistance of Robert Mond, and 
this is a record of what had, up to then, been accomplished at Thebes. In the introduction to 
this book, Gardiner wrote that it was due ‘in large part to the personal endeavours and 
enlightened liberality of Mr. Robert Mond that the Theban Necropolis is now, on the whole, 
well protected and in a satisfactory condition’. In a lecture which Mond delivered before the 
Royal Institution in May 1914 he told his audience that the restoration and preservation of 
the Theban Tombs had been one of his ‘day-dreams’ for many years and that he had worked 
out a well-considered and continuous scheme to achieve this end. ‘This object took shape’, 
he said, ‘when the opportunity arose which enabled me to secure, after many consultations 
with the most competent Egyptologists, and especially with Dr. Alan Gardiner, the services 
of Mr. Ernest Mackay, for many years the chief assistant of Professor Flinders Petrie,’ and 
he announced that Mackay ‘will now devote his whole time to the systematic inspection, 
excavation, restoration, and preservation of these chapels’. Some record of Mackay’s work 
was printed in this Journal (3, 125, 219; 4, 74-85). In the spring of 1916 Mond generously 
lent Mackay to assist N. de G. Davies in building up whole walls from fragments and 
restoring the tomb of Puyemré‘ to something of its old architectural form. In the summer 
of 1916 Mackay was called away on war service and work at Thebes had to be abandoned. 

It was not until the winter of 1923 that Mond again began explorations at Thebes. 
Mackay being engaged elsewhere, Mr. Yeivin was employed temporarily to superintend the 
excavations, and Mr. Walter Emery, a student under the late Professor Peet at the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool, was sent out to Egypt. The following year Emery took charge of 
Mond’s work which was now being carried out in association with, and under the aegis of, 
the Liverpool Institute of Archaeology. His first task was the clearance of the famous tomb 
of Ratmose, the vizier of Amenophis III and Akhenaten. This took three years to complete, 
and the publication of the scenes and inscriptions in it has recently been entrusted to the 
skilled hands of Norman de Garis Davies. Mond’s, Emery’s, and Yeivin’s Reports for the 
years 1923 to 1926 are printed in the Annals of Archaeology and A nthropology (13, pp. 8 tf. ; 
14, pp. 14 ff). 

In the winter of 1925 Mond was growing restless and thinking of transferring his activities 
to some place outside Thebes. Early in 1926 he and Emery prospected for a new site at 
Armant and applied, in the name of the Liverpool University Institute of Archaeology, for 
a concession covering about fifty square miles at the back of Armant. On this concession 
being granted by the Egyptian Government. excavations were at once begun there by Mond’s 
assistants Emery and A. R. Callender, and the burial ground of the Buchis bulls was soon 
discovered. Mond now cleared a motor road, ten miles long, from Thebes to Armant, to 
enable him to visit Emery two or three times a week to inspect the work and record progress. 
The Preliminary Report on these excavations is printed in the Annals of Archaeology and 
Anthropology 16, pp. 8-12 with Pls. 1-xx. 

In 1929 Robert Mond was elected President of the Egypt Exploration Society, and the 
Armant concession was then transferred to our Society. Dr. Frankfort was sent out with a 
large staff, Mond bearing the whole cost of the expedition. On being appointed Field- 
Director of the Iraq Expedition of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
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Frankfort resigned his post with the E.E.S. and Emery having been engaged by the Egyptian 
Government to carry out the Archaeological Survey of Nubia, Mr. F. W. Green of the Fitz- 
william Museum, Cambridge, undertook to superintend the Armant excavations for a season. 
Then Mr. Oliver Myers was appointed Director and he has conducted the explorations ever 
since. Three volumes on The Bucheum by Sir Robert Mond and Oliver Myers were issued to 
the E.E.S. subscribers in 1934 and two on The Cemeteries of Armant last year. These volumes 
show how wide were Mond’s interests, for he enlisted the help of no less than sixty-nine 
scholars and scientific workers to write for these five volumes. 

Sir Robert did not confine his archaeological work to the Nile Valley alone. He served 
as Treasurer of the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem and of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund: for the former he instituted a Robert Mond studentship. The cost of Miss 
Garrod’s excavations at Athlit was defrayed by him, and the same lady’s work, with others, 
in the Shukbah Cave near Lydda, was greatly assisted by his generosity. Excavations were 
also carried out in Brittany under his supervision. During the last two years Mond has also 
financed the important work of Dr. Hans Winkler in the Eastern and Libyan Deserts, in- 
cluding that scholar’s V6lker und Volkerbewegungen im vorgeschichtlichen Oberdgypten im 
Lichte neuer Felsbilderfunde and the volume Rock-drawings of Southern Upper Eyypt issued 
by the E.E.8. a few days before Sir Robert's death. 

Sir Robert possessed a collection of antiquities at his apartment in Cavendish Square, 
but it was his invariable habit to give the best pieces he bought to museums, rather than 
keep them himself. He was the first to contribute on a munificent scale toward the purchase 
by London University of the Petrie Collection of Egyptian antiquities. 

Among his numerous distinctions were those of Hon. LL.D. conferred upon him by the 
Universities of Liverpool and Toronto. He was Honorary Trustee of the Royal Ontario 
Museum, Toronto, the Director, Mr. Currelly, being an old personal friend whom he first met 
in Egypt. In 1932 he received the honour of knighthood. Last year he was elected F.R.S., 
which he regarded as the greatest honour a man could receive. He was a Commander of the 
Legion of Honour and an Officer of the Order of Leopold. 

A kinder heart or a more generous mind than his, it would be difficult to imagine. His 
benefactions in countless directions were great. Archaeology owes him a deep debt of grati- 
tude, and it is to be hoped that it will be possible to continue and complete all the work he 
initiated. To Lady Mond and his daughters we express our deepest sympathy for the loss 
they have sustained. ' 

Although Sir Robert lived during his later years mostly in Brittany, where his ashes have 
been interred, he loved his native country England, and at the Memorial Service held at the 
West London Synagogue on November 2nd, Rupert Brooke’s sonnet was read: 


If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is for ever England. There shall be 
In that rich earth a richer dust concealed; 
A dust whom England bore, shaped, made aware, 
Gave once, her flowers to love, her ways to roam, 
A body of England’s, breathing English air, 
Washed by the rivers, blest by suns of home. . .. 


Percy EK. NEwBERRY. 
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ALAN WYNN SHORTER 
1905-1938 


Atan Wyny, the only child of Wilfred Wynn Shorter and Mary Shorter (née Mary 
Adams), was born at 14 Grosvenor Gardens, London, N.W. 5, on June 8, 1905. 
When he was only two and a half years old he began to suffer from serious bone trouble, 
and was obliged to wear irons on his legs for nine years and hobble about as best he 
could with rigid knee-joints. Despite this great disability he attended a kindergarten from 
the age of five, and then, on attaining his ninth year, went to Sunbury House School, 
in Willesden Lane, London, N.W. 2, where, thanks to the care and devotion of the 
Headmaster, Mr. Ernest Dove, he improved greatly in health and made rapid progress in 
his education. That he was able, however, to go to school at all he owed entirely to his 
mother’s unremitting watchfulness and skilled nursing. When he was twelve years old he 
entered St. Paul’s School, where he was placed on the Science side. But after passing the 
London Matriculation he informed his parents that he had long desired to have a classical 
education. Accordingly, with the approval of the High Master, the late Dr. Hillard, who 
fully sympathized with this ambition, he was moved over to the Classical side. To begin 
with he was placed not in a form but ‘in Hall’, where he studied intensively under the able 
direction of Mr. Pantin, to whom many generations of Paulines feel themselves deeply 
indebted. At the end of two years Shorter had made such progress in Latin and Greek that, 
with the additional aid of some self-acquired knowledge of Egyptology, he gained a Classical 
exhibition at The Queen’s College, Oxford. 

He went up to the University in October 1924, and promptly won the College prize for 
Collections. In 1926 he obtained a Second Class in Classical Honour Moderations, and in 
1928 a Second Class in the Final Honour School of Oriental Studies, his subjects being 
Egyptian and Coptic. It was a great disappointment to his friends as well as to himself 
that he missed a First Class in ‘Finals’. This mishap was undoubtedly due to the fact that 
he had been overworking and was not in a good state of health during the last two terms 
before the examination. 

After coming down from Oxford he joined the Egypt Exploration Society's expedition 
to Armant and assisted in the clearing and recording of the Bucheum; he also took part 
in that Society’s excavations at El-‘Amarnah during the latter part of the same season. 
Though he enjoyed and made full use of his time in Egypt it soon became obvious to himself 
and his colleagues that his real interest lay rather on the philological than on the archaeo- 
logical side of Egyptology. On his return to England, therefore, he gladly accepted the 
post that was offered him in the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum, where he continued to work, mainly on MSS. of the Book of the Dead, 
till his fatal illness overtook him. 

In 1981 Shorter married Joan, the elder daughter of the much-loved Headmaster of 
his preparatory school. There are four children by this marriage, three boys and a girl. 

In 19883 he was received into the Roman Catholie Church, a change-over which, so he 
told the writer, opened out a new life for him. In May 1938 he was stricken down with 
pneumonia, and, despite his own courageous fight for hfe and the devoted nursing of his 
wife and mother, died on the 31st of that month after three weeks’ Ulness. 

Ee 
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Shorter was the author of three pleasing little books, written with a view to increasing 
the interest of the general public in ancient Egypt. The books in question are An Intro- 
duction to Egyptian Religion, Everyday Lafe in Ancient Egypt, and The Egyptian Gods, 
published respectively in 1931, 1932, and 1937. 

How serious is the loss that English Egyptology has suffered by his premature death 
the scholarly first volume of his Catalogue of Egyptian Religious Papyri in the British 
Museum (London, 1988) clearly shows, as do also the many articles which he contributed 
from time to time to this Journal, the first of these, 4 Possible Late Representation of the God 
‘Ash (vol. 11, 78 £.), having been accepted while he was still an undergraduate. 

It is a matter of great regret to his colleagues that he has not been spared to bring out 
the second volume of his Catalogue and to publish, as he always hoped to do, an authorita- 
tive work on Egyptian religious beliefs and practices during the New Kingdom. 

As the writer of this notice remarked in The Pauline of July 1938, Shorter possessed 
great strength of character and could never be persuaded to put expediency before principle. 
But he could be a charming and highly entertaining companion, and was at all times and in 
all circumstances a most faithful and sympathetic friend. 

A. M. Buackman. 
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Epitep py A. M. BuackmMan 


Tue work is divided as follows: 

§ 1. Archaeology. G. A. WarnwriIcuT. 
§ 2. Art and Architecture. N. pe G. Davigs. 
§ 3. Conservation. A. N. Dagry. 
§ 4. Demotic Studies. S. R. K. GLANVILLE. 
§ 5. Excavations and Explorations. M. F. L. Macapam. 
§ 6. Foreign Relations. I. E. S. Epwarps. 
§ 7. Geography and Topography. A. M. BhackMAN. 
§ 8. History. R. O. FauLKNER. 
§ 9. Law. S. R. K. Guanviee. 

§ 10. Literature. R. O. FAULKNER. 

§ 11. Palaeography. A. M. Buackman. 

§ 12. Personal Notices. A. N. Daxrm. 

§ 13. Philology. A. M. Blackman. 

§ 14. Publications of Texts. M. F. L. Macapam. 

§ 15. Religion and Magic. A. M. BLackman. 


§ 16. Science, Mathematics, &c., is unavoidably held over. 


For the explanation of abbreviations used in references to periodicals, &c., see the list at the end of this 
volume.? 


The Editor of this Bibliography would be grateful if scholars would facilitate the work of compilation 
by kindly sending to him at the Institute of Archaeology, 11 Abercromby Square, Liverpool 7, off-prints of 
their articles, and, so far as is possible, copies of their books. He also wishes to thank his colleagues who 
have once more so kindly co-operated with him in this undertaking. He is further deeply grateful to Mr. 
A, N. Dakin for reading through the MS. before it went to Press, and for making it conform with the 
usages of the Journal, a task that he was unfortunately prevented by illness from undertaking himself. 


The date ‘1937’ is omitted in the case of books, periodicals, &c., published in that year. 


1. Archaeology 


R. AnruEs revs. at length in OLZ 40, 218 ff. JUNKER's Giza II. 
A. J. ARKELL, The Double Spiral Amulet in Sudan Nn. and Records 20, 151 ff., collects instances of these 


from the Sudan and other lands. He supposes it to be derived from the bicornuate symbol on the head of 
Meskhenit. 


1 Considerations of space have necessitated compression of the text of this Bibhography by abbreviation of 
many frequently recurring words. It is hoped that the abbreviations will be self-explanatory, but to avoid any 
possible obscurity a list of all except the most obvious is given here: anc. = ancient, ancien, -s, -ne(s); Antiq. 
Dept. = Antiquities Department (Service des Antiquités): archacol. = archaeolog-y, -ical; art(s). = article(s); 
BM = British Museum; comm., -s. = commentar-y. -ies; Cup. = Coptic; dem. = demotic; doc(s). = docu- 
ment(s); edn. = edition; Eg(n). = Egypt(ian); kg. = Egypte; ég. = égyptien, -s, -ne(s); ét. == étude(s): fragm(m), 
= fragment(s); Gk. = Greek; hierogl. = hieroglyph(ic): hist. = histor-y, -ical; illust(s). = illustration(s) ; inser(r). 
= inscription(s); Inst. = Institute; Inst. fr. = Institut francais; MFA = Museum of Fine Arts (Boston); M.K. = 
Middle Kingdom; MMA = Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York); mus. = museum, mus¢e(s); n(n). = note(s); 
N.K. = New Kingdom: not., -d., -s. = notice, -d, -s; O.K. = Old Kingdom; ostr(r). = ostrac-on, -a: pap., -p. = 
papyrus, -i; Ptol. = Ptolemaic; publ., -d., -n(s)., -8. = publi-sh, -shed, -cation(s), -shes; ref(s). = reference(s); 
rev., -d., -r., -8. == review, -ed, -er, -s; Rom. = Roman; transcr(r). = transcription(s); transl., -d., -n(s)., -s. = trans- 
lat-e, -ed, -ion(s), -es.—Enrtor, JEA. 
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H. Assecpercus in Ex Oriente Lux, 4, 176 ff. and pls., has a series of arts. on Excavations, Further 
Publns., and The Sailor who climbs the Rigging. 

C. Bacwatuy in Bull. Inst. d'Eg. 19, 117 ff. and pls., publs. some Capsian implements from north of the 
Fayyam. 

A. Bayoumt, Survivances ég. in Bull. Soc. Roy. Géogr. d’Eg., 279 ff., publs. 4 extracts from medieval Arab 
authors which clearly originate in Pharaonic days. Two give methods of discovering whether people are 
sterile or not; another is a receipt for destroying superfluous hair ; the fourth concerns the vast serpent which 
tries to devour the sun at its rising and setting. 

E. Brte-De Mot calls attention in Chron. d’Eg. 12, 219 ff., to a piece of a faience rhyton of Cretan 
shape. It is now in the Brussels Mus., and came from the MacGregor Sale. Id., in Bull. des Mus. Roy. 
d Art et d Hist. 9, 81 ff., a well-illustrated art. on the Tell el-‘Amarnah objects in the Brussels Mus. 

F. W. v. Bisstne, Seltene Formen friihzeitlicher Schminkpaletten in ZAS 73, 56 ff., describes 3 palettes, 
one a misunderstood pelican, one adorned with two bulls’ heads, and another in the form of a wasp (?); 
id., Die blaudugige Kénigin Teje in ZAS 73, 123 f., points out that the lady in question is not Tiya of Dyn. 18 
but Titi of Dyn. 21, and that the colour of the eyes in the painting is most questionable ; id., OLZ 40, 201 ff., 
revs. at length Reisner, The Devel. of the Egn. Tomb down to the Accession of Cheops; id., Bull. Soc. arch. 
d’ Alex., 211 ff., Sul tipo dei sistri trovati nel Tevere, is an important study of Graeco-Roman sistra originat- 
ing in the finding of 6 in the Tiber near the Iseum; dan. R. Sc. Pisa 4, 1, 67 ff., Oberteil einer Isisfigur aus 
Faience, and Statuette des Museo del Palazzo dei Conservatori. 

F. Bisson DE La Rogve in Chron. d’Eg. 12, 21 ff., gives further particulars and illusts. of the 12th-Dyn. 
treasure of Et-Tid. 

Buiackmuan, The Value of Egyptology in the Modern World is revd. shortly by Hermann in OLZ 40, 418. 

L. Borcwarpt, Zur Gesch. d. Pyramiden in ZAS 73, 106 ff., returns to his series of studies, the last of 
which appeared in vol. 32. This time his subject is the Step Pyramid, which he finds was built on a site of 
tombs that were already robbed. The great well in the pyramid is the great vertical pit of the original 
mastabah. The great southern tomb, which is so mysterious, he concludes to be older than Djeser and to 
have been utilized under him; Aliag. Mattenhiitten u. Mattenhiitten bei den Tuaregs in ZAS 73, 118 f., makes 
a convincing comparison between the archaic pictures of shrines and the huts of the modern Tuareg; 
Denkmiéler d. Alten Reiches (ausser den Statuen), 1, is another vol. of the CCG. Kha-bau-seker’s collar-necklace 
is once more called that of the high priest of Memphis, but the wearer does not bear that title, and it is only 
exceptionally that the insignia is worn by the high priest. 

C. Borecx in Bull. des Musées de France, 39 ff., publs. a large bronze Sakhmet, and 66 f., a beautiful little 
head in painted limestone of one of Akhenaten’s little daughters; in Rev. de l'art anc. et mod. 41, 211 ff., he 
discusses an early M.-K. ivory statuette. The man holds back his kilt in a manner peculiar to Middle Eg. 
B. supposes this gesture to be a form of etiquette. Id., in Chron. d’Eg. 12, 77 ff. (reprint from the Journal 
des Débats, Oct. 26, 1936), recording the centenary of the setting up of the obelisk in the Place de la Concorde 
at Paris. The account is a reminder of the immensity of the undertaking in setting up an obelisk and of the 
excitement caused, whether in the 16th cent. in Rome when Fontana removed the obelisk from the Circus 
Maximus to the Piazza del Popolo, or in the 19th cent. in Paris, London, or New York. No doubt the original 
rejoicings in Eg. had been equally great, and the occasions even more important. 

K. Bossz, Der menschliche Figur in der Rundplastik der dg. Spdtzeit von der XXII. bis zur XXX. Dyn., 
1936, collects and describes a number of these statues. The places of origin, dates, materials, details, &c., are 
described with a view to discovering the sequence of developments. 

L. G. Boyp and W. C. Born, Les Groupes sanguins chez les anciens Eg. in Chron. d’Eq. 12, 41 ff., point out 
the astonishing fact that they have been able to carry out blood tests on Egn. mummies and assign them 
to their blood groups. All kinds of information interesting for the history of mankind are adumbrated by 
the new science of blood tests. In Kg. it shows that the quality of the inhabitants’ blood has scarcely varied 
since predyn. days. 

P. Branpr Collection (Amsterdam); Ptol. mummy-masks from this collection are publd. in Ex Oriente 
Lux, 4, 272, and pl. 

H. Broyner, Die Anlagen der dg. Felsgraber bis zum Mitil. Reich, is revd. shortly by Mlle WersRoucK 
in Chron. d’Eg. 12, 210 f., and at great length by v. Bisstne, OLZ 40, 499 ff. 

G. Bruns, Der Obelisk u. seine Basis auf dem Hippodrom zu Konstantinopel, is revd. by Casson in J RS 27, 
289 f. He treats almost entirely of the problems of the classical reliefs on the base. 

L(vpLow) B(cL1), Egn. Antiquities from the Pier Collection in Bull. of the Associates of Fine Arts at Yale 
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Univ. 7 (1936), 30 ff. and figs. This collection was sold by auction at the Anderson Galleries, New York, in 
March 1936. 

A. W. vay Bren, Obeliskos in PW, xvu, 2, 1705 ff., gives a short account of the use of obelisks in Eg. 
and details about the various obelisks brought to Italy and Constantinople by the Emperors. 

Capart nots. the following works in Chron. d'Eg. 12: 67, O. KorntcsBercer, Die Konstruktion der dg. 
Tir ; 67 ff., FirtH and QUIBELL, The Step Pyramid and Laver, La Pyramide a degrés; 194 f., ERman’s book 
for children, Die Welt am Nil, with a long extract on pp. 195-8; 208 f., Pitiet’s art. in Bull. Inst. fr. 36, 
L’Extraction du granit en Eg. & Vépoque pharaonique; 209, ReIsNer, The Dog which was honored by the 
King of Upper and Lower Eg. in Bull. MFA 34, calling attention to his own publn. long ago of a dog’s 
coffin; 212 f.,WrxLocr’s Egn. Statues and Statuettes ; 213 f., vax WisNGaaRDEN’s Eenige opmerkingen over de 
zoogenaamde beeldengroep van Mert-tefs, pointing out that this has been usurped by a certain Khenou who 
was attached to her funerary temple; 217 ff., Wrstock, dn Egn. Flower Boul, suggesting that seeds may 
have been sown in the bowl, so that the cow walked in yerdure rather than among lotus flowers as W. thinks; 
222 f., T. G. ALLEN, Egn. Stelae in the Field Mus. of Nat. Hist.; 227, H. Rxpu, Huru man lerde i Faraosland, 


3 227, 


a Swedish book for children. In Brooklyn Mus. Quarterly, 21 ff., C. describes 2 painted coffins of Dyn. 2] and 
later. 

G. Caton-THompsoy, E. W. Garpyer, and S. A. Hvzayyry in Bull. Inst. d@ Eg. 19, 243 ff. and pls., 
examine the new theory of the hist. of the Fayyiim Lake propounded by the Geol. Survey of Eg. They 
give more evidence, gathered in 1937, to support their own view. The Survey believes that HeRopotts 
was right in thinking that the flood water of the Nile entered Lake Moeris and flowed back into the Nile 
Valley when the inundation subsided, thus making the Lake into a vast reservoir. 

J. Curn¥, Deux noms de poisson du nourel empirein Bull. Inst. fr. 37, 35 tf., publs. some ostrr. with drawings 
of the fish called to-day kurkar, or, in the north, shal, which latter proves to be its anc. name. 

P. F. Crinron, The Connoisseur, 88 ff., figures a variety of not very good shawabtis and some scarabs 
and contributes a fairly good general art. on them. 

J. Coonsy, Brooklyn Mus. Quarterly, 189 ff., basing his remarks on an O.-K. torso received by the Mus. 
speaks of Egn. sculpture and the unsympathetic treatment it has received until recently. 

P. B. Corr, Worcester (U.S.A.) Art Mus. Annual 1, 17 £., figures and describes an uninscribed life-size 
female torso of O.-K. workmanship, which has been recently acquired by the Mus. It comes from ‘excava- 
tions in the vicinity of the Great Pyramid of Gizeh’. 

E. Darrevecir-Prissant, Notes conchyliologiques africaines in Chron. d'Eq. 12, 50 ff., names a quantity 
of shells found in Eg. and gives a short bibliography of the subject. 

D. Dusuam, Bull. MFA 35, 11 ff., describes and figures a number of objects from Tell el-‘Amarnah, 
among others a brick from the building whence came the Tell el--Amarnah Letters. It isstamped ‘ Records- 
Office of Pharaoh (to whom be) Life, Prosperity, Health’ ; 50 ff. compares the Exn. bird-trap to a 15th-cent, 
Italian one and reconstructs it. It is found to work efficiently; 70 #f., a splendid small head in green slate 
of the Saite period. It is in the naturalistic style so well known from the statue of Mentu-em-hét ; 73 f.. records 
objects received in exchange from the MMA and gives a photo. of a hawk’s head from the temenos wall of 
Senusret I’s pyramid at Lisht. Id., Naga-ed-Dér Stelae of the First Interm. Period, publs. in full detail 87 of 
these stelae, gives an attempt at classifying them into 4 groups according to date, but is not able to discover 
any development or degeneration in the workmanship (rev. by Capart in Chron. d'Eg. 12, 214 1f.). In JAOS 
56, 173 ff. and 2 pls., D. publs. a number of squeezes presented to Boston in 1878 and 1886, several of which 
were taken from scenes which have now disappeared. D. records the progress of the Eun. Dept. of the Boston 
Mus., the accessions, pubins.. lectures, &c., in the The Sizty-First Annual Report for the Year 1936, MFA, and 
contributes the Egn. section to the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy's publn. Waster Bronzes. It consists of 4 pp. 
of text, a bibliography, and figs. 42-61, each with its description. In The Connoisseur, p. 39, D. figures the 
statue of Amin and devotes half a page to its description. 

R. Dussaup in Syria 17, 93 f., revs. FEvRiER, Les Origines de la marine phénicienne, and points out 
differences between the Egn. and Phoenician ships. The Egn. ships were essentially river-boats adapted for 
sea-going. He also points out that the earliest intercourse between Eg. and Syria was by ship. 

E.S8. Eaton, Bull. MFA 35, 54 f., explains a curious picture of the O.K. It proves to be a jumping-game, 
still played by boys in Trans-Jordania. See also under Z. Saav below. 

I. E. S. Epwarps, A Toilet Scene on a Funerary Stela of the M. K.in JEA 23, 165 and pl., showsa 
lady before her table of offerings, but holding a mirror and also a towel with which she is wiping her face. 

R. Excrysacs, Ann. Serv. 37, 1f., Statuette of Yi from Elephantine, publs. a 12th-Dyn. figure, the hands 
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of which are turned up as if to receive offerings and have the words ‘offerings’ and ‘food’ inscribed on 
them. 

R. J. Forses, Bitumen and Petroleum in Antiquity, is revd. by P. Conemans in Chron. d’Eg. 12, 225f. He 
gives a useful bibliography, and like others comes to the conclusion that it could only be from the Ptol. 
period that bituminous products might have been used in Eg., and even then only very rarely. 

J.S. F. Garnor, Le Lion dans Vart ég.. Bull. Inst. fr. 37, 75 ff., studies the characteristics in the modelling 
of lion figs. during the different periods. 

H. Gavruier publs. Un curiewx monument des dynasties boubastites a Héracléopolis Magna in Ann. Serv. 
37, 16 ff. and pl. ‘The title of Amiin suggests that the sculpture, like another found at Heracleopolis, was not 
original there but was brought from the 17th Nome of the Delta. 

P. Gigert, in Chron. d’Eg. 12, 27 f., thinks one of the objects from the roval tombs at Ur shows Egn. 
influence; Le Théme de groupement des Graces avant les Grecs in L’ Antiquité Classique (Brussels) 5, 373 ff. 
carries back the idea of sculpturing the Graces dancing round the stone to 12th-Dyn. sculptures in Eg. 
He passes in review other sculptures of a similar nature from other lands. 

G. Goroy, Ann. Serv. 37, 81 ff., reports the fitting in of various fragmm., found by the French at Tanis, of 
the well-known and badly damaged statue of Senusret I which was brought to Cairo by Barsantt in 1905. 

sinc. Egn. Sculpture Lent by C. S. Gulbenkian Esq. (with 22 pls.) is a description of the objects on loan to 
the BM. The chief of these, of course, is the splendid obsidian head of Amenemhét ITI which was originally 
im the MacGregor Collection. In Chron. d’Eg. 12, 221 f., Capart revs. the work, giving valuable information 
as to previous publns, of many of the objects. Accounts of the exhibit also appear in The Museums Journal 
36, 489, and in Arch. f. Or. 12, 81 ff., OLZ 40, 678 ff. 

W. C. Hayes, Glazed Tiles from a Palace of Ramesses II at Kantir (MMA Papers, 3). A classification 
and study of the glazed tiles which have come recently in quantities from Kantir, 15 or 16 miles S. of Tanis 
(San el-Hagar). The site proves to have been an important palace-city from Sethos I to Ramesses X, that is 
to say, for a period of 200 years or so. It is with good reason that the author asks whether this was not 
really the Delta residence of the Ramessides rather than Tanis whose claims have been so warmly advocated. 
The palaces were largely lined and floored with multi-coloured faience tiles, thus antedating the well-known 
Assyrian custom by some 600 years. A short résumé is given by E. Brte-Dr Mor in Chron. d’Eg. 12, 219 f. 
Hayes publs. in Bull. MMA 32, 157 £. a writing-palette of the chief steward Amenhotpe and lists up a 
number of other objects of A. scattered in other museums. 

A. Hermann, Die Katze im Fenster uber der Tur in ZAS 73, 68 ff., studies some cases where a domestic cat 
takes the place of the better-known sphinx in the window-lattices. He asks whether it was because this was 
a favourite place for the cats to sun themselves in the winter and cool themselves in the summer; OLZ 40, 
209 ff. a long and detailed rev. by H. of FirtH-Qv1BELL and Laver’s books on the Step Pyramid. 

U. Hotscuer, The Excavation of Medinet Habu, I, is revd. by v. Bisstne in Arch. f. Or. 11, 255 ff. 

W. Hotscuer, Libyer u. ig.: Beitrdge zur Ethnologie u. Gesch. libyscher Vélkerschaften nach d. altdg. 
Quellen (Agyptol. Forschungen, Heft 4, Gluckstadt). A detailed discussion of the various Libyans, their land, 
dress, history, personal appearance, as known to us from Egn. sources. Like so many others the author 
quotes Lucan, Pharsalia x, 129, as mentioning the fair hair of some Libyans. But surely, taken in its natural 
sense the passaye contrasts the ‘Libyan’, i.e. African, hair of the one group of slaves with the fair hair of 
another unnamed group. 

Til. Ldn. News, Jan. 2, objects from a Ist-Dyn. cemetery in the Avenue of Sphinxes, Sakkarah ; restoration 
of the funerary temple of Amenhotpe son of Hapu at Thebes; Feb. 13, mummy and objects from the tomb of 
Hat-nufer, mother of Senmut ; Feb. 27, plan of the tomb of Sabu of Dyn. 1 at Sakkarah including the unique 
schist bowl; Mar. 6, O.-K. alabasters and a Rom. bath from Edfu; June 12, the discovery of a park for 
sacred ibises and their vast necropolis at Hermopolis West; July 3, reproductions of Mrs. Brunton’s 
paintings of Cleopatra, the queen of king Teti, and a pectoral of Tuttankhamin; July 31, the first Hittite 
sculpture from Cilicia ; Oct. 9, decorated pottery with Cretan connexions from Tell Atchana near Antioch ; 
Oct. 16, objects from Megiddo including some Egn. ones; Oct. 23, Egyptianizing ivories and other objects 
from Megiddo; Noy. 27, Egn. and Egyptianizing objects from Lachish; Dec. 11, Romano-Egn. hair-nets 
and caps in the Field Mus., Chicago. 

G, JEQUIER writes in the Gazette de Lausanne, Jan. 24, exposing once more the fallacies and absurdities 
of pyramidology. It seems that this peculiarly Anglo-Saxon and German aberration has been gaining 
ground recently in the French world. The art. is reprinted in Chron. d’Eg. 12, 147 ff. 

P. Jovevet in C.-R. Ac. Inscr. B.-L., 1936, 239 ff., discusses the Treasure from Et-Tid. 
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L. Kemer in Bull. Inst. d’Eg. 19, 147 ff., makes some preliminary remarks on the study of the pig in 
Anc. Eg. The native figures and drawings only show the wild boar, while the Graeco-Rum. terracottas show 
the Indian pig (Sus vittatus) which fattens easily, and was apparently introduced into Ey. only in classical 
times. 

A. Lansrye, Bull. MAMA 32, 285 f., figures and describes various U.-K. objects received by the MMA 
from Boston in exchange. They include an unfinished statuette of Menkauré exhibiting the methods of 
the sculptor. 

H. Larsen, On Baking in Eg. during the M. K. in Acta Archaeologica (Copenhagen) 1936, pp. 51-7. 
A careful study of a baking-oven, bread moulds, and the method of employment, based on tinds at Abu 
Ghalib in the W. Delta. 

A. P, Latriz, The Fayiim Portraits Painted in Wax, Technical Studies in the Field of the Fine Arts 6,17 f., 
adds some remarks to Miss Dow’s in vol. 5. 
naturally it required a technique of its own. 

J. Lerpovitcn in Bull. Inst. d'Eg. 19, 81 ff., publs. two stelae of the goddess Kadesh; the one at Moscow 
from the Golenischeff Collection, the other in Cairo from Ehnasyvah. Both are in a very poor condition. 

I. Lexova, Ane. Egn. Dances, is shortly revd. by A. HERMANN in OLZ 40, 22 f. 


G. Lovgianorr, Ann. Serv. 37, 219 ff., publs. a number of objects from the tomb of Pediamendpet 
which are now scattered in many museums. 


His students painted quite easily with melted wax, though 


A. Lucas in JEA 23, 27 ff., publs. Notes on Myrrh and Stacte. He here recurs to a subject on which there 
is infinite confusion in modern as well as anc. times, discussing such things as resins, myrrh, frankincense, 
and other incense materials. In considering the anc. stacte he arrives at conclusions which are different from 
STEUVER’s and which seem more probable. 

G. pE Manteyer, Les Origines de l'Europe, u: le sitedel Eg. An amazing outpouring of learning to do 
with an original universal alphabet, the original homeland of the Arvans, pyramidology, &c. 

H. pz Morant, Chron. d’Eg. 12, 29 ff., 162, has a well documented art. on Le Chat dans Cart ¢g.; also writes 
in La Nature (Paris), 385 f., La Verrerie dans Canc. Eg. with figs. (apart points out in Chron. d'Fg. 12, 214, 
that the Menkheperré mentioned is not Tuthmosis III but the king of Dyn. 21. 

At long last the 2nd fasc. of NEWBERRY’s Funerary Statuettes and Model Sarcophagi has appeared in the 
CCG. The pls. are still to come. 

1. Nosuy, The Arts in Ptol. Egypt, gives an excellent account of the situation as between Greeks and Exns. 
and its result on the architecture and sculpture of the time. 

J.M. Paut, Le Massage a travers les dges in Aesculape 27 shows on p. 15 an O.-K, sculpture from Sakkarah 
of masseurs at work on the fingers and toes of their patients. For Ezyptologists the sculpture will be better 
seen in WreszinskI, Atlas, 1, Pl. 23. 

J. Perctva contributes a most valuable illustrated art. Cereals of Anc. Eg.and Mesopotamia to Nature, 
Aug. 15, 1936. The corn discovered in the tombs of Anc. Ey. is invariably Emmer wheat (7'riticum dicorcum) 
and barley. Two kinds of barley were cultivated in Anc. Ey.. Bere barley (Hordeum rulgare) and Six-rowed 
barley (H. herastichon). No other form of wheat than Emmer was cultivated in Eg. down to the end of the 
Dynastic period. This being so, we must assume that the two words bd (and suvt refer to some technical 
difference in the one type of Emmer. Very little ancient grain has been rescued from Mesopotamia, but 
what has been is Emmer and barley as in Eg. Small Emmer comes from Arpachiyah, but a large Rivet wheat 
from Jemdet Nasr. Thisis Triticum turgidum, asuperior type of Emmer, such as is grown in Abyssinia to-day. 

Perris publs. another vol. of his Catalogue of the Collection at University College, The two small 
catalogues of The Funeral Furniture of Eg. and of Stone and Metal Vases are bound inl vol. The Funeral 
Furniture is not illustrated by pls. but is a discussion of the various classes of objects with descriptions of 
many and references to the publns. Stone and Metal Vases carries on the tradition of the other vols., with 
many pls. arranged in type series and full discussion of the development of cach and much other informa- 
tion. Dr. M. Murray revs. P.’s Shabtis in Man, 69 f£., and notes that this is at present the only work dealing 
with so numerous a class of Egn. antiquities. NEW BERRY's vols. in CCG are now in process of appearing, 
P. has a number of short arts. in Syro-Egypt 1,9 ff. New Tools in Archaeology refers to the results obtainable 
by drawing frequency curves of the occurrence of objects and the study of racial characteristics in skulls ; 
18 £. revs. Reisver’s Devel. of the Eqn. Tomb, pointing out the entirely hypothetical nature of the super- 
structures R. gives to the Royal Tombs of Abydos. 

A. Prasxorr in Bull, Inst. fr. 37, 29 ff., studies a curious statuette of Bes of the Ptol. age. and discusses 
the various types of this god. 
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Cu. Picarp, Un Tombeau royal 4 Saqqarah in J. Sav., 241 ff., is an appreciation of the Step-Pyramid 
complex taken almost entirely from the work of Laver, FIRTH, and QUIBELL. 

M. Prerer calls attention in OLZ 40, 472, to Horwitz’s art. on Egn. and Assyrian siege-engines publd. 
in Zeis. fur hist. Waffen- und Kostiimkunde, 1932, and, 354 ff., revs. Ensan’s Die Welt am Nil. 

E. 8. G. Roprysoy, 4 Gold Comb- or Pin-head from Eg. in JHS 57, 79, publs. a strange group in classical 
style of the early 3rd cent. B.c. It represents Demeter, Persephone, and Harpocrates, the latter in an un- 
usual form. 

G. Roeper, Ag. Bronzewerke, publs. 44 pls. and many figs. of the numerous bronzes in the Pelizaeus-Mus., 
Hildesheim. He does not confine himself to the statuettes, tools, and implements, but also studies the 
methods of manufacture, and then attempts to distinguish the craftmanship of Lower, Middle, and Upper 
Eg. He had begun this type of inquiry in his Statuen dg. Kéniginnen. In a work of the size of the present 
there must be shortcomings. For instance the animal, PI. 34, g and § 239, is inscribed to Horus of Letopolis. 
Yet R. calls it an ichneumon, though it is not like one, but is like a shrewmouse, which we know was 
sacred at that city. Figs. i, k, 1, though called ichneumons, are also shrewmice. Fig. h is, however, an 
ichneumon, and a very good one. It is quite unlike the others. v. Bissrne points out a number of defects 
in his long rev., OLZ 40, 727 ff. Chron. d’Eg. 12, 63, R. makes an addition to his art. Vier Statuen in Ann. 
Inst. phil. hist. or. 3 (1935). 

A. Rowr, Catalogue of Egn. Scarabs, Scaraboids, Seals, and Amulets in the Palestine Archaeol. Mus., 
Cairo, 1936, is much more than its title indicates. It gives a detailed list of Egn. contacts with Syria from 
Predyn. days to the time of Alexander. The scarabs are fully illustrated, grouped, classified, and tabulated. 
Finally a graph is given to indicate the extent to which the various periods are represented. The most 
common naturally turn out to be the Hyksos period and that of Dyns. 18 and 19. At the end of the book 
various other Egn. objects from Palestine are discussed, notably an axe from the River Adonis dating from 
Khufu or Sahuré. Indices of every sort complete this admirable vol. 

Z. Saap, Ann. Serv. 37, 212 ff., adds to Eatoy’s information in Bull. MFA that the O0.-K. high-jump is 
played in modern Eg. as well as in Transjordania. In Eg. it is called khazza lawizza. 

Sales: Mar. 2, a collection was sold by Christie; Nov. 9-12, E. GuiiHov’s collection of rings was sold 
by Sotheby ; Nov. 23-5 the collection of W. M. Menstye was sold at Amsterdam by Mensing & Fils (Frederik 
Muller & Cie). 

A. ScnarrF in OLZ 40, 288 ff., revs. at some length Caton-THompson and GARDNER’s The Desert Fayum. 
He would like to bring the date of the older neolithic culture down from the authors’ 5000 B.c. to 4000 B.c., 
which seems to leave an extremely short time for many happenings. He also says that MenGHrn and BirTEL 
have since fixed the Qasr es-Sagha to the O.K., whereas the authors of the book under rev. did not care to 
decide between the O.K. and M.K. Together with Mencun,, S. assists KorpP in his hist. of archaeol. in the 
Near East. This sect. occupies pp. 61-6 of W. Orro’s Handbuch der Archaol. 

W. Scucsart in Gnomon, 218 f., revs. von Bisstnc, Ag. Kultbilder d. Ptolomaier- u. Romerzeit, making 
some useful remarks on the various forms given to such gods as Serapis, Isis, Canopus, and others. 

M.S. Suaw in JME£OS 21, 23 f., gives a detailed verbal description of a mummy and its coffin now in the 
Manchester Mus., but unfortunately gives no photos. It is that of a certain divine father of Amin, Khary, 
son of Ankh-pa-khred and Merit-Amin, of Dyn. 19. IJbid., 51 ff., S. gives the essence of W. C. Hayes, Royal 
Sarcophagi of the XVIIIth Dynasty. 

A.W. SHorter in BM Quart. 11, 32 f., publs. a head from a hollow-cast bronze fig. of Ramesses II, and 
a stone fig. of Taurt with a lion’s head and mane. 

W.S. Smiru, in JEA 23, 17 ff. and pls., reconstitutes a good part of Atet’s wall from which came the 
famous Médim geese, collecting the fragmm. from a variety of Museums. 

C. V. Sorver, Egn. Shipping of about 1500 B.C., is a transln. and reworking in The Mariner's 
Mirror 22, 430 ff. with pls., figs., and maps, of his book in Danish, Puntlandets Genopdagelse c. 1500 f. C. 
It deals primarily with Punt and the voyage thither under Hatshepsut, but also with Egn. shipping in 
general. 

J. L. Starkey, in PEQ, 228 ff. and pls.. reports from Lachish scarabs of Hyksos kings and many of later 
kings, also a bowl with a hieratic inscr. of the 13th-12th cents. B.c. Another important piece is the dagger 
which can be definitely dated as not later than 1600 B.c. It bears signs of the Sinaitic script and another 
sien which occurs in Crete and the Aegean. 

G. SvetyvorrF in ZAS 73, 122 f., publs. a beautiful vase-stand in pierced bronze. The designs are of 
regular N.-K. type, and the object is now in the Field Mus., Chicago. 
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R. O. Srever returns to the study of incense in his U'ber das wohlriechende Natron bei d. alten Ag. This 
is a much larger work than his original one Myrrhe u. Stakte. 


J. VaNDIER publs. in Syria 18, 174 ff. and 2 pls., the Asiatic treasure from Et-Tad dating to the reign of 
Amenemhet IT. 

V. VIkENTIEFF publs. P. Boprovsky's Collection of Antiquities (Paris) and devotes a long comparative 
study to the remarkable polytheistic statuette from Antioch. It is a combination of Taurt and Horus 
the Child. 

G. A. Watnwricut, The Pyramids of Meroe in a Japanese Colour-Print in Antig., 229 ff. and 2 pls.. 
shows that CarLuavn’s pls., publd. in Paris in 1823, had reached Japan and had been used by an artist 
there before 1829. This also witnesses to the interest shown by the Japanese in the outside world even in 
the days of their strict seclusion; in JEA 23, 125 ff... W. revs. in considerable detail Catoy-THompson and 
Garber, The Desert Fayum; ibid., 127 #f., Borcuarnt, Einiges zur dritten Bauperiode d. grussen Pyramide 
bet Gise; ibid., 129, he mentions B. Stewart's Hist. and Significance of the Great Pyramid, though it proves 
to be only a pyramidological book. 

M. Werprovck in Chron. d'Eg. 12, 211 f., mentions the great publn. of ostrr. from Dér cl-Madinah by 
VANDIER D’ABBADIE. The first of these vols. concerns the animals and the last the satirical drawings. 
Bull. des Mus. roy. @ Art et d’ Hist. 9, 36 ff., W. publs. a number of pieces of sculpture from the Mentuhotpe 
temple at Dér el-Bahari which are now in Brussels. 

W. D. van WisNGAARDEN publs. and discusses the group in the Leiden Mus. showing Mertitefs, another 
woman, and a boy named Khenu, Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen uit het Rijksmus. van Oudheden te 
Leiden, Nieuwe Reeks, 17, 1 ff.; and 9 ff., a study of an O.-K. statuctte of a woman grinding corn, with 
remarks on the extension of the saddle quern. In Ex Oriente Lux 4, 261 f. and pl., he publs. a bronze fig. of 
a bat, and 262 a M.-K. head of black granite. 

H. A. WINK er, Volker u. Volkerbewegungen im vorgeschichtlichen Oberag. im Lichte neuer Felsbilderfunde 
(Stuttgart). gives some specimens of the rock-engravings, and makes a preliminary division of them into 
groups, with an attempt to date them in terms of Egn. pre-hist. and hist. 

H. E. Wintrock, Bull. MMA 32, 173 ff., describes the reconstituting of a lady's head-dress from the 
separate pieces. The result is convincing though unique, and gives more a medieval than an Egn., effect ; 
in MMA 67th Annual Report, 17 f., W. gives a résumé of the Eyn. Dept.’s activities. Jd., The Private Life 
of the Anc. Egns. is appreciatively mentioned by SPIEGEL in OLZ 40, 93. 

W. Wreszinsk1, dtlas x. altag. Kulturgesch., Teil ILL, Lief. 1-3, publs. a number of 0.-K scenes. Pl. 1 is 
unique in showing the artist at his easel which has ratchets for propping the board at the desired angle. 
Pl. 17 also has a scene which is probably unique. It has already been publd. in Davies, Ptahhetep and 
Akhethetep, and shows the farmyard including 1,225 swans. Pls. 25,26 give the well-known circumcision 
scenes, and 23, 24 the less well-known ones of massage. Pls. 33-5 include metal-casters, and boat-builders 
appear on Pl. 36. 


2. Art and Architecture 


A. GENERAL 

H. Brunner, Aeg. Kunst (Die Kunst dem Volke, 85; Munchen, 36 pp., 70 figs.). A brief description of 
the achievements of Egn. art under the conditions imposed forms a useful introduction to a series of excellent 
photos., so well selected to portray the many sides of the subject as to be of use to others than the general 
Treader. 

A. Buace contributes a sect. on Eg. (pp. 11-47, 16 figs.. 8 pls.) to Oldtidens Kunst i Europa og Asien 
(Verdens Kunsthistorie), Oslo. 

G. Carorri, L'arte dell’ antico Eyitto (304 pp., 325 figs., 8 pls., Milan). A posthumous work brought out, 
perhaps inadvisably, by E. TEa. 

Capart, Les Limites de Tart ég. in Bull. de UOffice Internationale des Insts. d’ Arch. et @ Hist. de Cart, 
Paris, 3, 34 ff. This important subject is somewhat querulously treated in an exposition of the many cases 
in which the supposed limitations of Egn. art were surmounted. 

W. Deowna in Les Limites de art ¢g. (ibid., 93 ff.) replies to Cavart. Valuable as a brief but lucid estimate 
by a classicist of the gulf between the art of Ey. and that of Greece after the archaic period had been left 
behind, setting forth the infinitely greater freedom and promise of Gk. art. but stopping short of an explana- 
tion how the Gk. could make the transition from primitive to realistic art which Eg. found impossible, and 
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the admission that, since the transition is a possible one, Eg. will also provide approaches to what was out 
of the question for her as a general advance. 

Egyptische Kunst en Beschaving in het Rijksmuseum van Oudheden (te Lezden), The Hague, 119 pp., 28 figs. 
An enlarged and better printed edn. of the 1928 guide to the Egn. collection in Leyden Mus. Some of the 
additional illusts. are much more than just adequate. 

W. Wreszrysxi, Atlas zur altég. Kulturgesch., admirably continued by H. Grapow and H. Scuirer, 
has progressed as far as the 3rd issue of Part III. Revd. by Drioron in Rev. arch., 293 f. 


B. ContrisvuTions OF RESTRICTED SCOPE 

A. P. Lavrie, The Fayum Portraits painted in Wax in Technical Studies in the Field of the Fine Arts 6, 1, 
17 f. A brief claim that painting in wax was a simpler matter than has generally been assumed. 

Master Bronzes selected from Museums and Collections in America, Buffalo. A finely illustrated catalogue 
of an exhibition at Buffalo, N.Y., with an interesting account of methods of casting. An introduction in 
5 pp. to the Egn. section (Figs. 42-61) is by D. Dunnam. Revd. by v. Fatkz in Pantheon, 210 ff. 

I. Nosuy, The Arts in Ptol. Eg., London, 153 pp., 18 pls. This book is welcome both for itself and on 
account of the nationality of the author, who seems to have made western standards of thoroughness and 
documentation his own. The title is a little deceptive, however. The book deals with the influence of 
Greece on Egn. art, or rather with her failure to exert it. In this domain Greece and Eg. remain apart 
to the end. Revd. by Farrman in Ann. Arch. Anthr. 24, 172 ff. 

K. Pritcer, The Art of the Third and Fifth Dyns. in JEA 23, 7 ff. A briefly sketched suggestion that 
5th-Dyn. art, inspired chiefly from Lower Eg., carries on the imaginative art of the 3rd, and that the art 
forms of the 4th Dyn., under the influence of Upper Eg., break into this development. 

A. Scuarrr, Egn. Portrait Sculpture in Antig. 11, 174 ff., 8 pls. The author reduces the attainment of 
portraiture by Egn. statuary to extremely small proportions, identification being assured by the inscr. 
The body was an ideal one. The face only came near being a copy at periods when conventions were subject 
to strain, as at the zenith of the M.K., the El-‘Amarnah period, and about 500 B.c. 

VANDIER D’ABBADIE, Catalogue des ostrr. figurés de Deir el Médineh, Fasc. 2 (Flles. Inst. fr., , 2), 
156 pp., pls. 37-92. This second part deals mainly with persons instead of animals. Most of the plates are 
coloured or tinted by the skilful hand of the authoress. They exhibit the Egn. draughtsman at his ease and 
following his fancy, and, though divisible into classes, show large variation and individuality. 


C. Marrerrat InpIRECTLY PROVIDED 

A few books may be cited that contain helpful illustrations. 

Anc. Egn, Sculpture lent by C. S. Gulbenkian, Esq. A catalogue of the temporary exhibition at the BM 
with text by S. Ssmru and I. E. S. Epwarps and 32 admirable photos of this exceptionally select collection. 
No. 16 should not be dated before Dyn. 19. The famed obsidian head is rightly ascribed to the M.K., as 
against Ranke. Revd. fully and informatively by E. Zippert in Arch. f. Or. 12, 81 ff.; also in Ann. Arch. 
Anthr. 24, 169, and OLZ 40, 678 ff. 

Catalogue of Egn. and Classical Antiquities from the Collection formed by Frederick Temple, First Marquess 
of Dufferin and Ava, Christie, London, 8 pp., 3 pls. Representations of a royal statue in limestone (end of 
Dyn. 187), a granite Sakhmet (Dyn. 18), and a cedarwood mummy-case (Saite). 

H. Grarow and H. Scuirer, Hine ungewéhnliche Darstellung der Sonnenbarken in ZAS 73, 97 ff. A 
peculiar convention replacing a perspectival view. 

In Memoriam L. Earle Rowe reproduces a good O.-K. bust in wood from the Rhode Island School of 
Design. 

G. Loup in Il. Ldn. News, Oct. 27, 707 ff., (fine ivories from Megiddo). 

F. B. R., Tod (Flles. Inst. fr., 17) shows fine fragmm. of M.-K. sculpture. 

C. Rosicuon and A. VaRitiz, En Egypte. A bright picture-book with exceptional photos., architectural 


and otherwise. The portico of the temple of Hibis, Khargeh (No. 60), should have been cited as a clever 
restoration (by M. Bararze). 


D. Reviews oF Works PUBLISHED BEFORE 1937 


Of F. W. v. Bisse, Aeg. Kunstgesch. at length and critically by R. ANTHES in Phil. Woch. 57, 603 ff 
Also in OLZ 40, 20 ff., and in ZDMG 91, 515 f. 
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Of N. M. Daviss, Anc. Egn. Paintings, at length by C. R. Witt1ams in Am. Journ. Phil. 41, 638 ff. 
Also in Apollo 37, 45; Burlington Mag., 99 ff.; Chron. @’Eg. 12, 64 ff.; OLZ 40, 285 ff. 

Of H. Ranxe, The Art of anc. £g.in Burlington Mag., 54; Connoisseur, 44 f.; Pantheon, 33. 

Of H. Scudrsr, Das altdg. Bildnis, at some length by W. Hétscuer in OLZ 40, 697 f. 

Of VanvIgR D’ABBanIE, Catalogue des Ostrr. Jigurés, Fasc. 1. in Aeg. 17, 301. 


3. Conservation 

H. Cuevrizr, Rapport sur les travaux de Karnak (1936-1937), in Ann. Serv. 37, 173 ff., gives an account, 
with illusts., of the restoration of walls round the Sacred Lake, the consolidation of architraves, a gate and 
a staircase in the Hypostyle Hall, the strengthening of a lintel in the temple of Khonsu, and other improve- 
ments. 

In a rev. of G. JEquier, Le Monument funér. de Pepi II: 1, Le tombeau royal (1936), A. M. Buackman 
points to J.’s work on the underground passages and chambers as a valuable lesson in methods; Ann. 
Arch. Anthr. 24, 170 ff. 

J.-P. Lavzr, Note sur divers travaux effectués & Saqqarah en 1936 et 1937, Ann. Serv. 37, 103 ff., with pl, 
describes his work near the pyramid of Wenis, the excavation, reconstruction, and protection of walls and 
reliefs in several mastabahs ; he has also rediscovered blocks from the temple of Wenis (too carefully hidden 
by Barsanrt in 1901), made arrangements for storing blocks from Djeser’s temple, and completed the electric 
light system in the Serapeum and the mastabah of Ti. 

Another art. by Laver, Rapport sur les restaurations effectuées en 1936-1937 dans les monuments de Zoser 
@ Saqgarah, in Ann. Serv. 37, 96 ff., describes, with pls., his restoration of the papyrus-colunmns, the facade 
of the ‘Southern House’ and the serdab (in which a cast of the original statue has been placed), and his 
identification of many parts of columns from the entrance to the enclosure. 

H. E. Wintocs, An Egn. Headdress, in Bull. MMA 32, 173 ff., gives an account of the reconstruction 
of an elaborate 18th-Dyn. head-dress for a woman, consisting of strings of gold rosettes, originally inlaid 
with carnelian and glass. 


4. Demotic Studies 


W. F. Epczrton, Medinet Habu Graffiti: Facsimiles, includes a large number of dem. copies, many of 
considerable length. Transliterations and translns. of these are promised by E. in a forthcoming vol. Briefly 
revd. by R. O. Facuxner, JEA 23, 268. 

W. Enicusen, Demotische Lesesticke, 1, one of the two outstanding contributions to dem. studies, is revd. 
by H. Gravow in an interesting summary, Zur Erforschungsgeschichte des Demotischen (OLZ 40, 478 ff.). 

The other is F. Lu. Grreriru, Catalogue of the Dem. Graffiti of the Dodecaschoenus. This monumental work 
contains facsimiles (prepared by Mrs. GRIFFITH) and translns. with comms. of 508 graffiti, of which 450 were 
recorded on the various buildings of Philae. The bulk of these are proscynemata—in some cases no more than 
the name of the visitor is written—many of which were the work of priests or others of the staff of the temple 
concerned. A few contain biographical detail, and there is interesting material as to the nature of temple gifts 
and the upkeep of festivals, &c. The grafliti include a small number of legal records, mostly oaths. The most 
interesting is the long inscr.—the longest dem. graffito known—left by the envoy of king Teqriramane of 
Meroé to Rome (i.e. the Rom. emperor or some representative of his?) in the middle of the 3rd cent. a.v. 
(Philae 416). The importance of the work, however, lies in its contribution to lexicography and, above all, 
palaeography. There are 284 pages of indices containing facsimiles (apart from the vol. of facsimiles of the 
complete texts) of the significant variations of all words, numerals, names, ctc., found in the graffiti arranged 
to show the transition from the most normal to the most unrecognizable orthographies. Many of the graffiti 
here recorded will soon be illegible owing to the latest heightening of the dam at Aswan. Many had already 
perished long before this book was printed. and are recorded from squeezes or copies made by copyists from 
the time of Napoleon’s expedition onwards. GrirriTH had access to all the known material of this kind, and 
the willingness of his contemporaries, BENEDITE, HEss, SPIEGELBERG, ERMAN, GRapow, and RoEDER—to 
mention the most obvious—in putting unpubld. work at his disposal in order that he might make a standard 
collection is the highest tribute that could be paid to his scholarship. Revd. by Serpxt in AVGR 29, 245 ff. 

An alabaster block with incised Gk. inserr. has been identified by O. GvuERAtD as the upper part of the 
stela of Moschion, long since preserved in Berlin. The dem. inscrr. were publd. by REeviLiovt in Rev. 
égyptol, 2, 272 ff., and formed the basis of E. Boupirer’s Meétrique démotique. GUERAUD discusses the stela 
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and transls. both the old and the new Gk. poems on it in La Stéle gréco-démotique de Moschion (Bull. Soc. 
arch. d’ Alex. 31, N.S. 9, 161 ff.). 

N. J. Retcu, The Papyrus-Archive in the Philadelphia University Mus. (The Papp. from Dira‘ aba 
Naga), 1 (Mizraim 7, 11 f., pls. 1-10), revises his descriptive list (Mizraim 2, 13 ff.) of docs. I-XI of 
this important dem. archive, and gives photographic reproductions (much reduced in size, but very clear) of 
does. III-XI and XIV, all hitherto unpubld. 

FE. Srerpr’s valuable Demotische Urkundenlehre nach d. frithptolemdischen Texten, Miinch. Beitr. 27, and 
his joint review-art. with B. H. Srricker of Tuompson’s Family Archive from Siut (Studien zu Pap. BM. 
eg. 10591, Z. Sav. 57, 272 ff.) are notd. in the Graeco-Roman Bibliography, § 6 A (v), p. 107, above. 

T. C. Skeat, The Reigns of the Ptolemies. With Tables for Converting Egn. Dates to the Julian System 
(Mizraim 6, 7 ff.), besides providing an elaborate ready-reckoner, is an extremely convenient statement of 
the publd. Gk. and dem. evidence for Ptol. chronology, with valuable nn. on all the controversial points. 

B. H. Stricker, Etudes de grammaire ég. (Acta Or. 16, 81 ff.), shows that sdm-f in dem. has always perfect 
sense and never historic past; and in Notices sur le pap. dém. 30616 du Musée des Antiquités au Caire (ibid., 
85 ff.) contributes 16 pages of grammatical nn. on Setne, with a short reasoned statement of his attitude 
towards the transcr. of dem. 

Sir H. Taompson, Note on t hyr(-t) in Boundaries of Ptol. Conveyances of Land (JEA 23, 258) shows that 
this fem. word has no connexion with the similarly spelt masc. hyr, ‘street’, but (with its variants) is ‘the 
same as the word hre-t, ‘food’, frequently found in dem., and in Cop. ope’, and=Gk. zpogy (for rpodeior), 
‘a feeding-place’, with special ref. to the quarters of sacred animals and birds. 


5. Excavations and Explorations 


A. Ecypt AND THE SUDAN 


Sesebi. Excavations begun by the EES uncovered three temples in a single block dating from the 
4th year of Amenophis IV, the central temple having a small crypt beneath with reliefs of Amenophis IV 
and the Queen in the company of various gods. The figures of the King and Queen had been hacked out. 
See JEA 23, 117 and 145 ff.; Chron. d’Eg. 12, 190 ff.; AJSL 53, 203 and 54, 74; Nature, July 10; Times, 
July 5. See also § 15, p. 237 f. 

‘Anibah. The 2nd vol. of the report of the Antiq. Dept. Miss. archéol. de Nubie 1929-34 describes the 
buildings and temple in the town, the N.-K. cemetery and the tomb of Penniit. The results of the Ernst v. 
Sieglin Exped. of 1912 and of the Eckley B. Coxe Jnr. Exped. of the Univ. of Pennsylvania of 1910 are 
also embodied in the report. See G. Srernporrr, Aniba, 2. Band, mit Beitrégen von D. Marcgs, H. 
Scuier u. W. Worr, Gliickstadt, in 2 parts, text and pls. 

Edfu. The excavations of the Inst. fr. together with the Univ. of Warsaw were concerned with rubbish 
mounds west of the temple of Horus, of which the top levels were of the Rom. town, with houses of the Ptol. 
period beneath, and with the Egn. necropolis at the bottom. Here 9 untouched tombs were found, of which 
the oldest was that of Pepy-nefer, governor of Edfu in Dyn. 6. Some fine objects of this date came from the 
tombs. See Jil. Ldn. News, Mar. 6, 403; Chron. d'Eg. 12, 185 f£.; Forsch. u. Fortschr. 18, 273 ff.; Arch. f. Or. 
12, 94; Jahrb. d. Arch. Inst. (Archdologischer Anzeiger, Beiblatt) 52, H. 1-2, 270 ff. 

El-Kab. The exped. of the Fondation Eg. Reine Elisabeth under Capart reports that the temple was 
built under Dyn. 18 and had 3 sanctuaries, being successively enlarged down to the time of Nectanebo II. 
A smaller temple to the W. was dedicated to Thoth. Several statues and bas-reliefs with names of kings 
from Dyns. 18 to 30 were discovered. See Chron. d’Fg. 12, 132 ff.; Bull. Acad. Roy. Belg. (Classe des Lettres), 
p- 12; Ann. Serv. 37, 3 ff. 

Gebelén. The Italian Egyptol. Exped. announces the discovery of tombs of Dyns. 1 to 5. See Chron. 
@Eg. 12, 168, also Oriente Moderno 17, 357; Chicago Daily News, May 1. 

Et-Tud. For further arts. on the treasure previously reported see Chron. @Eg. 12, 21 ff.; C.-R. Ac. 
Inscr. B.-L., 1936, 239 ff.; Syria 18, 174 ff. This season’s excavations of the Louvre have revealed a sacred 
lake of two basins, with fragmm. of statues and Christian pottery. For further details see Chron. d’Eg. 12, 
157 ff., 170 f.; Egn. Gazette, Apr. 13; AJSL 53, 262. A complete report of the excavations of the Inst. fr. 
for the past few years has appeared, viz. F. B[Isson DE La] R[oqueE]: T'éd (1934 & 1936), Cairo. 

Armant. The EES under O. H. Myers has this season continued the exacavation of the Ptol. temple, 
in which well-preserved blocks from earlier structures, ranging in date from Dyn. 11 to 26, were discovered. 
The investigation of a hillock named Kom el-‘Abd at the edge of the desert was also undertaken. This was 
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found to be a building of unbaked brick, the bricks bearing the name of Amenophis III. Further under- 
takings included the excavation of a pan-grave cemetery and of a Cop. monastery, and the further 
investigation of the ‘Saharan’ civilization, of which pottery had been found previously. For this purpose 
a desert exped. under Dr. WINKLER explored the E. desert between Luxor and Armant and brought back 
many photos. of rock-drawings. It is hoped that further traces of the ‘Saharan’ people will be found later 
by a similar exped. into the W. desert. Interesting hierogl. inserr., introducing a new queen and princesses 
of Dyn. 18, are reported from the road from Armant to Nag‘ Hammadi. See Chron. @ Eg. 12,171 ff.; JEA 23, 
117; Geograph. Journ. 87, 95 f.; Arch. f. Or. 11, 275 f.; Egn. Gazette, May 18. 

Thebes (Karnak). For a report on work of the Antig. Dept. in 1933-6 see Ann. Serv. 36, 131 ff. For that 
of 1986-7 see Ann. Serv. 37, 173 ff. H. Ricks gives a further account of the small temple of Hatshepsut 
and Tuthmosis III in Ann. Serv. 37, 71 ff. 


Thebes (Valley of Queens). A short not. of the activities of the Italian Egyptol. Exped. in Chron. a@ Eg. 12, 
180. See also Oriente Moderno 17, 357. 


Thebes (Kurnat Mur‘ai). See Ann. Serv. 37, 33, for the report of the finding of the pedestal of a statue 
of Ramesses IT. 

Thebes (Kom el-Hétén). On the discovery of the temple of Amenhotpe, son of Hapu, see further in 
Chron. d’Eg. 12, 174 ff. and 211; Rev. arch. 9, 82 f.; Ill. Ldn. News, Jan. 2. 

Thebes (Dér el-Madinah). The reports of the excavations of the Inst. fr. 1933-4 have been publd., 
viz. B. Bruyire: Rapport sur les fouilles de Deir el Médineh (1933 & 1934), le partie: la nécropole de louest; 
2me partie: la nécropole de lest, Cairo. 

Thebes (Shékh ‘Abd el-Kurnah). For a full account of the MMA exped. 1935-6 see Bull. MMA, Jan., 
sect. u. Summary in Ill. Ldn. News, Feb. 13, 272; Scientific American, Nov., 266 ff.; New York Times, 
Jan. 17; Life, Jan. 25; AJSL 53, 204. 

Thebes (El-Khokhah). The Antiq. Dept. report the discovery of an inscribed tomb-chamber with 2 in- 
scribed sarcophagi. Ann. Serv. 37, 37 f. 

El-Mustagiddah. G. Bruwton’s report (Mostagedda and the Tasian culture with a chapter by G. M. 
Moray, London) explains the findings of the BM exped. in 1928-9 in great detail, with new material for 
the study of the Badarian and Tasian cultures. 

Tell el--Amarnah. The excavation of the Great Palace was completed by the EES and some buildings 
of uncertain purpose cleared. Among the objects found are mentioned a relief showing the transport of an 
obelisk, a complete Mycenaean vase, a Cypriot vase still containing fluid, and some fragmm. of relief and 
fayence. See Chron. d’Eg. 12, 180 f.; Arch. f. Or. 11, 276 ff.; JEA 23, 118 f. 

Tanah el-Gebel. The Egn. Univ. Exped. announces the discovery of a large Rom. well near the tomb of 
Petosiris, and of a number of subterranean galleries in which the sacred animals of Thoth were buried. 
See Chron. d’Eg. 12, 185; Ill. Ldn. News, June 12, 1088 f.; AJSL 54, 73 £.; Arch. f. Or. 12, 94 f. 

El-Eshminzn. The account of the German expedition’s excavations in 1935 is publd. in Mitt. deutsch. 
Inst. Kairo 7, 1 ff. 

Madinat Madi. See Arch. f. Or. 11, 402 £., for a further summary of the excavations of the archaeol. 
exped. of the Royal Univ. of Milan. 

Sakkdrah. Frrra and Quipett, Excavations at Saggara: The Step Pyramid, 2 vols., Cairo, and Laver, 
Fouilles & Saqqara: La pyramide a degrés, 2 vols., Cairo, are revd. in Chron. d’Eg. 12, 67 ff. The latter is revd. 
at great length by Cu. Prcarp in J. Sav., 241 ff. (Un Tombeau royal de la [Ile Dyn. a Saqgarah). A further 
discovery was made by the Antiq. Dept. under W. B. Emery, that of the tomb of Sabu, an official of Dyn. 1, 
in which the body was in its original position, unembalmed. See Chron. d'Eg. 12, 163; Il. Ldn. News, 
Feb. 27, 348 f.; Egn. Gazette, Feb. 10, Feb. 11, Mar. 1; Discovery, March, 88; Jfuseum News, Mar. 15, 3; 
AJSL 53, 259 f.; Arch. f. Or. 12, 93 f.; Times, Apr. 16, Apr. 23; Vew York Times, Apr. 16. Various activities 
of the Antiq. Dept. in Ann. Serv. 37, 103 ff. 

Ma‘adi. Mexcutn and Amer, The Excavations of the Egn. Univ. in the Neolithic site at Maadi, 2nd prelim. 
report (season 1932), Cairo, 1936, is revd. by R. Prrriont in Anthropos 32, 307. 

Fustdt. Ann. Serv. 37, 58 ff., contains an account of the clearance by the Antig. Dept. of a rock tomb 
containing a large number of sarcophagi. Further reports speak of the discovery of a tomb containing an 
enormous sarcophagus with a normal-sized coffin within. See Chron. d’Eg. 12, 183 f.; Egn. Gazette, Feb. 17; 
AJSL 53, 257 £. 

Abia Ghalib. A report of the work undertaken by the Egn. Museum in Stockholm appeared in Nature 24 
(July), 168 f. 
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Zakazik. Twelve large sarcophagi of sacred bulls, all plundered, were found at Kém Abi Yasin by the 
Antiq. Dept. Nearby were small chambers containing mummies of falcons with their eggs beside them in 
jars. See AJSL 55, 213; Nature, Dec. 18, 1067. Photos. in Daily Telegraph and Morning Post, Dec. 29. 

Tanis. For a report on the continued work of the Univ. of Strasbourg Exped. on the Great Temple 
see Chron. d’Eg. 12, 181 ff. Some stelae, statues, &c., were discovered. Further work was done on the large 
brick building north of the temple of Anta, which was found to contain a number of wells. See also Kémi 5 
(1936), 71 ff.; C.-R. Ac. Inser. B.-L., p. 142; AJSL 53, 261 f. 

El-Kabbari. B. Hazacut, Two Tombs of the Rom. Epoch recently discovered at Gabbari, in Bull. Soc. arch. 
@ Alex. 31, N.S. 9, 270 ff. 


B. Ovtsipe Eeyrr 

Sinai (Zuwéyid). For an account of work of the Brit. Sch. of Arch. at Anthedon see Syro-Egypt 1, 3 ff. 
Egn. objects are announced from Town C, the Maccabaean town. See also Syro-Egypt 2, 3 ff. and PErTRiz, 
Anthedon, Sinai (Brit. Sch. of Arch. and Egn. Research Account publns., 58), London. 

Palestine (Tell Duwér). An Egn. scarab of the 16th-Dyn. king CA-hetep-Ré‘ was found on the surface 
by the Wellcome Marston Exped. From a triple-chambered tomb of the Hyksos period came a great number 
of seals and scarabs of the late 18th and early 19th Dyns. and one of Dyn. 13. More scarabs came from 
adjoining tombs. See PEQ, 228 ff. and 178. 


C. MiscELLANEOUS 
The following are concerned with excavation and/or exploration in Eg. and the Sudan. H. Gavraizr, 
Les Fouilles en Eg. en 1932-1933, in Rev. d égyptol. 1 (19338, appeared 1937), 289 ff.; M. Brion, La Résurrection 
des villes mortes, Paris; G. Carraut, Chronique @Eg., in Mercure de France, Sept. 15, 640 ff.; M. Bexazrt, 
id travers VEg. et le Soudan, in Conférences et Thédtres (Brussels), 4, 299 ff.; C. R. Witt1ams, News Items 
from Eg., the season of 1936 to 1937 in Eg., in AJA 41, 629 ff. 


6. Foreign Relations 


A. Ecypr 

F. W. v. Bissrxc, Die blaudugige Kénigin Teje, ZAS 73, 123 f., points out the error in Recur’s Rasse u. 
Heimat der Indogermanen, 16, where it is stated that ‘Egn. sources report of the Mitannian princess Teje, 
who married the Pharaoh Amenophis III, that she was blue-eyed’. R. was misled, for, as is well known, 
Teje was the daughter of Yuya and Tjuyu. In the same art. the writer warns against the hasty identification 
of the Hurrians with the Kharu of the Egn. inscrr. 

The same author, in OLZ 40, 201 ff., commenting on G. A. Reisner’s Devel. of the Egn. Tomb (1936), 
remarks that the Egn. people from the beginning were a mixed race and quotes R.’s view that the predo- 
minant components were Libyan and Semitic. 

F. Bisson pg ta Roqts, Le Trésor de Téd, Chron. d’Eg. 12, 21 ff., describes briefly some of the objects 
contained in the Et-Tiid treasure and discusses its purpose, date, and provenance. 

A. Faxury, Blocs décorés provenant du Temple de Louzxor, Ann. Serv. 37, 39 ff., publs. with line-drawing 
illusts. 16 fragmm. of texts and scenes from a hitherto unknown list of foreigners. The author demonstrates 
that these fragmm. originally formed part of a chapel of Amenophis II at Karnak and that they belonged 
to the archetype—formerly thought to belong to Tuthmosis III—of a Ptol. list, a fragm. of which was 
publd. by Max MvLxeEr, first in OLZ 3, 270, and later in his Egyptol. Researches, 2, 66 ff. Three of the fragmm. 
contain the texts usually employed to introduce the names of conquered peoples; 4 refer to people from 
the N., 8 to people from the 8., and 1 to people from both N. and S. 

J. Sruons, Handbook for the Study of Egn. Topographical Lists relating to Western Asia. (Leiden, E. J. 
Brill, 16-;-223 pp., figs.) sets out in clear and scientific fashion the foreign names given in 34 topographical 
lists dating from the time of Tuthmosis III to Sheshonk I. Each list is accompanied by a description of 
its location, and identifications are noted where possible. In an informative introduction to the book the 
author discusses briefly the historical trustworthiness and topographical value of the lists. List V (p. 127) 
should be read in the light of an art. by A. Fakury, Ann. Serv. 37, 39 ff. 

J. Stcrm, Arch. f. Or. 11, 400 ff., in a not. of excavations in 1936 at Tanis, mentions a relief showing 
Ramesses II smiting a Libyan at the feet of the god Atim. 
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A. M. Brackman, JE 23, 145 ff., gives a preliminary report on the EES excavations at Sesebi, Northern 
Province, Anglo-Egn. Sudan, 1936-7. Also reported by the same author in Chron. d'Eg. 12, 190 ff., and in 
Ill. Ldn. News, Aug. 14. 

Capart, Les Fouilles d'el-Kab, Chron. d’Eg. 12, 133 ff., records the discovery of some blocks bearing the 
remains of a mythological text and mentioning Libyan dances. 

A. DE Cosson, JE'A 23, 226 ff., reports on the physical and archaeol. features of Bahrén, Nuwémisah, 
and El-A‘reg in the Libyan Desert. 

W. HOLScHER, Libyer u. deg. (Aegyptol. Forschungen, 4; 70 pp.. figs.) discusses exhaustively the various 
types of Libyans which figure on Egn. monuments, and reaches many important conclusions regarding 
their characteristics and origins. 

L. P. Kirwan, Studies in the later hist. of Nubia, Ann. Arch. Anthr. 24, 75, quotes GRIFFITH's suggestion 
(Ryl. Pap., 3, 87, n. 4; 420) that the Meja of Egn. texts represent the Beja of the present day, and adds 
that, while the identification is possible on philological grounds, there is as yet no further evidence to 
support it. 

O. H. Myzrs, JHA 23, 117£., reports on the EES excavations (Sir R. Monp Expedition) at Armant 
and mentions a particularly fine relief found in the temple of Tuthmosis III, which shows the hand of the 
king grasping the heads of Nubian and Asiatic prisoners. He also refers to the excavation of a pan-grave 
cemetery which supplies fresh information concerning Nubian mercenaries of the 2nd Intermediate period. 
Also reported in Chron. @’Eg. 12, 171 ff. 

P. E. Newserry, Z.AS 73, 139, in a n. on the hierogl. f, sees a parallel between the bow used by the 
Nuers of Bahr el-Zaref when dancing and a miniature bow used among the Eastern Libyans as a badge 
of office. 


C. PaLesTINe, Syrta, anp Asia Mrivor 

W. F. Ausricut, Arch. f. Or. 12, 71, revs. favourably Grundlagen d. aeg.-semitischen Wortvergleichung, 
by Fr. CaLicz, and makes many useful suggestions, particularly with ref. to texts from Ris esh-Shamra. 

The same author, The Egn. Correspondence of Abimilki, Prince of Tyre, JEA 23, 190 ff., commenting on 
foreign usages and expressions in the Tell el-‘Amarnah tablets, points out that the ten letters from Abimilki 
were actually written by an Egn. scribe. Many features of both linguistic and hist. importance emerge 
from this treatise. 

H. Bauer, Der Ursprung des Alphabets (Alte Or. 36, H.1/2); rev. by L. Tu. Lerort, Wuséon 50, 397 ff. 

K. Brrret, Arch. f. Or. 11, 395 f., in a not. of recent excavations at Bogazkoy, mentions the discovery 
of correspondence with Eg. 

By the same author, Bogazkoy. Die Kleinfunde der Grabungen 1906-12, Leipzig. 

M. Camas, in an art. publd. in Bull. du Mus. de Beyrouth 1, 1ff., entitled Un Trésor dorfévrerie 
syro-ég., describes a remarkable collection of jewellery which has been put at the disposal of the Lebanon 
Republic by the Antiq. Dept. of Palestine. The collection, numbering 67 pieces, contains many objects 
which resemble specimens in the treasures found by DE Morcan at Dahshtr and by Monter at Byblos. 
There can be no doubt concerning the Egn. origin of many of the pieces, especially of a pectoral bearing 
the name of Amenemmes III which resembles the one found at Dahshir so closely as to suggest that it 
came from the same workshop. There are, however, also in this collection many objects belonging to types 
not found in Eg., but resembling specimens from Ras esh-Shamra and Byblos. Possibly the collection 
was pillaged from a royal tomb in Byblos. 

R. Dussavp in his not. in Syria 18, 403, of Die Paldstina-Literatur, ed. by P. THomseEn, Livraison 1 
and 2, singles out for mention Ch. 6 by A. Moret dealing with the travels of Egns.in Asia. For D.’s views 
on CERNY’s Semites in Egn. Mining Expeditions see § 13, p. 232. 

H. ExEtors, in a preliminary report of the Bo%azkoy excavations (1936), JJ DOG 75, 61 ff., mentions 
the discovery of a few fragmm. of letters written in Akkadian forming part of a correspondence with Eg, 
The author, however, claims no special significance for them. 

E. O. Forrer, The Hittites in Palestine. u, PEQ, 100 ff., draws on the information supplied by the 
“Amarnah letters when discussing the different types of ‘Hittites’ in Palestine and fixing their geographical 
positions. 

I. J. Gee, AJSL 53, 253 ff, locates Shanhar, which is mentioned both in the ‘Amarnah and in the 
Bogazkéy letters, in N. Syria, possibly near Aleppo. 
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N. Giueck. Explorations in E. Palestine, ut, Bull. ASOR 65, 8 ff., remarks that the rapid growth and 
great wealth of the Nabatean kingdom was due to its geographical connexions with Syria, Arabia, and Eg. 

H. Groce, Zu der altsinaitischen Inschr. Nr. 363, Arch. f. Or. 12, 59 ff., points out that the name O73 
which occurs in this inser. is not Semitic, but that it corresponds to the Egn. ndst, ‘the little one’. 

M. GuentcH-OcLoverr, Astarté syrienne et le ded d'Osiris. Rev. d égyptol. 1, 197 ff., figs. 

E. HenscHe-Sron, The Toggle-Pins in the Palestine Archaeol. Mus., in Quart. Dept. Antig. Palest. 6, 
169 ff., points out that the sudden and frequent appearance of the toggle-pin in M.B. II seems to be con- 
nected with the Hyksos culture. 

A. JirKt, Die ag. Listen paldstinensischer u. syrischer Ortsnamen (Klio, Beiheft 38, N.F., H. 25). A very 
useful hand-book containing transcrr., accompanied by full annotations, of 27 lists of place-names in 
Palestine and Syria. Rev. by R. Dussatp, Syria 18, 394 ff. Also rev. by C. J. MuLLo Weir, Ann. Arch. 
Anthr. 24, 174. 

C.N. Jouxs, Excavations at Pilgrims’ Castle, ‘Atlit (1933): Cremated Burials of Phoenician Origin, Quart. 
Dept. Antig. Palest. 6, 121 ff., who had in a previous art. (op. cit., 2, 41 ff.) shown that shaft graves of the 
5th and 4th cents. B.c. found at ‘Atlit, though fundamentally Phoenician, display some Egn. and Gk. 
elements, finds confirmation of his dating of the cremated burials of about the 7th cent. in the discovery in 
one of the graves of an Egn. scarab of either Osorkon III or Sheshonk IV. 

G. Loup reports on the excavations of the Oriental Inst. of Chicago at Megiddo in Ill, Ldn. News, Oct. 
16 and 23. Among the objects discussed are many which display Egn. design and motifs, including some 
magnificent ivories. 

M. E. L. Mattoway, reporting on his excavations at Chagar Bazar in Ill. Ldn. News, Mar. 27, states that 
he found a number of copper cornet-shaped objects in the bottom of jars and suggests that they formed 
part of a wine-drinker’s outfit and belonged to a type which was imported into Syria from Eg. The author 
includes a photo. of a mould showing a god and a goddess separated by a Syrian version of the Egn. tankh. 

P. Moyter, Les Reliques de l'art syrien dans VEg. du Nouvel Empire (Publns. dela Faculté des Lettres de 
CUniv. de Strasbourg, Fasc. 76), examines in detail the various scenes in Egn. temples and tombs which 
depict Syrians and their wares, and also a number of Syrian objects found in Eg. After discussing briefly 
the Egn. texts accompanying the scenes, he gives a detailed analysis of the objects represented. Ch. 4 is 
devoted to a study of the Keftiu without, however, any very conclusive arguments being adduced as to 
their origin. The interrelation of Syrian and Egn. art is fully discussed, their points of resemblance com- 
pared, and their differences noted. 

J. PENDLEBURY, reporting on the results of excavations at Tell el--Amarnah during the season 1936-7 
in Chron. d'Eg. 12, 180 f., mentions among other ‘finds’ a complete Mycenaean vase and a Cypriote vessel 
with its contents. 

G. Posrnzr, Une Liste de noms propres étrangers sur deux ostrr. hiérat. du Nouvel Empire, Syria 18, 183 ff., 
discusses two important ostrr. at the Louvre (E. 14354 and 14355), apparently dating from Dyn. 19 and 
containing 14 Syrian proper names, 10 of which were previously unknown. The docs. are also of value for 
the light they throw on syllabic writing. 

H. Ranke, Keilschriftliches, ZAS 73, 90 ff., discusses a new Tell el-‘Amarnah tablet already publd. by 
G. Dosstn in Rev. d’Assyrologie 31 (Paris, 1934), 125 ff. From this tablet we learn that 40 women from 
Gezer were transported to the harem of Amenophis III, bringing the known total of foreign women in the 
harem to 428, which, as the author points out, must have been responsible for a considerable introduction 
of foreign blood into Eg. in Dyn. 18. In the same art. a number of important linguistic parallels between 
cuneiform and Egn. are considered. 

A. Rowe, A Catalogue of Egn. Scarabs, Scaraboids, Seals and Amulets in the Palestine Archaeol. Mus. 
(Govt. of Palestine Antig. Dept.) Cairo, 1936. xlviiit347 pp., 38 pls., graphs, diagrams, and a map. The 
catalogue contains descriptions of more than a thousand scarabs, ranging in date from Dyn. 12 to 26, and, 
in addition to its archaeol. value, demonstrates the extent of the penetration of Egn. products of this 
period into Palestine. A very useful feature of the book is a table of Egypto-Canaanite contacts. 

H. Scusrer, Eine nordsyrische Kultsitte?, ZAS 73, 54 ff., describing the great stela found at Ras esh- 
Shamra in 1932, compares certain aspects of the monument with a monument found at Tell Defennah, 
which is now in the Cairo Mus. The style of the monument is certainly Egn., and the sculptor, though 
probably not an Egn., must have come under Egn. influence. 

C.F. A. Scuarrrer, Les Fouilles de Ras-Schamra—-Ugarit — 8me Campagne, Rapport sommaire, Syria 18, 
125 ff., describes a most interesting stela. On the stela, which is uninscribed, is a scene of a person presenting 
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an offering before a seated god, probably El, and its close resemblance to Egn. monuments of its kind is very 
marked. The style suggests that it is of the time of Dyn. 18 or 19. Another object discussed is a weight in 
the form of a human head, which, it is claimed, owes its inspiration to Eg. Also reported in Arch. f. Or. 11, 
392 ff., and in JU. Ldn. News, Feb. 20. 

E. A. Spetser, Some Animal Figurines of Billa and Gawra, Bull. ASOR 68, 10, 13, describing excavations 
at Tell Billa, reaffirms his view already stated in Museums Journal 23, 273, that pottery from Tell Billa 1V 
possesses affinities with the ethnic movements which were to culminate in the Hyksos conquest of Eg., 
although he no longer believes in the Anatolian origin of the ware in question. 

J. L. SvarKeEy, in his lecture at the Wellcome Inst. on July 16, reported in PEQ, 228 ff., mentioned 
many interesting Egn. objects found at Lachish, particularly a scarab of ‘Aa-hetep-Ré€ of Dyn. 16, Hyksos 
scarabs bearing the name of Apophis, and a small pottery bowl with an inscr. in hieratic, which GaRDINER 
and CERNY date to the 13th-12th cents. B.c. The bronze dagger found in an earlier excavation, which 
bears an inscr. related to the Sinaitic writing, was also discussed. The excavations are also reported in Ji. 
Ldn. News, Nov. 27, and in Rev. archéol. 10, 254 ff. 

J. Vaxpier, A propos d’un dépét de provenance asiatique trouvé a Tod, Syria 18, 174 ff., discusses the 
nature and provenance of the Et-Tid treasure. Before drawing his conclusions he outlines the main sources 
of information for relations between Eg. and Asia during the M.K. The treasure probably does not represent 
booty, because everything points to Eg. and Asia being at peace at the time. Various considerations lead 
the writer to think that it represents tribute levied by the Egn. king from a Phoenician prince. This pro- 
venance is supported on different grounds by R. Drssatp, ibid.. 405, in a rev. of O. EissreLpt, Eine Ein- 
schmelzungsstelle am Tempel zu Jerusalem (Forsch. u. Fortschr. 13, 163 f.). 

R. WEILL, Sur la situation hist. et politique de Ras Shamra, L’hist. des Religions, 174 ff., cites hist. evidence 
from Egn. sources when commenting on two recent arts. by C. VIROLLEAUD. 

W. D. vay Wrsncaarven, De Weg, dien de Israelieten volgden bij hun uittocht uit Egypte. Oudheid- 
kundige Mededeelingen wit het Rijksmus. van Oudheden te Leiden, V.R., 18, 6 ff., carte. 

G. E. Wricut, Palestine in the Chalcolithic Age, Bull. ASOR 66, 21 ff., discusses the sequence of pottery 
in Palestine during the 5th and 4th Millennia, mentioning points of contact with Egn. pre-dyn. cultures, 
especially that of Ma‘adi, for the date of which the author claims that Palestinian pottery furnishes a guide. 

Id., The Troglodytes of Gezer, PEQ, 67 ff., divides the early Bronze Age in Palestine into four phases and 
links them up with their corresponding periods in Eg., adopting for his purpose the minimum chronology. 
The first phase falls in the Late Predyn. Period, the second in Dyn. 1, the third in the Pyramid Age, and the 
fourth in the First Intermediate Period. The points of resemblance between the Egn. and Palestinian wares 
are noted. 


D. MiscELLANEOUS 

F. W. v. Bissrxe, Das angebliche Weltreich der Hyksos, Arch. f. Or. 11, 325 ff., comments on the statement 
in Das Hethiterreich by A. GOrzE (1928) that the Hyksos Empire extended to Crete and Babylonia and that 
its centre was in N. Syria. In von B.’s view there is no evidence to demonstrate a Weltreich of Hyksos 
either Aryan or Anatolian, let alone European, and he favours the view that the forciyn elements (e.g. the 
name Khian) were simply conveyed by them from Palestine. 

J. Frrepricu, Das Siegel des Hethitischen Konigs Huattusili ILI nach der aeg. Fassung seines Vertrages 
mit Ramses II. (Artibus Asiae curat editionem R. Hab, Lipsiae, vol. v1, fasce. 3, 4, 177 ff.) 

P. Gipert, Un Relief égyptisant dans les tombes royales d'Our, Chron. d' Eq. 12, 27 f., commenting on a 
relief of a copper shield found by WooLLey at Ur, sees in the motif traces of Egn. influence. The writer 
maintains that the example serves to emphasize the closeness of the relationship which existed in archaic 
times between Eg. and the East. 

A. 8. Hema, Analysis of the Petrie Collection of Egn. Weights, JEA 23, 39 ff., concludes that the Stater 
and Khoirine standards were introduced into Eg. by the Hyksos. The importance of the Daric standard 
at Naukratis from Dyn. 26 to the Ptol. period, whereas in the remainder of Eg, it was unimportant, is held 
to indicate ‘that a conspicuous element of the trade of Naukratis was with ports on the Asiatic coast’. 

L. Kemer, Pendeloques en forme dinsectes faisant partie de colliers ¢g.: Notes additionelles, Ann. Serv. 37, 
142 ff., remarks on the use of the grasshopper as an amulet ayainst plagues of this insect and mentions that 
it played an important part in religious and superstitious ideas in both Eg. and Asia Minor. It is clear 
that in both Eg. and Assyria the grasshopper was reyarded as a menace. 

G. SveryporFr, Ein bronzener Gefassuntersatz, ZAS 73, 122 f., describing a bronze vase-base in the 
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Field Mus. of Nat. Hist., Chicago, mentions that the ‘palmette’ motif has been regarded as *Phoenico- 
cypriote’ by C. Borevx, who suggests that this method of decoration displays Asiatic influence. The author, 
however, considers it to be a pure Egn. motif, and where there are similarities in Asiatic art they are rather 
due to Egn. influence. 

F. H. Wersspacu, ZD MG 91, 80 ff., mentions a Persian plaque with a cuneiform inscr. found at Sakkarah. 


7. Geography and Topography 

G. Caton-THompson and E. W. GarDNER’s The Desert Fayum (1934) is revd. at length and very favour- 
ably by G. A. Warswricut, JEA 23, 125 ff. 

A. DE Cosson’s Notes on the Bahrén, Nuwémisah, and El-A‘reg Oases in the Libyan Desert (JEA 23, 
226 ff.) contains information of geogr. as well as of archaeol. interest. 

Text C of G. Goyon’s Les Travaux de Chou et les tribulations de Geb (Kémi 6, 1 ff.) contains a list of 
cities and localities situated in Upper and Middle Eg., including the Fayyim. 

M. Hamza in an art. (The Statue of Meneptah I found at Athar en-Nabi and the Route of Pitankhi from 
Memphis to Heliopolis, Ann. Serv. 37, 233 ff.) claims that Athar en-Nabi is the site of the temple of Atiim 
at Kheritaha (Babylon), visited by Pitankhi on his way from Memphis to Heliopolis. 

A. Jmxv’s Die dg. Listen paldstinensischer u. syrischer Ortsnamen (Klio, Beiheft 38, N.F., H. 25) is 
favourably revd. by Capart, Chron. d’Eg. 12, 204, and C. J. Mctio Werr, Ann. Arch. Anthr. 24, 174. 

H. Kees’s Die Laufbahn des Hohenpriesters Onhurmes von Thinis (ZAS 73, 77 ££.) refers to the ‘Eastern 
Bhdt’ in the Thinite Nome, the mod. Nag‘ el-Mashayikh = Lepidontopolis. Oasis, a long and important art. 
by K., appears in PW, xvi, 1681 ff. 

L. P. Kirway’s instructive and entertaining Studies in the later Hist. of Nubia (Ann. Arch. Anthr. 24, 
69 ff.) contains some matter of topographical interest. 

E. Lupwie's Le Nil (Paris, 1936-7) is revd. by S. T., Tendances, Aug. 15, 162, 235 f. 

In his Le Naos D 29 du Mus. du Louvre (Rev. d'égyptol. 1, 161 ff.) A. Pranxorr discusses the geogr. 
position of Mryt, J{fkt and certain other Delta Towns. 

Most welcome is the appearance of Porrer-Moss, Top. Bibl., v: Upper Egypt: Sites. Oxford, xxiv-++ 
292 pp. Revd. by R. O. Facuxner, JHA 23, 271. 

M. RapHaEn suggests in Vouveau Nom d'une pyramide d’un Amenemhét (Ann. Serv. 87, 79f.) that 
B; (&S) -Imn-m-hit is the name of the pyramid of Amenemmes ITI. 

A. Rower’s A Cat. of Egn. Scarabs (see § 6 C) contains a good n. on the locality Snwt and a useful index 
of place-names. 

A. VaRrILiE in his Vouvelles Listes géogr. d Aménophis III a Karnak (Ann. Serv. 36, 220 ff.) publs. 
6 granite blocks belonging to the bases of 3 colossal statues of Amenophis III, which possibly once stood in 
his funerary temple. Apart from laudatory and other inscrr. they bear lists of Asiatic and African peoples 
and strongholds conquered or held by the Pharaoh in question. 

In Bélier du Fayoum et 21e nome de la Haute-Eg. (Bull. Inst. fr. 36 [1936-7], 129 ff.) R. Wer argues 
in favour of the Fayyiim being regarded as the 21st Upper-Egn. Nome. He inclines to the view that Smn-Hr 
and Sn‘-hnw are identical with Sadt. 

C. E. Wicpovr’s Travels in Eg. (Brooklyn, 1936) is revd. by L. P. Kirwan, JEA 23, 272 f.; G. RozpER, 
OLZ 40, 418 f.; A. CHILpE, Boletin do Museu Nacional (Rio de Janeiro] 12 (1936), 93 ff.; A. W. SHORTER, 
Museums Journ. 37, 72 f.; Capart, Chron. d’Eg. 12, 71 f. See also Capart, Bull. Acad. Roy. de Belgique 
(Classe des Lettres), 1936, 395 f. 

A short not. of H. E, Wixtock’s Ed-Dakhleh Oasis (New York, 1936) appears in Syro-Egypt 1, 14. 

E. Ziervert (Arch. f. Or. 11, 400) gives a short account (derived from a report in The Times, Jan. 7) of 
W. B. K. Saaw’s expedition to the S. part of the Libyan desert. 

The following works have not been accessible to me:— 

G. Caton-THompsos, E. W. Garpner, and §. A. Huzayytn’s Lake Moeris: Re-investigations and some 
Comments (Bull. Inst. d'Eg. 19, 243 ff.) 

C. Kuentz’s Toponymie éq. (Bull. Inst. d’Eg. 19, 215 ff.). 

J. Sumonxs’s Handbook for the Study of Egn. Topograph. Lists relating to W. Asia, Leiden.? 


1 But see under § I, p. 215. 2 But see under § 6 A, p. 224. 
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8. History 


W. F. Avsricut, The Egn. Correspondence of Abimilki, Prince of Tyre (JEA 23, 190 ff.) claims that the 
Egn. queen Meritaten is named in the tenth letter, and that all the letters from Abimilki were written by 
an Egn. scribe. 


F. W. v. Bissrc, Die blaudugige Kénigin Teje (ZAS 73, 123 f.), explodes a theory that this queen was a 
blue-eyed Mitannian princess. 

L. Borcuarpr, Der Krénungstag Ramses’ V. (ZAS 73, 60 ff.), considers that the ‘Day of Coronation’ 
ascribed by J. Cerny (ZAS 72, 109 ff.) to Ramesses IV really belongs to his successor. 

J. H. Breasren, Gesch. Aeg. (German transln. of his Hist. publd. by the Phaidon Press with a supplement 
on Egn. art by H. Ranxz), is revd. by J. C(apart), Chron. d'Eg. 12, 60, and A. Hermans, OLZ 40, G07 ff. 

W. E. CanpweLi, The Anc. World (New York, Farrar & Rinehart), contains sections on Eg. 

J. Capart and G. Contenav, Hist. de U Orient anc., is revd. by R. DE V(aux), Rev. bibl. 46, 150 f., and 
B.B., Revue St. Boniface (Brussels), May, 9 ff. 

A. ve Buck, The Judicial Pap. of Turin (JEA 23, 152 ff.), gives a valuable transln. and discussion of 
this important hist. doc., rejecting the theory that it was a fiction subsequently contrived by Ramesses IV. 

W. Durant, The Story of Civilization, appears in a French guise as Hist. de la civilisation. 1: Les origines. 
La Sumérie, L’Eg., La Babylonie, LD’ Assyrie, with a preface by the translator, C. Movrey (Paris, Payot). 

G. Dyxuans, Hist. écon. et soc. de Canc. Eg., vols. 1 and 2, is revd. by H. pp Morayt, Ann. Chast. coon. 
et soc. 45, 299 ff.; L. T. Lerort, Wuséon 50, 148 ff.; Mowver, Rev. ét. anc. 39, 233 ff. Vol. 3 of the same work, 
which appeared in 1937, is revd. by L. T. Lerorr, Wuséon 50, 401 ff. 

W. F. Epcerton, On the Chronology of the Early Fighteenth Dyn.( Amenhotep I toThutmose 111) (AJSL 53, 
188 ff.), utters a warning against unconditional acceptance of BorcHarDT's chronological scheme for this 
period. 

W. F. Eperrron and J. A. Winson, Hist. Records of Ramses III. The Texts in ‘Medinet Habu’ 1-2, is 
revd. by E. Drtoron, Rev. arch. 10, 287 f.; A. C(saLperint), deg. 17, 118; and R. D(ussavb), Syria 18, 216 f. 

For H. Kres’s monograph on Hrihor, see §15, p. 239. 

C. Kugntz, La Bataille de Qadech, is revd. by Mover, Rev. ét. anc. 39, 223 f. 

D. Macraventon, A Scheme of Egn. Chronology, is revd. by T. B. Brows, JEA 23, 270. 

Montet, L’ére de Menophrés (C.-R. Ac. Inscr. B.-L., 418 ff.) takes the view that the Menophres after 
whom Theon names the era commencing in 1321 B.c. is Ramesses I and that he was a descendant of the 
Seth ‘A-pehty of the Stela of 400 Years, whom M. considers to have been a local pre-Hyksos ruler at Avaris. 
M. would also transfer the date of the commencement of Dyn. 18 from 1580 to 1550 B.c. 

A. Moret, Hist. de U Orient, is revd. by Capart, Chron. d'Eg. 12, 59 f.; G. Conrenat, Syria 17, 380 ff. ; 
E. Duormer, Rev. hist. rel. 116, 84 ff.; and Monet, Rev. ¢t. anc. 39, 228 f. 

Petrie, 4 New King (Syro-Egypt 2, 10), seeks to insert a Sety-mer-amin immediately before Haremhab. 

K. Prutcrr, Haremhab u. d. Amarnazeit, is revd. by J. C(apart), Chron. d'Eg. 12, 205, and W. Wor, 
OLZ 40, 677 f. 

For J. PrreNNe’s arts. on the Instruction for Merikaré‘, see $10, p. 230. 

For revs. of G. Posrner, La Premiére Domination perse en Eg., sce § 18, p. 234. 

A. Scuarrr, Der hist. Abschnitt der Lehre fiir Konig Merikaré (noted § 10), is revd. by H. D. ScHaEvEL, 
Die Welt als Gesch. 3, 477 #£., and Capart, Chron. d’Eg. 12, 203. 

For J. VANDIER on the 11th-Dyn. Intef Kings see under § 14 A, p. 235 (£t-Tad). 

A. Wereatt, Hist. de Eg. anc., transld. from the English edn., is revd. by C. Picarp, Rev. arch. 9, 105 ff. 

R. WEILL, Bases, méthodes et résultats de la chronologie ég. and its supplementary vol. Compléments are 
revd. by Monret, Rev. ét. anc. 39, 229 ff. 


9. Law 


A. pe Buck, The Judicial Pap. of Turin (JE A 23, 152 ff.), gives a new transln., with philological comm., 
of this well-known doc. By allowing the verb-form in 2.1, iw-i dit m hr n, &c., its natural sense of a past 
narrative tense instead of the present employed by previous translators, he fundamentally alters the character 
of the text, which now appears as an account by Ramesses HI of the steps taken by him in the interval 
between the famous harem conspiracy and his death, rather than an official doc. setting up a court to deal 
with the participants in the affair. In his conclusion DE Buck is led to suggest a modification of STRUVE’s 
theory of the great Harris pap., which the former considers may after all have been the work of Ramesses [IT 
and not of his successor. 
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J. Cerny, Restitution of, and Penalty attaching to, Stolen Property in Ramesside Times (JEA 23, 186 ff.), 
shows that the feminine word tswt, known to the Wo. from P. Leiden 352 and recognized by C. in a hitherto 
unpubld. ostr. belonging to the Or. Inst. Chicago, as well as in P. BM. 10339, verso, 21, is the technical term 
for the penalty imposed on a convicted thief in addition to the repayment of the stolen property. The tewt 
might be assessed at twice or three times the value of the goods stolen, but was sometimes renounced in 
cases where these were not actually found with the thief. 

J. Prreyne, Le Servage dans Fg. anc. sous les XXIme-XXVme dynasties (Recueil de la Société Jean 
Bodin, 11 ff.) has not been accessible to me. 

The same author outlines the hist. of government in Eg. from the earliest to Rom. times in Les trois 
cycles de Uhist. juridique et sociale de Canc. Eg. (Etudes dhist. dédiées & la mémoire de Henri Pirenne, 229 ff.). 

Jil, Hist. des institutions et du droit privé de Tanc. Eg., Vol. 3: La Vie Dyn. et le démembrement de 
VEmpire, is revd. by E. Serpn in Z. Sav. 57, 379 ff. 


10. Literature 


F. Dorysetrr, Ag. Liebeslieder, Hoheslied, Sappho, Theokrit (ZDMG 90, 589 ff.), studies the influence of 
Een. love-songs on Hebrew and Gk. poetry. 

GaRDINER, Late-Egn. Miscellanies (Bibl. Aeg., 7), publs. a hierogl. transer., with nn., of Schidlerhand- 
schriften culled from many sources; not. in Chron. d’Eg. 12, 195 ff. 

H. Grarow, Sprachliche u. schriftliche Formung dg. Texte, 1936, is revd. by B. vaN DE WALLE (Chron. 
d‘Fg. 12, 198 ff.) and by R. O. Favixner (JEA 23, 269 f.). 

M. Prerer, Das ag. Marchen, is revd. by R. O. FautKyEr, JEA 23, 130. 

J. Prrexyve devotes to P. Leningrad 1116A two arts.: Les Instructions du roi Kheti a son fils Merikara 
(C.-R. Ac. Inscr. B.-L., 1936, 289 f.) and Une Nouvelle Interprétation des instructions du roi Kheti & son fils 
aWerikara (J. Sav., 12 £f.). 

G. Posexer, Catalogue des Ostrr. hiérat. littéraires de Deir el Médineh, fasce. 1 and 2, is revd. by M. F. L. 
Macapam (JEA 23, 271). 

A. Rosexvasser, .Vuevos textos literarios del antiguo Egipto. 1: Los textos dramdaticos, is favourably notd. 
by J. C(apart) in Chron. d'Eg. 12, 201. 

A. Scuarrr, Der hist. Abschnitt der Lehre fur Kénig Merikaré (Sitzungsb. Munchen, 1936, H. 8) studies 
the hist. section of P. Leningrad 1116.4, with transln. and a valuable comm. For revs. of this publn. 
see § 8, p. 229. Id., Der Bericht iiber das Streitgesprach eines Lebensmiden mit seiner Seele (Sitzungsb. 
unchen, H. 9) has publd. a complete new transin. and comm. of this well-known but difficult text. 

J. SPIEGEL, Die Prdéambel des Amenemope u. die Zielsetzung d. dg. W eisheitsliteratur, is revd. by M. Prerer 
(OLZ 40, 287 £.). Id., Die Erzéhlung vom Streite d. Horus u. Seth in Pap. Beatty I als Literaturwerk otis 
Ayyptol. Stud., H. 9), has made an interesting study of this mythological story, which he classes as an ‘epic’. 


11. Palaeography 


H. Baver’s Der Ursprung des Alphabets (Alte Or. 36, H. 1-2), is revd. by L. Ta. Lerort in Muséon 50, 
307 ff. 


L. Borcuarpr in his art. { di *Daumen’ (ZAS 73, 119 f.) maintains that the sign f represents the 
thumb. He cites an inscr. in the cenotaph of Sethos I at Abydos, in which the ‘fifth’ hour of the night is 
written with {. showing that the Egns. regarded the thumb as the fifth finger. 

J. Cerny, Two Puzzles of Ramesside Hieratic (JEA 23, 60 ff.), elucidates a hitherto undeciphered group 
of signs in Pap. BM. 10335 and explains a puzzling sign qualifying various food-stuffs on several ostrr. 
as + = ‘fresh’. In his Restitution of, and Penalty attaching to, Stolen Property in Ramesside Times ©. shows 
that the determ. of tzwt in Pap. Leiden 352, considered doubtful by I6., is to be transcribed cae 

For J. S. F. Garnot’s Une Graphie fautive du verbe =A (Bull. Inst. fr. 37, 63 ff.) see under § 13 of 
this Bibliogr. 

Chron. @Eg. 12, 62. refers to P. Gitpert’s Remarque sur le signe A (Ann. Inst. phil. hist. or. 3, 155 £.) 
in which it is suggested that the hierogl. A represents a pyramid with its enclosure-wall. 

For H. Grapow’s n. (ZAS 73, 75) on & = piuty see § 13, p. 233. 
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T have not seen 8. H. Hooxe’s art., The Early Hist. of Writing, in Antig. 11, 261 ff., nor H. Jexson’s 
Die Schrift in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (Glickstadt, 1935, viii+418 pp., 445 figs. and pls.). 

Monrer in his interesting art., L’ Are nubien et ses em plois dans Vécriture (Kémi 6, 43 ff.), adduces evidence 
for the view that the sign i depicts a Nubian bow. P. E. NEWBERRY, discussing the same sign in Note on 
the Hierogl. f (ZAS 73, 139), compares the miniature bows of the Nuers with that anciently ‘used among 
the eastern Libyans as a badge of office’. 

Serue’s Das hieroglyph. Schriftsystem is revd. by A. Pout, Orientulia 6, 264 f., and M. F. L. Macapam, 
JEA 23, 272. 

The late J. L. Starkey sent a most interesting contribution to Ill. Ldn. News, Nov. 27, 944 ff., entitled 
Palestine Clues to the Origin of the Alphabet: new discoveries at Tell Duweir, the biblical Luchish: hieratic script 
and art relics revealing early Egn. influence, with other evidence bearing on Old Test. hist. 

J have not been able to lay hands on M. Stracman’s Origine et sémantique de quelques hiéroglyphes éq. 
(Ann. Inst. phil. hist. or. 4 [1936]. 963 ff.). 

P. Surrier and G. von See's Bibliographie zur Geschichte der Schrift is revd. by G. RyckMans, Muséon 
49 (1936), 311 f. 


12. Personal Notices 

Ina rev. of F, Carice’s last work W. F. ALBRIGHT pays a tribute to his memory, Arch. f. Or. 12, 71. 

W. R. Dawson, The First Egn. Society, in JEA 23, 259, cives a brief account of a club for promoting Egn, 
learning in the middle of the 18th cent. 

Obituary nots. of Sir G. Exxior SurrH have appeared in Bull. Ryl. Libr. 21, 4 ff., by T. H. Pear; in 
Chron. @’Hg. 12, 231 f., by J. C(apart); in L’ Anthropologie 47, 419 f., by H. V. V(attots); and in Jan 37, 
No. 59, with pl., by M. Youne. 

Many journals have publd. arts. in honour of the late A. Erman and his fundamental work in Egypto- 
logy: Arch. f. Or. 12, 95 ff., by A. Scuarrr; Egn. Gazette, July 2, p. 6, by G. A. REISNER (not seen); Forsch. 
u. Fortschr. 13, 271, by H. Gravow; JEA 23, 81f., by W. E. Crum; The Times, June 30; ZAS 73, v ff. 
by G. Sa(ernporrr); ZDMG 91, 484f., by H. O. Lance. 

A not. of the late Mrs. N. C. C. Grirrirg by N. pe G. Davies appeared in The Times, Oct. 25, and was 
reprinted in JE 23, 263. 

A tribute to Fr. C. Lacrer by P. Bovier-Larrerre appeared in Chron. d'Eg. 12, 288 ff., reprinted from 
Papyrus of January. 

A brief account of the Prague Oriental Institute’s Commemorative Ceremony in Honour of President 
Masaryk appears in Arch. Orient. 9, 438, and speeches by R. Horowerz and B. Hrozny are printed ibid., 
301 and 302 #. 

In Le Rayonnement de Silvestre de Sacy, J. Sav., p. 17 ff. (continued from 1936), H. Dewtratrn refers to 
DE Sacy’s attempts to decipher the dem. portion of the Rosetta Stone and his relations with CHAMPOLLION. 

A not. of E. Scutapareyi by G. Marro in La Voce del Nilo, Gen.-Feb., 10 ff., I have not been able to see. 

Appreciative accounts of the late A. WIEDEMANN appear in Chron. d'Ey. 12, 232 f., by Capant, and in 
ZAS 73, viii, by H. Boyer. 

Brief appreciations of C. E. WiLBotvr’s work are given in revs. of the vol. of his letters Zruvels in Eg. 
(1936) in Chron. d’Eg. 12, 71 f., and in JEA 23, 272 (by L. P. Kirwan). 


13. Philology 

W. F. ALBricut points out in Egn. Correspondence of Abimilki, Prince of Tyre (JEA 23, 190 ff.) that in 
this batch of letters a few Egn. words have been reproduced in cuneiform, thus giving us the contemporary 
vocalization of them. 

T. G. ALLEN’s Egn. Stelae in Field Mus. of Nat. Hist. (Chicago, 1936) is revd. in Chron. d' Eg. 12, 222 f.. 
by Capart, who suggests that the formula sms-f kr 1 tp hb ps mw hs-f (p. 34) may refer to festivals of the 
inundation. 

A rev. in Chron. d'Eg. 12, 62 ff., of Ann. Inst. phil. hist. or. 3 (1935, vol. offert & J. Capart), refers to 
points of philological interest in arts. by E. Cuasstvat (4d propos d'un mot incertuin) and E. DrioTon (Notes 
sur le cryptogramme de Montouemhét). 

In his art., Der Berliner Hocker des Petamenophis (ZAS 73, 25 ff.), R. AnrHEs discusses at length the 
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obscure formula Nir niuty n NN. di-tw he-f hft kif &c.; ibid., 94 ff., he somewhat modifies his interpretation 
of the formula in question in view of an 18th-Dyn. version which had previously escaped his notice. 

L. Borcwarpt, Denkmdler d. A. R. im Mus. von Kairo. 1. Text u. Tafeln zu Nr. 1295-1541 (CCG, 
Nos. 1295-1808), Berlin, 244 pp., 52 pls. The spelling dsy for der in a 5th-Dyn. inser. is to be noted and the 
strange writing of smz-t: (not instanced in Wb., m1, 448). Titles not included in M. A. Murray’s Index are 
shd mrt (No. 1398) and imy-r km(w) ntr Skr n Matty (No. 1403). In his art. Der Krénungstag Ramses’ Y. 
(ZAS 73, 60 #f.), B. disagrees with CERNY’s interpretation of the words gmgm and sd (see JEA 23, 249). In 
Drei neue Beispiele von Mondmonatsnamen aus der Zeit der 20. Dyn. (ZAS 73, 66 f.) B. discusses the month- 
names P-n-rnnut, P-n-ipt, and P-n-int, which occur on ostrr. recently publd. by Cerny, and regards them 
as month-names of the ‘later lunar year’. . 

H. Brunner, Die Texte aus d. Grabern d. Herakleopolitenzeit von Siut mit Ubersetzung u. Erléuterungen, 
70 pp. (Agyptol. Forschungen, 5). B.'s translns. show, for the most part, a distinct advance on those of his 
predecessors, and the comm. contains material of considerable philological interest. 

P. Bucuer’s important work, Les Textes des tombes de Thoutmosis III et @Aménophis I, 1, is discussed 
by Mostet in Rev. ét. anc. 39, 224. 

F. Catice’s Grundlagen der dg.-semitischen Wortvergleichung (Beihefte zur WZKM, 1, Vienna [1936], 
278 pp.), which I unfortunately did not see and so could not enter in last year’s Bibliography, is revd. at 
length by W. F. Ansricut in Arch. f. Or. 12, 71 ff. A. is appreciative, but also critical, and makes many 
useful suggestions. 

J. Cerny in The Gender of Tens and Hundreds in L. Egn. (JEA 23, 57 ff.) points out that the definite art. 
(or its equivalent) can never show the gender of tens but does sometimes show the fem. gender of the word 
st ‘hundred’. In another art. in JEA 23, 186 ff. (Restitution of, and Penalty attaching to, Stolen Property in 
Ramesside Times), C. maintains (probably rightly) that the word fwt means ‘penalty’, and that the words 
bn Sd(-i) fewt m-di f (see A. M. Buackman, JEA 11, 253) should be transld. ‘I will not exact a penalty from 
him’. In Deux Noms de poisson du Nouvel Empire (Bull. Inst. fr. 37, 35 ff.) C. deals with the words srr (= the 
mod. karkdr or shdl) and tss (Dyn. 19), ds(s) (Dyn. 19-20). The transition ts >ds has only so far been traced 
up to the Saite period. In La Constitution d'un avoir conjugal en Eg. (Bull. Inst. fr. 37, 41 ff.) he draws atten- 


tion to the daa Acy. =] R-, ‘marriage-settlement (?)’. C.’s Semites in Egn. Mining Expeditions 
to Sinai (Arch. Orient. 7, 384 ff.) is notd. by R. Dussatp, Syria 17, 391 f., who draws attention to the M.-Egn. 
writings of what are evidently Semitic personal and ethnic names. The appearance of these names indicates, 
so D. thinks, that the Israelitish-Canaanite population was already at this date spread over S. Palestine. 

E. Cuassinat’s art., 4 propos d’un mot incertain (Ann. Inst. phil. hist. or. 3, 107 £f.), which discussed 
the word mnw (designation in late texts of a vase sacred to Hathor) is referred to in Chron. d’Eg. 12, 62. 

J. J. CLéRE’s admirable art., Le Fonctionnement grammatical de Vexpression pri hrw en anc. ég. (Mel. 
Maspero, 1 [1935], 753 ff.) is discussed by MontEt in Rev. ét. anc. 39, 238f. In Cuire’s A Note on the 
grammatical Gender of the Names of Towns (JEA 23, 261) it is suggested that the suffix -f in wnut ht-ntr 
nt sbdu hwut-f nt nsw-bit refers to ntr and not to sbdw. C. contributes to C.-R. du groupe linguistique d études 
chamito-sémitiques, 2, 66 ff., an art. entitled La Chute de Tn du suffixe -én de anc. ég. 

In a rev. in Chron. d Eg. 12, 200 f., of R. Correviertie-Grracpet’s L’ Anc. Eg. et les langues africaines 
(Rev. anthropol. 46 [1936], 56 ff.) G. LEFEBVRE criticizes the theory that the Hamitic languages in general 
and Egn. in particular have affinity with the languages of Negro Africa. 

A rev. by H. Ranke (OLZ 40, 680 ff.) of W. Czzrmak’s Die Laute der dg. Sprache. Eine phonetische 
Untersuchung. Tl. 2. Die Laute des Neuag. (Vienna, 1934), is both critical and suggestive. 

A. DE Bucr’s The Judicial Pap. of Turin (JEA 23, 152 ff.) contains many important philological nn. 
In these pz B. points out that bw rh-i st can mean ‘I do not know who they are’, and maintains that in 
L.Egn. the rel. form has always past reference ; that iw sdm-f always refers to relative past time; that sdm-f = 
‘he has heard’, while iw-f hr sdm is used for narrative = ‘he heard’; that the negative of iu-f hr sdm is 
iw-f hr tm sdm, but of sdm-f, bupw-f sdm. He also is of the opinion that narrative iw-f hr sdm can continue 
a past rel. sentence, just as the lst perf. can continue a perfect rel. sentence in Cop. There is an interesting 


: 
non 25 B= BS, 


Chron. d’Eg. 12, 62, refers to E. Drioton’s Note sur le cryptogramme de Montouemhét (Ann. Inst. phil. 
hist. or. 3 [1935], 133 #.). D.’s art., Une Figuration cryptographique sur une stéle du Moyen Empire (Rev. 


d égyptol. 1, 203 ff.) contains an ingenious rendering of a series of cryptograms on the well-known Louvre 
stela C 15. ; 
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Capart (Chron. d’Eg. 12, 214 ff.) revs. D. Dunnam’s Naga-ed-Dér Stelae of the First Intermed. Period 
(Oxford, vii+-124 pp., 34 pls.) and suggests that the title Xv A, 25 Al means not ‘Overseer of the 
Sacred Black (?) Cattle of the Anrw’, but ‘chef des reclus des Sacred Black Cattle’. 

In his useful book, The Pap. Ebers (Copenhagen), B. EBBELL maintains that the swnw are physicians 
and the ‘Sakhmet-priests’ surgeons. The szw ‘sorcerer’ played a useful role ‘where a psychic influence 
was especially needed’. Revd. by Capart, Chron. d'Fg. 12, 223 f. Espety publs. an art., 4g. anatomisch. 
Namen, in Acta Or. 15, 293 ff. 


R. ENGELBACH in his art., The Statuette of Yi from Elephantine (Ann. Serv. 37, 1 f.), records the rare 
title [FT . 

Erman-Grapow, Wo.: Die Belegstellen, Bearbeitet von H. Grapow u. W. ERICHSEN, 2. Bd., H. 1-2., ii 
192 pp. It is to be hoped that these necessary adjuncts to the Wo. will be issued rapidly. Revd. by 
Moxtet, Rev. ét. anc. 39, 225 f. Erway’s last contribution to Sitzungsb. Berlin (March 1937, 2 pp.) is 
entitled Wo. d. dg. Spr. E.’s Neuag. Gr. is revd. by MonTeT in Rev. ét. anc. 39, 226 ff. 

R. O. FavutKNER continues (JEA 23, 10 ff.; 166 ff.) his admirable transln. of P. Bremner-Rhind. The 
comm. is full of useful information, philological and otherwise. 

GarDINER contributes to JAOS 56, 189 f. an interesting art., The Egn. Origin of some English Personal 
Names, and to ZAS 73, 74, an important n., Late writings of 0 eer ‘magistrates’. His Some Aspects of the 
Egn. Language (Proc. Brit. Acad., vol. 23) should prove a valuable contribution to linguistic studies in relation 
to national psychology. 

J.S. F. Garnot in Une Graphie fautive du verbe =] A (Bull. Inst. fr.37, 63 tf.) explains the vb. aa | =A, 
which occurs three times in the inser. of Vhbw (Urk., 1, 217 f.), as a corrupt writing of cae , the engraver 
having confused it with sb which is normally written with the fish-determinative. His art., La Stéle de 
Khou-oui (Ann. Serv. 37, 116 ff.), comprises some philological nn., though, strange to say, he makes no com- 
ment on the interesting variant d3-f s, ‘may he cross the sand’ (see also Urk., 1, 252, 13), for the usual dy-f bly. 

H. Grapow has made three interesting contributions to ZAS 73, 44 ff, Ag. Personenbezeichnungen 
zur Angabe der Herkunft aus einem Ort; Das Alter des Osirishymnus zu Paris (in which he suggests that the 
word-order seen indicates that the hymn is a M.-K. composition), and Kine Schriftspielerei aus 
der achtzehnten Dyn. (in which he points out that & is a writing of pswty). For revs. of G.’s Sprachliche u. 
schriftliche Formung dg. Texte (1936), see § 10, p. 230; his Uber die anatomisch. Kenntnisse der altag. Arzte 
isrevd. by F. Satvont, Aeg. 17, 290 ff. (very favourably) ; and his Untersuchungen tdber die altag. medizin. 
Papp., 1-2, by SaLvont, op. cit., 288 f., A. M. Buackman, Ann. Arch. Anthr. 24, 169 f., E. v. Kramiik, 
Orientalia 6, 143 f.. and Anthropos 32, 299. 

R. HecKer’s Zwei Schalen fur Libationen im Berl. Mus. (ZAS 73, 36 ff.) has some interesting nn. and a 
list of pers. names containing the element ht and of the form wi eg 

G. Jkourer’s Le Monument funér. de Pepi 11,1(1936). is revd. by A. M. BLackMan, Ann. arch. Anthr. 24, 
170 ff. (who points out the valuable work achieved by J. in fillmg up lacunae in the Neferkeré¢ version of 
the Pyr. Texts); B. C. CovRoYER, Rev. bibl. 46, 475 f.; Caparr, Chron. ad Eg. 12, 209 f.; F. Lexa, Arch. Or. 9, 
448; F. Z., Aeg. 17, 123. 

H. Juxxer’s Giza I, which contains much important philological material, is revd. by H. BruNNER, 
Gnomon 13, 431 ff. 

H. Kues’s art., Die Laufbahn des Hohenpriesters Onhurmes von Thinis (ZAS 73, 77 ff.), contains some 
valuable philological nn. 

C. Kuenrz in Duplicata dun vocabulaire (Bull. Inst. fr. 36 [1936-7], 181 f.) discusses some rare words 
designating mineral products, &c. His La Bataille de Qadech is revd. by MoytEt, Rev. ét. anc, 30, 223 ff. 

J. Lerpovrrcu’s Les Inserr. protosinaitiques (Cairo, 193+) is revd. by R. Betis, Mizraim 2 (1936), 81 f. 

What F. Lexa says on the subject of ‘les formes relatives passives’ in his art., Les Formes relatives dans 
la langue anc. ég. (Arch. Orient. 9, 311 ff.), does not altoyether accord with the views of most authorities 
on Egn. grammar. Jbid., 1 ff., he continues his treatise, Les Participes indéclinables dans la langue anc. ¢y. 
(see JEA 23, 250 f.). 

V. Loret’s art. in él. Maspero, 1, Pour transformer un vieillard en un jeune homme, is notd. by MoxtTEeT 
in Rev. ét. anc. 39, 239 f. 

P. Minurr’s art., 4 family Stela in the Univ. Mus., Philadelphia (JEA 23, 1 ff.), contains some matter 
of philological interest, viz. a few new personal names and a n. on the rare word fru. 
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Mostet, Les Tombeaux dits de Kasr-el-Sayad (Kémi 6, 81 ff.), discusses the word g?w ‘narrow’, as found 
in the title imy-r Sed (pp. 87 ff.; see also H. Kezs, ZAS 70, 63 ff.), the verb pus (p. 94) ‘stretch’ (?), 


and a word possibly to be read = (p. 95), not recorded in Wo. 

M. A. Mcrray and K. Serr, Sagqara Mastabas, u (Brit. School of Archaeol. in Eg., x1). London, vii-+ 
32 pp., 8 pls. This vol., which I have unfortunately not seen, is certain to contain much important philo- 
logical material. 

P. E. NEwBERRY, Funerary Statuettes and Model Sarcophagi, 2 (CCG, Nos. 48274-48575). Cairo, pp. 305- 
405. This vol. contains little of philological interest apart from the inscrr. on Nos. 48404, 48406, 48412, 
and 48483. 

G. Posexer’s La Premiére Domination perse en Eg.is revd. by H. Bonnet, OLZ 40, 612 f. ; B. C. Couroyer, 
Rev. bibl. 46, 622 ff.; R. Dussatp, Rev. hist. rel. 115, 116 ff.; Syria 18, 310 f. 

H. Ricke’s art., Der Geflugelhof des Amon in Karnak (ZAS 73, 124 ff.), has some interesting nn. 

A. Rowe’s A Cat. of Egn. Scarabs (see § 6 C) contains very useful indexes of personal names, and names 
of divinities and localities. 

C. E. SanpER-Hansen, Die religiésen Texte auf d. Sarg d. Anchnesneferibre. Copenhagen, xi-+-158 pp. 
Accompanying the texts are a transln. and comm., the latter containing interesting philological material. 

H. D. ScuaEpet’s Die Listen des grossen Pap. Harris (1936) is revd. by E. Orro, OLZ 40, 357 f. 

A. Scuarrr, Der Bericht uber d. Streitgesprach eines Lebensmuden mit seiner Seele (Sitzungsb. Moinchen, 
H. 9). This altogether admirable publn. contains many valuable philological nn. For revs. of S.’s Der hist. 
Abschnitt der Lehre fur Konig Merikaré (1936) see § 8, p. 229. 

SETHE’s important art., Die Bau- und Denkmalsteine d. alten Aeg. und thre Namen (Sitzungsb. Berlin, 
1933, xx, 864 ff.) is revd. by MonteEr, Rev. é. anc. 39, 235 f. The new pts. of his Ubers. u. Komm. zu den 
Pyr, (Bd. u, Lfg. 1-4, and Bd. m, Lfg. 1-3) are invaluable alike to philologists and students of Egn. religion. 

In his Etudes de grammaire ég. (Acta Or. 16, 81 ff.) B. H. Srrtcker discusses the different verbal forms 
used to express the perfect and historic past (affirmative and negative) in O., M., and L. Egn., dem. and 
Coptic ; also the synchronous present in L. Egn. and the use of sdm-f in dem. 

In Das Piel im Ag. (ZAS 73, 131 ff.) W. TxLu comes to the conclusion that there is no evidence for the 
existence of this verbal form in Egn. 

Chron. @’Eg. 12, 64, refers to B. van DE WaLuE’s Une Stéle ég. du Moyen Empire au Musée Curtius de 
Liege (in Ann. Inst. phil. hist. or. 3 [1935]), which bears a short inscr. containing an unusual formula. 

J. Vanprer’s La Famine dans PEg. anc. is favourably revd. by Capart (Chron. d’Eg. 12, 207 f.), who, 
however, suggests a different rendering of a passage in the inscr. of Iti (op. cit., 106). Also revd. by Montet, 
Rev. ét. anc. 39, 237 f. 

R. WELL, La Signification de psj, verbe ‘étre réalisé’, ‘exister’ (Rev. d’égyptol. 1, 181 ff.). Many of W.’s 
conclusions will not be accepted by most of his philological colleagues. 

S. YErvry’s art., Studies in comparative Egypto-Semitics, 1v (Kémi 6 [1936] 63 ff.), is an important 
additional contribution to the Egypto-Semitic etymologies already suggested by the late A. EMBER and 
other scholars. 

I have not seen the following works and must therefore refrain from comment: 

B. Cocvroyer, La Lecture du nom d’Horemheb (Journ. Palestine Or. Soc. 17, 100 ff.). 

A. Farnry, Sept tombeaux @ Pest dela grande pyramide de Guizeh (Cairo, Antiq. Dept., 1936, 40 pp., 8 pls.). 

H. Grapow, dusgewdhite inschriftliche Quellen zur Gesch., Sprache u. Kunst der sog. Mittelmeervolker. A: Ag. 
Quellen (H. Bossert, Alt-Areta, 3. Aufl., Berlin, 49 ff.) 

W. C. Haves, The Texts in the Mastabeh of Se’n-Wosret-Ankh at Lisht (MIA Egn. Exped., 12). New 
York, ix+-27 pp., 12 pls.).+ 

J. JANSSEN, Aegypt. Philologie [1934-6] (Jaarbericht 4 [1936] van... Ex Oriente Lux 173 ff.). 

J. Lerpovircu, Deux stéles inédites de la déesse Qadech (Bull. Inst. d’Eg. 19 [1936-7]. 81 ff.) ;? Id., Nouvelles 
Considérations sur U' inser. protosinaitique no. 6, autrefois No. 349 de la série publiée par A. H. Gardiner 
et T. E. Peet (cp. cit., 18 [1936], 157 ff.). 

H. F. Lerz, Concerning the Significance of the Egn. Particle m(j) (Univ. of Calif. Publns. in Semit. Philol. 
10 [1936], 223 ff.); The Intensifying Conjunction in Egn. (op. cit., 10, 217 f.). 

P. Minter, Stela of Sisopduyenhab and his relatives (Bull. Univ. Mus. Philadelphia, 6 [1936], 7 ff.).3 


1 See under § 14 A, p. 236. ? See under § 1, p. 217. 3 See under § 14 A, p. 235. 
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Or 


14. Publications of Texts 
(Of the revs. only those which critically discuss publns. of texts are included.) 


A. From Sires, Museums, &c., iv Eaypt anp THE SupaN 

‘Anibah. G. Sretsporrr, Aniba, 1 (Antig. Dept., Miss. archéol. de Nubie 1929-34. Gliickstadt) contains 
fragmentary texts and texts from small objects, shawabtis, &c. 

Edfu. J.8. F. Garyot, La Stéle de Khou-oui, in Ann. Serv. 37, 116 ff. Printed text, transin., and discus- 
sion, with photo., of a stela from Edfu in the Cairo Mus. (entry No. 66903) with an unusual f unerary formula. 

Et-Tad. F. Blisson pz ia] R[oque], T'éd (1934 & 1936), Flles. Inst. fr. (Cairo), contains many small 
fragmm. of publd. text. In Bull. Inst. fr. 36, 102 tf., J. Vaxpter publs. two blocks found by the Inst. fr. at 
Et-Tid mentioning a King Intef of Dyn. 11 with Horus-name Shr-tzwy, in conseyuence of which he re- 
numbers the Intef-Kings thus: Shr-tzwy Intef I, Weh-nk Intef IL, NAt-nb-tp-nfr Intef III. 

Thebes (Der el-Madinah). M. WerBrouck revs. C. Maystre, La Tombe de Nebenmdt in Chron. d'Eq. 12, 
211. Some new texts appear in B. Bruyire, Rapport sur les fouilles de Deir el Médineh (1933-34), le partie: 
la nécropole de Vouest, and in op. cit. (1934-35), 2me partie: la nécropole de lest (Cairo). Two more vols. of the 
catalogue of hieratic ostrr. of the Inst. fr. have appeared: J. Cerx¥, Catalogue des ostrr. hirat. de Deir el 
Meédineh (Documents de fouilles ..., tome 4me, nos. 114-189, tome 5me, nos. 190-241, Cairo). These contain 
descriptions of the ostrr. accompanied by transcrr., hand-drawn facsimiles, and photos. 

Thebes (Karnak). A. Vartxe, in Nouvelles Listes géogr. d’ Aménophis III (Ann. Serv. 36, 202 ff.), gives 
printed texts and photos. of 15 re-used granite blocks from a built-up base between the 10th pylon and the 
temple of Mit. Six of these, with the names of Amenophis ITI, have lists of conquered peoples. In Z.AS 
73, 124 ff. (Der Gefliigelhof d. Amon in Karnak) H. Ricke publs. the text of a stela of Sethés II found in 
1936 south of the Sacred Lake. 

Thebes (Luxor). A. Fakury continues his art. on Bloes décorés provenunt du temple de Louxor in Ann. 
Serv. 37, 39 ff. Those blocks publd. here contain lists of names of conquered peoples. There appear to be no 
hitherto unrecorded names. A. Moret publs. text and transin. of an 18th-Dyn. copy of an O.-K ritual for 
temple-dedication in C.-R. Ac. Inscr. B.-L., 239 ff. 

Thebes (Madinat Habi). W. F. Epcerton, Medinet Habu Graffiti: Facsimiles (Chicago). For description 
see rev. by R. O. FavtKnErR in JEA 23, 268; also revd. by A. CaLDERINI, leg. 17, 300. The first vol. of 
the report on the Inst. fr.’s excavation of the temple of Amenhotpe, son of Hapu, near Madinat Habit 
(C. Ropicnon and A. VarILue, Le Temple du scribe royal Amenhotep, fils de Hapou, 1, Cairo) gives an edn., 
with transln. and comm., of the texts which led the French archaeologists to their discovery. These are 
BM 138 (stela in hieratic); Pap. BM 10054, vs. 2, Il. 1-6; dem. Pap. BM 10240; text on a ruined door of the 
temple itself, seen by Lepsius. Some further texts from the temple now excavated appear in the pls.. e.g. 
text on a bas-relief from the interior of the 2nd pylon; fragmm. of painted hicroulyphs. The text on a stela 
of Zpw-ky, not included in the vol. here mentioned, but from the basin in the temple precincts, can be seen 
in a photo. in Chron. d’Eg. 12, 179. For revs. of the vol. see § 15, p. 240. 

Thebes (Shékh Abd el-Kurnah). D. Duxuam, Note on some old squeezes from Egn. monuments, in JAOS 56 
(1936), 173 ff., has photos. of squeezes containing inscrr. from the tomb of Khafemhét (tomb 57, PorTEr- 
Moss, Top. Bibl., 1, 88). At least one (Pl. I, a) supplies a more complete version than hitherto publd. 

Madamid. R. CottevietLLe-GIRAuDET, Rapport sur les fouilles de Médamoud (1932) (Cairo, 1936), has 
small and fragmentary texts from loose blocks of Akhenaten. 

El-Kasr wa es-Sayad. Les Tombeaux dits de Kasr-el-Sayad: hand-copics of remnants of inscrr. in three 
tombs of the O.K. by P. Montet in Kemi 6, 81 ff. 

Abydos. P. Mauer, A family stela in the Univ. Mus., Philadelphia, in JEA 23, 1 ff. and id., Stela of Sisop- 
duyenhab and his relatives (Pennsylvania Mus. Bull. 6,7 8.) both give text of the stela in question (PETRIE, 
Abydos, 1, Pl. 30, 1, and p. 43), now at Philadelphia. The former publn. is the more complete. 

Nag‘ el-Mashayikh. H. Kees, in Z.AS 73,77 #£.. gives printed text, transIn.. and discussion of a hitherto 
unpubld. biographical text from the tomb of In-hri-ms (Die Laufbahn d. Hohenpriesters Onhurmes von 
Thinis). 

Nag‘ ed-Dér. A publn. of great importance to students of stelae, funerary formulae, ete.. is D. DuxBaAM. 
Naga-ed-Dér Stelae of the First Intermed. Period (Oxford). Printed texts, with photos., transins., indices 
of names and titles, and much additional matter from stelae from the Nag‘ ed-Dér district. which here 
includes Shékh Farag and Nag‘ el-Mashayikh (see above), this being in fact one large cemetery of the 
Thinite nome, excavated by Dr. REISNER. 

Hh 
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Dér Rifah and Asyit. P. Montet, Les Tombeaux de Siout et de Deir Rifeh, in Kémi 6 (1936), 131 ff. (with 
some photos.) and H. Brunner, Die Texte aus d. Grabern d. Herakleopolitenzeit von Siut (Gliickstadt). 
The first is the continuation of a series of arts. on the tombs, with hand-written texts. B. confines himself 
to tombs 3, 4, and 5 (Asyit), and of the two versions his is perhaps the better as he keeps to the original 
direction of the texts. 

Eshmiinén. A. HERMANN publs. short texts from objects found at Hermopolis in 1935 in Bericht i. d. 
Ausgrabungen d. Deutschen Hermopolis-Expedition 1935 (Mitt. deutsch. Inst. Kairo 7, 31 ff.). 

Lisht. W. C. Haves, The Texts in the Mastabeh of Se’n-Wosret- Ankh at Lisht (New York). Facsimiles, 
with useful lists and concordances of the Pyramid and other funerary texts appearing in the tomb. 

Sakkdrah. G. JEQuIER, Le Monument funér. de Pepi II. 1: Le Tombeau royal (Antig. Dept.: Fouilles a 
Saqqdrah, Cairo, 1936), contains facsimiles of the texts in the pyramid of Pepi IT and of several new texts 
from the same source. This valuable work, over which much trouble has obviously been taken, is provided 
with concordances between these and other funerary texts from roval pyramids. The new texts are executed 
in solid black, the already known texts in outline, and restorations are indicated by dotted lines, a parti- 
cularly happy arrangement. Rey. by Brackman in Ann. Arch. Anthr. 24, 169 f.2 

Gizah. 8. Hassan, The Great Limestone Stela of Amenhotep II (with photos. of text and transIn.) in Ann. 
Serv. 37, 129 ff. 

Cairo. P. E, NewBerry, Funerary Statuettes and Model Sarcophagi, fasc. 2 (CCG, Nos. 48274-48575). 
Numerous texts. L. Borcwarpt, Denkmaler d. A. R. (ausser den Statuen) im Mus. von Kairo, Teil I, 
Text u. Tafeln zu Nr. 1295-1541 (CCG, Nos. 1295-1808). A text on a stela of Dyn. 19 in the Cairo Mus., 
with photo., is publd. by P. C. Lanrs in Ann. Serv. 36, 194 ff. (The Stela of Nefer-ronpet). G. Srerxporer, 
in Ann. Serv. 36, 161 ff., publs. 177 scarabs with names of private persons from the collection of 
H.M. Kixe Ft*ap I, presented to the Cairo Mus. (Skarabden mit Namen von Privatpersonen d. Zeit des 
Mou. N.R....). The art. is provided with indices of names and titles. A limestone block in the Cairo Mus. 


mentioning a pyramid (=) — Ae. perhaps that of Amenemmes III, with photo., in M. RapHaEt, 


Nouveau Nom dune pyramide d’un Amenemhét (Ann. Serv. 37, 79 f.). A Bubastite monument of uncertain 
provenance with reliefs and text relating to Prince Takelot, later King Takelot ITI, is publd. with photo. in 
Ann Serv. 37, 16 ff. (Un Curieux Monument des dynasties boubastites 4 Héracléopolis Magna), by H. GAUTHIER. 
The text is of interest as it states the titles of Takelot before he became king. A short n., with photo., on 
a small statuette in the Cairo Mus., perhaps from Elephantine, by R. EncELpacn, Statuette of Yi from 
Elephantine, in Ann. Serv. 37,1 f. An art., Two unpubld. Coffins in the Egn. Mus., by M. Kamau in Ann. 
Serv. 37, 125 ff. 

Isma‘iliah. G. Govox, Les Travaux de Chou et les tribulations de Geb, @ apres le Naos 2248 d’ Ismailia, in 
Kémi 6,1 ff. This text was copied and publd. in 1890 by Grirrrru in Tell el Yahidiyeh (EEF 7th memoir), 
Pls. 23-6 and pp. 70-4. It reappears now in a new hand-written edn., accompanied by photos. and transln. 
The text is reversed: in the original it reads from r. to 1. 

Tanis. G. Goon, Trouraille a Tanis de fragmm. appartenant a la statue de Sanousrit Ier, No. 634 du 
Mus. du Catre, in Ann. Serr. 37, 81 ff. Text and photos. of the statue with the newly-discovered fragmm. 
in place. Texts from 13 obelisks of Ramesses II at Tanis (hand-copies with photos.) are publd. in Kémi 5, 
104 ff., by P. Monrer and G. Goyon (Les Obélisques de Ramsés II). 


B. From Museums, &c., outsipE Ecypr 

Berlin. R. Antuss, Der Berliner Hocker des Petamenophis, contains texts from statue Berlin 23728 
in ZAS 73, 25 ff. The author adds to his remarks in ZAS 73, 94 ff. Interesting inscrr. from two vessels, 
Berlin 18514 and 18901: R. Hecker, Zwei Schalen fir Libationen im Berl. Mus., ZAS 73, 36 ff. 

Chicago. T. G. ALLEN, Egn. Stelae in Field Mus. of Nat. Hist., Anthropol. Series, 24, 1, Chicago, 1936, 
has photos. and translns., accompanied in many cases by hand-copies, of 50 funerary stelae from Dyn. 11 
to the Cop. period. The only evidence for their provenances appears to be derived from the texts. Some 
of the photos. of the stelae with difficult texts might have been reproduced upon a larger scale. Revd. by 
A. W. Sworter in Jfuseums Journal 35, 439. 

Leiden. Transcr., transln., and discussion of a small hieratic pap. P. Leiden 352 by J. Cerny in JEA 23, 
186 ff. (Restitution of, and penalty attaching to, stolen property in Ramesside times). Texts from several 
Egn. antiquities, partly in photo. and partly hand-copied, in W. A. van LEER, Egyptische Oudheden, met 

1 See also under § 13, p. 233. 
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een inleiding van Dr. W. D. van Wijngaarden (Mededeelingen en verhandelingen van ... Ex Oriente Lux, 
Leiden, 1936). 

London (BM). I.E.S.Epwarps, A Toilet Scene ona Funerary Stela of the M.K., in JEA 23, 165 (a short n. 
on BM stela 1658 with photo. and transln.). C. E. SanpER-Hanxsey's Die religiosen Texte auf d. Sarg d. 
Anchnesneferibre, neu herausgegeben und erklart (Copenhagen) is what its name proclaims it to be, and has 
been thoroughly carried out. The letterpress is in autographed form with hand-written texts, not accom- 
panied by facsimiles or photos. There are several new textual readings. 

London (University College). A. W.Suorrer, The Pap. of Khnememhab in Univ. Coll., London, in JEA 23, 
34 ff. Somewhat fragmentary texts from an unusual funerary pap. of the Memphite, not Theban, school. 
With photos. 

Paris, A. Plaxxorr, Le Naos D 29 du Musée du Louvre, in Rev. @égyptol. 1, 161 ff. Texts with figs., 
photo., and discussion. G. Posrner, Une Liste de noms propres étrangers sur deux ostrr. hiérat. du Nouvel 
Empire, in Syria 18, 183, facsimiles and transcrr. of two 19th-Dyn. ostrr. in the Louvre. 


C. MiscELLANEOUS 

P. Boprovsky and V. Vixenrizy, Collection of Antiquities purchased in Syria and Eg. (Paris). Such 
texts as appear on these objects are publd. All very small. 

Capart revs. J. Vanprer, La Famine dans (Eq. anc., in Chron. d’Eg. 12, 207 f., and G. Posexer, La 
Premiére Domination perse en Eg., in Chron. d’Eg. 12, 206 f., mentioning his own discovery of a fraym. at 
El-Kab with a cartouche of Darius in which the [0 is written. 

E. Drioton, Rev. d’égyptol. 1, 203 ff. explains some further cryptographic texts from (a) architrave E. 
of Ist court of temple of Luxor (Leps., Dkm., m, 149 b), (b) “love scene’ in Beni Hasan 17 (Leps.. Dkm., 1. 
143 b), (c) jambs of door of sanctuary of Sokar in temple of Sethds I at Abydos, (d) ‘Naples stela’ (Bull. Inst. 
fr. 30, 369 ff.), (e) stela Louvre C 15. The art. is accompanied by photos. and line drawings (Une Figuration 
cryptographique sur une stéle du Moyen Empire). 

GarDINER, Late-Egn. Miscellanies (Bibl. deg., 7, Brussels), following on Late-Egn. Stories (1932), con- 
tains examples of most kinds of Egn. composition except fiction. The following papp. are included: 
Bologna 1094; Anastasi II, III, III a, IV, V, VI; Sallier I, IV verso; Lansing; Koller; 4 from Turin, 
designated Turin A, B, C, D; Leiden 348 verso; Rainer 52. Autographed transcrr. with textual nn. oppo- 
site. An exceedingly useful work. 

GARDINER, A priest of King Tuthmosis III and Prince Wadjmose, in Orientalia 6, 358 f. A fragmentary 
limestone statuette, with text, of P:-wsh, priest of Tuthmosis III and lector-priest of Prince Wadjmose, 
probably identical with the P3-wh of Ann. Serv. 1, 107, no. 22. 

G. Lovgranorr, Les Statues et les objets funéraires de Peduamonapet (Ann. Serv. 37, 219 ff.). 

C. Maystre, Les Déclarations d innocence (Litre des Morts, Chapitre 125) (Cairo), isa complete and useful 
edn. of Spell 125 with the variants, transln., nn., and indices. 





15. Religion and Magic 

M. Autot, in Un Nouvel Exemple de vizir divinisé dans Eg. anc. (Bull. Inst. fr. 37, 93 ff.), deals at length 
with a 5th-Dyn. vizier and nomarch of the 2nd Upper Egn. Nome named Isi, who was divinized after his 
death, like Imhotep, Kagemni, and Amenhotpe son of Hapu, and was the object of a local cult in his own city 
of Edfu during the M.K. and Second Intermed. Period. 

Ann. Inst. phil. hist. or. £ (1936) = Mél. Franz Cumont is revd. by Capart, Chron. d’Eg. 12, 202 f. 

A.M. Bapawr's Der Gott Chnum (Gluckstadt, 62 pp., 13 figs.) is a useful and well-illustrated study. 
Fig. 9, p. 19, however, has nothing to do with Khniim as bringer of the inundation, but depicts him making 
a gesture of greeting (see Wb., m, 203, 9-12). 

v. Bisstne’s dg. Kultbilder der Ptolomaier- u. Rémerzeit (1936) is revd. by W. ScuvBart, Gnomon 13, 
218 f. 

An art. by the same author, Sul tipo dei sistri trovati nel Tevere, appears in Bull. Soc. arch, d’ Alex. 31, 
n.s. 9, 211 ff. . 

F. Bisson DE LA Roque’s art., Le Lac sacré de Tod (Chron. d Eg. 12. 157 ff.), describes the sacred lake at 
Et-Tiid, which consisted of two basins, one inside the other, to suit the variations in the level of the water 
at different seasons of the year. The lake has two stairways, one for descent and one for ascent. 

A. M. Bracxman’s arts., Preliminary Report on the Excavations at Sesebi, Northern Province, Anglo- 
Egn. Sudan, 1936-7, and Sesebi, Northern Province, Anglo-Egn. Sudan. EES Excavations, in JEA 23, 
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145 ff. and Chron. d'Eg. 12, 190 ff. respectively, mention two boat-shrine supports found in the triple temple, 
the crypt in the foundations of the central temple adorned with reliefs depicting Amenophis IV (sometimes 
accompanied by Nefertiti) in the presence of various divinities, and the foundation-deposits discovered 
under the N.-W. and S.-W. caverns of the temple-substructure. They also refer to a possible small sun- 
temple of Amenophis IV erected just outside the pre-Aten temple-area. See also Ill. Ldn. News, Aug. l4, 
272 f., figs., and C. Picarp, Avant la réforme d’ Akhenaton in Rev. arch. 10, 254. A short account of a lecture 
by Birackman on Temple Worship in Anc. Eg. is given in JMEOS 21, 13 f. 

A short n. on W.S. and A. M. Brackwan’s art., dn dnc. Egn. Symbol as a Mod. Egn. Amulet (Ann. 
Inst. phil. hist. or. 3 [1935], 91 ff.) appears in Chron. d'Eg. 12, 62. : 

L. Borcuarpt’s Statuen u. Statuetten von Kénigen u. Privatleuten is revd. in Chron. d’Eg. 12, 70, and 
Aeg. 16 (1936), 347. No. 1359 in B.’s Denkmdiler des A. R. im Mus. von Kairo, 1 (CCG), supplies a new example 
of the mastabah-like construction in Sahurés jubilee-temple without the obelisk surmounting it (see SETHE, 
ZAS 53, 55). 

A not. of C. Boreux’s art., Un Type de chevet ég. (Ann. Inst. phil. hist. or. 3 [1935], 97 ff.), appears in 
Chron. d'Eg. 12, 62. Attention is drawn to the symbolic and religious value of these motifs which, inspired 
by solar and Osirian myths, evoke the idea of ascension and resurrection. 

A. M. Canverrey and M. F. Broome’s The Temple of King Sethos I at Abydos is revd. by A. ScHaRFr, 
Antiq. 11, 242 f. 

M. A. Canney’s More Notes on Boats and Ships in Temples and Tombs in JMEOS 21, 45 ff., discusses the 
religious significance of ships in Eg. and other countries. 

Capart’s discoveries at El-Kab (see Rapport sommaire sur les fouilles de la Fondation égyptol. Reine 
Elisabeth &@ El-Kab, in Ann. Serv. 37, 3 ff.) included a lion of Sethos I with an image of the King (now 
destroyed) in front of it, the lion being ‘Horus who averts evil’ (Hr ksfw dwt); an inscribed statue recording 
among other priestly titles that of id ; and a relief (temp. Tuthmosis II) suggesting that the Nubian god 
Dedwen was to some extent the object of a cult at El-Kab. Another inscr. found on the site speaks of 
‘Osiris Dedwen’. C. has some evidence for his view that the triad worshipped at El-Kab consisted of 
Nekhbet, Horus of Bhdt, and Thoth. Several blocks were found having portions of an interesting mytho- 
logical inser. See also Chron. d'Eg. 12, 133 ff. and 184 £. By the same scholar is the art., Two Mf ummy Carton- 
nages, in Brooklyn Mus. Quarterly 24, 20 ff. 

E. Cuassryat’s Le Temple de Dendara, 1-1v, and Le Temple d’ Edfou are revd. respectively by E. Drtotox, 
Rev. arch. 10, 291, and P. Monter, Rev. é. anc. 39, 221 ff. 

Attention should be drawn, perhaps, to A. CHILDE’s Votes sur la philosophie des ég.in Annaes da Academia 
Brasileira de Sciencias 6 (1934), 57 ff. ; 7 (1935), 129 ff.; 8 (1936), 233 ff. 

E. Brre-De Mor, in a rev. (Chron. d’Eg. 12, 216 f.) of R. CorreviEIntE-GiraupEt's Rapport sur les 
fouilles de Médamoud (1932): Les reliefs d’Aménophis IV Akhenaton, draws attention to the representation 
of a Sed-festival baldaquin in a relief of Amenophis IV publd. by Grirrrru in JEA 5, 61. 

Capart (Chron. Eg. 12, 224 f.), in a rey. of W. R. Dawson’s The Magicians of Pharaoh (Folklore 47 
[1936], 234 ff.), criticizes D.’s statement that magical cures are necessarily anterior to the use of medicines, 

R. Dussatp, Cultes cananéens aux sources du Jourdain d'aprés les textes de Ras Shamra (Syria 17 [1936]. 
283 ff.) deals with an anc. Phoenician myth representing Anat as a cow-goddess. Her connexion with Hathor 
is discussed and questioned. A short n. by the same authority, entitled Encore le diew Horon (Syria 17, 394), 
refers to a statue of Ramesses IT placed under the protection of the god Haurén. 

Eruay’s La religion des Eg. (transld. by H. Wuup. Preface by E. Drroron. Paris, 514 pp., 8 pls., figs.) is 
reyd. by G. JEQUIER, Gazette de Lausanne, Oct. 31, 1. 

In his art., Three unnumbered Tombs at Thebes (Ann. Serv. 36, 124 ff.), A. Faxury draws attention to 
a representation in the tomb-chapel of Nebmehyt of the deified Queen Nefertari adoring the solar bark. 

E. Drioron revs. G. Foccart’s Tombes thébaines: Nécropole de Dird‘ abi ’n-Naga. Le Tombeau d’ Amon- 
mos in Rev. arch. 10, 290 f. 

GARDINER's The Attitude of the Anc. Egns. to Death and the Dead is revd. by F. Satvont, Aeg. 17, 289 f., 
and A. W. Ssorter, JE A 23, 268 f. Garprver publs. in Orientalia 6, 358 f., the inser. on the lower portion 
of a seated limestone statuette of Pwah, a wé%-priest of Tuthmosis III and lector (Ary-hbt) of the Prince 
Wadjmose. 

J.S. F. Garyor in his Le Tribunal du grand dieu sous V_Anc. Empire é€q. (Rev. hist. rel. 116, 26 ff.) main- 
tains (with some justification) that the ‘great god’ mentioned in the threats to unsuitable visitors, which 
are found in tomb-chapel inscrr. of the O.K., is not the king but a god—R¢€ or Osiris (see his n. 1, p. 32). 
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In Un Curieux Monument des dynasties boubastites & Héracléopolis Magna (Ann. Serv. 37. 16 ff.), H 


> . 


GAUTHIER suggests that the Tmn p; ist of the monument in question may be identical with Jmn (-R9) m (or 2) 
p3 tw, ist being often confused with iw in the late period. 


For G. Goyon’s Les Travaux de Chou et les tribulations de Geb @uprés le naos 2248 d Ismailia (Kémi 6 
[1936], 1 ff.) see § 14 A, p. 236. 


H. Grapow and H. Scuirer, Kine ungewohnliche ag. Darstellung der Sonnenbarken (ZAS 73, 97 ff.), 
show that in the well-known scene depicting the goddesses of the East and West each standing in the bow 
of her boat and passing the sun’s orb from one to the other, the boats in question are supposed to be lying 
not bow to bow but side by side. 

In Les Trois Protecteurs de notre cité J. GRuoND (Chron. d'Eg. 12, 239 f.) maintains that the protectress 
of Paris during the Rom. Empire was the goddess Isis. 

M. GuENTCcH-OGLovErF discusses in Astarté syrienne et le ded d'Osiris (Rev. degyptol. 1, 197 ff.) a scarab 
which displays a nude female standing beside a t and a flower. The female, so she thinks, is Astarte =Isis, 
and she associates her and the dd with the legend about the dead Osiris and the épecxn related by Plutarch. 
She dates the scarab to the Hyksos period. 

In The Clearance of « Tomb found at Al-Fostat, 1936 (Ann. Serv. 37, 58 ff.), A. Hamapa mentions 414 
shawabti figures found in the tomb ‘fixed in a quantity of sand in an interesting order’, which he describes. 
The tomb also produced a good collection of amulets. 

W. C. Haves’s Royal Sarcophagi of the XVIIIth Dyn. is revd. by M. 8. SHaw (J-MEOS 21, 51 f€.), who 
refers to the information concerning the religious and funerary doctrines of the NK. which the texts en- 
graved upon these royal sarcophagi supply. Revd. also by E. Drtoton, Rev. arch. 10, 283 f. 

In Zwei Schalen fur Libationen im Berl. Mus. (ZAS 73, 36 ff.) R. HECKER publs. some interesting inscrr. 
comprising dedications to Satis and Anukis and an ane. text, of which other examples exist dating from 
ML-K. to Ptol. times, representing the sources of the Nile as being at Heliopolis. 

W. A. HeIer’s Hecataeus and the Egn. Priests in Herodotus Bk. II (Memcirs of the Amer. Acad. of 
Arts and Sciences [Boston], 18, 2 [1935], 53 ff.) is revd. by Px. E. Lecranp in Rev. ét. anc. 38 (1936), 457 ff. 

In Herihor u. die Aufrichtung d. thebanischen Gottesstaates (Nuchr. Gottingen, Fachgruppe 1, Alter- 
tumswiss., N.F. Bd. 2, Nr. 1 [1936]) H. Kexs maintains that the usurpation of Hrihor was not a victory 
of the clerical party; rather it was the rise to supreme power of an unscrupulous adventurer, who, as com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and viceroy of Nubia, made use of his great sacerdotal position, to which his 
birth gave him no claim, to further his own ends. He was also greatly assisted by Theban jealousy of the 
political and administrative position assigned by the Ramessides to their residential city in the Delta. K. has 
much that is interesting to say on the meaning of whim-msut, and asserts that it denotes a new Theban cra 
introduced by Hrihor himself in yr. 19 of the reign of Ramesses XI. The inser. publd. by K. in the art., 
Die Laufbahn des Hohenpriesters Onhurmes von Thinis (ZAS 73, 77 #%.), contains a number of priestly 
titles. K. discusses the practice, which first becomes noticeable in Dyn. 19, of appointing retired soldiers 
and civil-servants, who were of high standing but not members of priestly families, to important sacerdotal 
positions, so supplying them with a permanent income in their old age. 

For L. KEIMer’s views on the use of the grasshopper as an amulet see § 6 D, p. 227. 

The inser. publd. by P. C. Laie in The Stela of Nefer-ronpet (Ann. Serv. 36 [1936], 194 ff.) contains an 
interesting curse beginning with the words, ‘As for him who shall remove my name m order to insert his 
own name...’. 

In Chron. dE. 12, 202, is a short not. by Capart of I. Levy's Autour dun roman mythologique ¢4., 
publd. in Ann. Inst. phil. hist. or. 4 (1936), 817 ff. 

G. Lovgranorr’s Une Statue parlante ou oracle du dieu Ré-Harmakhis, Ann. Serv. 36, 187 tf., describes 
a limestone bust of a hawk-headed god which L. thinks was used for the giving of oracles. 

A short not. of A. Moret’s Rituels agraires de Tanc. Orient a la lumitre des nouvetux teates de Ras Shamra 
(Ann. Inst. phil. hist. or. 3 [1935], 311 ff.) appears in Chron. d'Eg. 12, 63. The same scholar’s Terte rituel 
du début del Anc. Empire reproduit au temple d’Aménophis III a Louxor is publd. in C.-R. Ac. Inser. B.-L, 
239 ff. 

H. Mtxrer in his Unters. ii. Darstellungen von Gebarden auf Denkmalern des A. R. discusses aniony 
other gestures those of priestly ofticiants performing various religious rites, and those of mourners on the 
occasion of a death or at funerals. 

Petrie has put together much useful material in The Funeral Furniture of Eg. (Brit. Sch. of Archaeol. 
in Eg., 59, London, x+30 pp.). His Shabtis is revd. by M. A. Mcrray in Wan, 69 f. 
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R. Perrazzont's La confessione dei peccati, u: Egitto, Babilonia, Israele, Arabia meridionale is revd. by 
G. Coppens in Muséon 50, 145 f. 

A. Pranxorr thinks that the figurine discussed in Sur une statuette de Bés (Bull. Inst. fr. 37, 29 ff.) 
represents Bes inspiring a flute-player on whose shoulders he is mounted. The reliefs and texts publd. by 
P. in Le Naos D 29 du Musée du Louvre (Rev. @ égyptol. 1, 161 ff.) depict and refer to the god Osiris Mryty, 
divinities male and female personifying prosperity (cf. Borncuarpt, Sahure‘, 1, 108 f.), divinities of the 
Osirian cycle, the Heliopolitan ennead, the Hermopolite ogdoad, divinities of important cult-centres, and 
local divinities or divinities worshipped in the neighbourhood of Mfkt* (whence the shrine came), some of 
whom occur comparatively rarely. 

Cu. Picarp contributes two nn., the one entitled Sanctuaires au Palatin and the other Homeére et les 
religions d’Eg., to Rev. arch. 10, 110, and 8 (1936), 213, respectively. 

Capart revs. briefly in Chron. d’Eg. 12, 202 f., J. Prrunne’s Le Culte funéraire en Eg. sous? Ane. Empire 
(Ann. Inst. phil. hist. or. 4 [1936], 903 ff.). 

K. PREISENDANZ points out in his art., Oamoutha (PW, xvu, 1675), that two different etymologies have 
been suggested for this name. 

For L. Proy’s La Grande Pyramide et sa signification see Le Vieux Bistouri, Suresnes, Feb. 20, 1 ff. 

H. Ricks in Ein Tempel mit Pfeilerumgang Thutmoses’ III. u. Hatschepsuts in Karnak (Ann. Serv. 37, 
71 ff.) describes a small temple (recently uncovered at Karnak) dedicated to ‘Amin on his terrace’. It was 
erected by Tuthmosis III and altered by Hatshepsut. One of the foundation-deposit pits presents an 
unusual feature, and the deposits themselves, though crude, are of some interest. In his art. in ZAS 73, 
124 ff., Der Gefliigelhof des Amon in Karnak, R. publs. a stela which records Sethos II’s rebuilding of a 
poultry-farm for Amin. This lay on the S. side of the sacred lake at Karnak, and the ruins of it, as restored 
yet again by Psamut (who also rebuilt the series of store-houses adjoining it), are still quite recognizable. 

A brief but favourable not. by Capart of C. RoprcHon and A. Varttin’s Le Temple du scribe royal 
Amenhotep, fils de Hapou, 1, appears in Chron. d’Eg. 12, 211. Revd. also by E. Driotoy, Rev. arch. 10, 
286 f.; P. Monvet, Rev. éf. anc. 39, 224 f.; F. Z., Aeg. 17, 301 f. 

G. Roeper in his Bericht ii. die Ausgrabungen der Deutsch. Hermopolis-Expedition 1935 (Mitt. deutsch. 
Inst. Kairo 7, 1 ff.) describes a M.-K. temple discovered by him at Hermopolis. This consisted mainly of an 
open court with two trees, which, R. thinks, was the original sanctuary of the Hermopolite Ogdoad (p. 8), 
who, from Dyn. 19 onward, resided in the ‘Sethos temple’. The site of the ‘primordial mound’ has not 
yet been located. 

A. Rows, A Cat. of Egn. Scarabs (see § 6 C). R. supplies a useful n. on the god Hr-imy-snwt (see also 
ZAS 64, 126 f.; and Garprver, Hierat. Pap. BM, m1, 113, n. 1). The book also contains an index of 
names of divinities. 

A. Ruscu has contributed a long and most instructive art. on Nun to PW, xvun, 1462 ff. He points out 
that this divinity had no cult, priests, or ritual of his own. He always remained merely the personification 
of an element. 

H. Scuirer in Eine nordsyrische Kultsitte? Zum grossen Denkstein von Ras Shamra (ZAS 73, 54 ff.) 
compares with the monument in question one displaying similar features found at Tell Defennah. In Line 
unerkannte Trauergebirde u. ein angeblicher ‘ Plotzlicher Tod’ in Reliefs des A. R. (ZAS 738, 102 ff.) he discusses 
two representations of an unusual (female) mourning-gesture, and also shows from a parallel scene that the 
man depicted collapsing is not the suddenly stricken ‘Ankhma‘hor but a relative displaying excessive grief. 

S. Scuort’s Das Léschen von Fackeln in Milch (ZAS 73, 1 ff.) is a long and important art. in which it is 
shown that there are grounds for supposing that when Amiin visited the temple at Dér el-Bahari the pedestal 
supporting his boat-shrine was surrounded with 4 small tanks containing milk. These were covered with 
wooden gratings in which lettuces were inserted, the lower ends of these vegetables being in the milk. 
Round the pond of milk thus formed were set 4 ‘Nile-figures’, the impersonations of the 4 tanks, holding 
tapers which were lit at night. Strangely enough S. does not refer to the obvious connexion between the 
milk and the white juice of the lettuces. The milk was doubtless supposed to increase the juice of the plants 
and so add to their efficacy as an aphrodisiac (see GARDINER, Ch. Beutty Papp., No. I, p. 22). It was, of course, 
owing to the sexual properties which they were supposed to possess that lettuces figure so prominently 
in the cult of the ithyphallic fertility-gods Min and Amin. 

A. W. Suorter’s The Egn. Gods (London, xiv+ 144 pp., 4 pls.), though intended mainly for the general 
public, contains much useful information. The same scholar in his art., The Pap. of Khnememhab in Univ. 

1 See Piankoff, op. cit., 174. 
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Coll., London (JEA 23, 34 ff.), points out that this early 19th-Dyn. copy of the Bk. Dead was produced 
under the influence of Memphite theology and that it displays some interesting and unusual features, 
including a representation of the 4 enemies mentioned in the Book of Overthrowing ‘A pep. 

J. SPIEGEL’s Die Idee vom Totengericht in der dg. Religion is revd. by A. Pont, Orientalia 6, 263 f. 

G. StErnporFF and W. Wotr’s Die Thebanische Graberwelt is revd. by R. O. Factitener, JEA 23, 129 f. 
(who points out that the authors, doubtless by a slip of the pen, wrongly place Siptah and Queen Tawesret 
at the end of Dyn. 20), and by A. Pont, Orientalia 6, 265 f. 

An interesting description of the temple of Amenhotpe, son of Hapu, by A. VaRILLE and C. Rosrcuon 
appears in Ill. Ldn. News, Jan. 2, 12 f., under the heading A ‘Christopher Wren’ of Eg. more richly shrined 
than Pharaohs, and later deified: Discoveries at Luxor. An art. by the same two authors, entitled Quatre 
nouveaux temples thébains, in Chron. d’Eg. 10 (1935), 237 ff., is referred to in Syro-Egypt 1, 14 f. 

R. Went publs. in Bull. Inst. fr. 36 (1936-37), 129 ff.. an interesting art., Bélier du Fayoum et 2le nome 
de la Haute-Eg. He maintains that an ivory tablet of Wdymw and an entry on the Palermo Stone show that 
even by the middle of Dyn. 1 religious syncretism was so far advanced that the ram-god of the Fayyim, 
originally the ram-god of Heracleopolis Magna, had already obtained a place in the temple of the crocodile- 
god of that region. 

Wet’s Le Champ des roseaux et le champ des offrandes dans la religion funéraire et la religion gcnérale 
is revd. in Syro-Egypt 1,12 f., and by H. Bonner in OLZ 40, 91 ff. B., while regarding the book as a most 
useful source of information, contests the theory that the Field of Reeds and Field of Offerings denoted 
the E. and W. limits respectively of the sun’s daily journey across the sky. Also revd. by P. Monrer, 
Rev. ét. anc. 39, 229 ff.; £. Drioron, Rev. arch. 10, 291 ff.; and A. W. SHorTER (who comments very favour- 
ably upon it), JZA 23, 292. 

E. Zrppert’s Theben-West (Arch. f. Or. 11 [1936-7], 398 ff.) contains a short but excellent description 
(illustrated) of the funerary temple of Amenhotpe, son of Hapu. Jbid., 12, 94 f., Z. describes the subter- 
ranean burial-places of sacred hawks and apes in the cemetery of Hermopolis, and also the sacred enclosure 
planted with trees, arranged round a deep well dating from the Rom. period. 

I could not lay hands on the following works and therefore am unable to comment upon them: 

A.J. ApuBakr, Unters. ii. die dg. Kronen. Glickstadt, xx--72 pp., 1+ pls., 46 figs. 

E. Bass, Les Dieux sadiques. Brussels, Henri Kumps, 154 pp. 

A. Bayoumr, Survivances €g., in Bull. Soc. Roy. de Géogr. d’Eg. 19, 279 ff. 

E. Biocuet, Sur le Phénix, in Muséon 50, 123 ff. 

E. Couton, Le Spiritualisme en Celtique, en Gréce, en Eg. et Uhypothése atlantidienne. Montbéliard, 1936, 

32 pp. 

G. D. Horxstower, Osiris and his Rites, in Man 37, 153 ff.; 170 ff.; 199 (additional n.: Hathor and 

the Pharaoh). 

A. Kaysrr, Die Tempelstatuen ag. Privatleute im m. u.imn. R. Dissert. zur Erlang. d. Doktorwiirde, 

Heidelberg, 1936, 66 pp. 

J. Letsovircn, Deux Stéles inédites de la déesse Qadech (Bull, Inst. d Eg. 19 [1936-7], 81 ff.).? 

C. Maystre, Les Declarations d innocence (Livre des Morts, Chap. 125) = Recherches darchéol. de philol. 

et @hist., 8. Cairo, Inst. fr., vii+- 163 pp.* 

H. Ranke, Agypter als ‘Gétterkinder’, in Corolla, Ludwig Curtius zum 60. Geburtstag dargebracht (Stutt- 

gart), 180 ff. 

M. Wersrotck, La Décoration murale du temple des Mentouhotep, in Bull. des Mus. Roy. d’ Art et d Hist. 

(Brussels), 36 ff. 
J. A. Witson, Illuminating the Thrones of the Egn. Jubilee, in J AOS 56, 293 ff. 


1 But see under § 1, p. 214. 2 But see under § 1, p. 217. But see under § 14 C, p. 237. 
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Sur un Passage de la Stéle Louvre C 1 


L’rNscRIPTION verticale de la stéle C 1 du Louvre commence par les phrases suivantes (d’aprés 
sic sic i 


t Ste 
ee ay of) [ean 1 og eee <—-a o> 9 whe pad a Ty Nn 
Voriginal): (= [2S ee BP a og WIS SASS TESA 
etc. Dans les éditions récentes ce texte a été publié correctement, a l’exception du groupe 
wt 


=7 (of. fig. 1) quia toujours été interprété fautivement. Onl’a lu: & (Maspero, Etud. de myth., 
3, p. 162), S26 (Pierret, Rec. dinserr. du Louvre, 11, p. 28), {= é] (Piehl, Znserr. hiérogl., Série 1, 
2e part., p. 3), S (Brugsch, Thesaurus, 1467), ou bien, en reproduisant tel quel le signe 
mutilé: &4 [sic!] (Gayet, Stéles de la XII¢ dyn., pl. 1), =% (Max Miiller, OLZ 3 (1900), 48), Y 
(Breasted, 4JSZ 21 (1904-5), 155); en dernier lieu, Sethe a donné la forme “©4 qu'il a lue wht 
(Lesest., p. 82, 1. 11 et n. c; Erldut., p. 132). Extérieurement la copie de Max Miiller est 
exacte, mais son interprétation—il lit mst *Wahrheit’*—est impossible 4 cause de la forme méme 
du signe mutilé? et du fait quil y a deux a. La lecture de Maspero, avec <9, et toutes celles qui 
en découlent, rencontrent également des obstacles: le signe est trop peu recourbé pour pouvoir 
étre <2; un mot & avec deux ¢ est non seulement inconnu, mais d'une forme & laquelle on ne 
peut guére s’attendre dans le cas présent. 

La véritable lecture du groupe est en fait “>. La forme du signe mutilé convient pour =a 
comme on peut en juger par les autres exemples de ce signe se trouvant sur la stéle (figs. 2, 3, 4). 
Cette lecture explique la superposition et le déplacement sur la droite des deux > (of. & fig. 2). 

Wie) 


yy 





Fie. 1 





Fic. 3 Fic. 4 


Le terme est un substantif féminin (¢f. “"") mé(r)t ou mt(y)t dérivé soit de Vadjectif mtr (mty?) 
‘exact’, soit du verbe mtr (> mty) ‘témoigner’.? Dans une biographie de la XVIIIe dyn. (Urk., 
Iv, 973) ce dernier mot apparait précisément dans un contexte semblable & celui de “= sur Louvre 


sic 

Clivon BPA Soe iCal Nels} PASl-S lb lal 
‘cela dont je viens de témoigner (= de me porter garant), ce sont mes qualités (réelles), il ne s’y 
trouve pas d’exagération ; cela, c’est réellement mon caractére, il ne s'y trouve pas d’inexactitudes’. 

A la lumiére de cet exemple* le mot “S> de Louvre C 1 apparait nettement comme un dérivé de 
mir ‘témoigner’ signifiant littéralement ‘témoignage’ et étant par suite probablement identique 
au mot de méme forme (2trt) et de méme sens mentionné par le Worterbuch (11, 172, 11-14) et 
attesté jusqu’d présent seulement en néo-égyptien. La traduction du passage cité au début de 
cette note doit donc étre: “Quant au récit de cette stéle, c'est un témoignage (= un exposé 
véridique valant un témoignage)? de ce qui a été réalisé par moi, c'est ce que j’ai fait réellement ; 


il ne s’y trouve pas d’exagération ni de mensonges’. J. J. CLERE. 
1 Breasted a lu aussi ‘truth’ op. cit., 157 et Anc. Rec., 1, § 471. 
* Le signe —= a sur Louvre C 1 sa forme habituelle—cf. ll. 4, 16, vertic. 3, et dans la légende de la femme. 
3 Sur la distinction de ces deux racines, cf. Gard., Egn. Gr., p. 447, D 50, n. 2. 
4 


Voir peut-étre aussi Couyat-Montet, Hammdmét, n° 1, 1. 9. 
Cette signification est imposée par le contexte: Sethe (Erldut. Lesest., 132), bien que croyant avoir affaire A 
un dérivé de wht ‘erklaren’, a traduit correctement ‘wahrheitsgemasser Bericht’. 


3 
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Recent Discoveries at Sakkarah 


Fo.iow1ne the discovery of intact magazines in the tomb of Hemaka early in 1936 I turned my 
attention to a large First-Dynasty mastabah which had been partly cleared by Firth, and numbered 
by him as 3036. This tomb, like that of Hemaka, proved to have a hollow superstructure divided 
into 32 magazines, all unfortunately plundered. Examination of the burial-chamber revealed the 
existence of four magazines, two on each side of the chamber, which was built below ground-level 
underneath the magazine superstructures. Two were found intact with pottery in situ. Sealings 
revealed the name of the owner as Ankhka, a high official of King Wedimu (sealings of his were 
found by Petrie at Abydos, ef. Royal Tombs, 1, P]. xxi, 29). These magazines and the burial-chamber 
were exceptionally well preserved, and complete details of the methods of timber roofing, &c., 
were revealed. Another surprising feature was a trench surrounding the superstructure bevond the 
enclosure-wall. This was filled with mud to form a bed for rows of trees, the roots of which were 
found spaced out at regular intervals of 2 ft. They are now being examined. 

Tomb No. 3038, the burial-chamber of which was partly cleared by Firth, was re-examined 
with astonishing results. From an architectural point of view it is by far the most interesting 
example of First-Dynasty building yet discovered. It had undergone three distinct and radical 
changes in design, all apparently made by the owner, Nebetka, an official under Wedimu. The building 
after the first clearance presented the usual features of a typical First-Dynasty mastabah—a 
hollow brick superstructure with magazines and palace-facade on all four sides, with a descending 
stairway on the east side leading to a great rock-cut pit divided by brick walls into the burial- 
chamber and subsidiary rooms. Here again full details of the wooden roofing were procurable, 
together with definite evidence of a second storey in the pit itself. 

The most interesting discovery at this point of the excavations was the finding of a second 
rock-cut pit beside the pit with the burial-chambers. This was untouched, and was found to contain 
high brick-built shelves on three sides, in which were set granaries with unique pottery lids and small 
doors at the bases. All these doors were sealed with the name of the owner Nebetka, hitherto 
unknown. 

The high floor-level of the magazines in the body of the superstructure suggested the probability 
of something being buried under the rubble and sand filling, and with this in view I removed the south 
side of the palace-facade. We were rewarded with the discovery of a second superstructure, which 
consisted of a raised brick-paved terrace surrounding a pyramid structure arranged in steps care- 
fully built of brick and plastered (see Pl. xiii, 2). Having completely disclosed this conception of the 
architect we then removed the terrace and found the steps of the pyramid continuing below it to 
the ground-level. The original design was thus revealed as a form of oblong step-pyramid covering 
subterranean burial-chambers. 

The tomb of Sabu, dated to ‘Enedjyeb, was reported in the press. Besides a fine series of 
objects we found Sabu himself in the original burial posture, which curiously enough was semi- 
extended and not contracted. 

Another important discovery in our last season was two very unusual First-Dynasty tombs 
dated to Kata and having burial-chambers cut out of the face of the cliff. The superstructures of 
one of these tombs retained well-preserved painted designs on the walls, similar in many respects 
to those of Hesyré, although many of the designs are entirely new. The objects from all these 
tombs, including wooden labels, pottery, and stone vases, form a large collection and will vastly 
increase the existing one in the Cairo Museum. The objects from the tomb of Hemaka are already 
on exhibition, and the publication of this discovery should be out in about two months. 

There is little doubt that systematic excavation of the long-neglected Archaic Cemetery at 
Sakkarah would yield a wealth of information hitherto undreamed-of by the archaeologist. 

WaLter B. Emery. 


The Egyptian for ‘in other words’, ‘in short’ 


Very nearly fifty years ago W. Max Miiller rightly explained } €) in the expression {AY AN 
P. Bol. 1086, 15 as an unorthographie writing of <>{ ‘38, fecalline the fact that in P. alee IV 


Ti 


9 
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the regular spelling of the word for ‘other’ is BA: see Rec. trav. 13, 152, n. 5. This correct 
explanation has been either rejected or forgotten, see Erman, Neudg. Gr. § 675 (‘als 
Vertréstung’), Wolf in ZAS 65, 93 (‘nachdriicklich’), Wb., v, 85 (2) (under the conjunction &:). 
The context in the Bologna papyrus is reasonably clear. A Syrian slave allotted to the temple of 
Thoth had not been delivered, and the writer of the letter has made investigations. First he went 
to the chief herald of the army, but that officer ‘excused himself(?)' with me, pe Ra and 
said in effect (or ‘in sum’, lit. ‘in other words’) that the Vizier had acquired’ the slave. Erman 
quotes as other instances P. Harris 500, rt. 5, 11, and P. Leyd. 367, 5. Both passages are extremely 
obscure: the letter presents difficulties of reading and the love-song is certainly corrupt, though in 
this latter I am inclined to render: ‘The love of my brother is my concern when I am alone, for my 
heart does not cease sending me speedy messages that come and go SETA en he @ 
E* a Sr (MESS saying to me that he has wronged me, [in] other words, that thou hast 
found another.’ This rendering is so venturesome, however, that two fresh confirmations of Max 
Miiller’s view are doubly welcome. The more decisive is an ostracon just published, Cerny, Osér. 
hiér. .. . Deir el Médineh, No. 235. A lady named Hse here makes an appeal saying: ‘Let me be 
given the places (7.e. burial-places?) of Panekhu my husband.’ Thereupon, ‘inquiry was made with 
regard to the opinion of the notables, and they said: ** The woman is in the right.” Then the places 
of her husband were given to her.’ The text concludes: Ne ant lAB AU Sei ‘In 
other words, she was taken” for him’, i.e. regarded as his successor. The other passage is on an 
ostracon in the possession of Dr. Cerny, who kindly allows me to quote from it. A woman, writing 
to her sister, says that her husband threatens to divorce her. The couple are apparently abroad, and 
the husband complains that the wife’s family do not pay him or her any attention, nor do they send 
provisions as is usual in such eases. He ends: AP am AZ ANe ‘In 
short, you must (lit. ‘shall’, for iw-t 7) say something, or you will return to Egypt.’ Such is the 
translation I propose ; Dr. Cerny had suggested: ‘If you say something, you will go back to Egypt.’ 
We may easily both have failed to grasp the sense, but it matters little; {\°¥’ “) evidently sums 
up the husband's reproaches and states the conclusion to be drawn from them. 

It goes without saying that not every combination of “¥’ 4) with ‘7 is an example of the phrase 
here discussed. Thus Anast. V, 9, 8 is doubtless the particle +-sdm-f form. In the Hittite Treaty, 20, 
no subject follows, so that ky dd may be meant, but the passage is too much damaged to have 
evidential value. In P. Mag. Harris, 10,1 9 \"¥’ 4)" is very obscure. I owe these three examples 
to Gunn. Pleyte-Rossi, Pap. Turin, 17, 8 (=) x AN, to which Cerny calls my attention 


at the last moment, involves some unpublished additions and is too difficult a passage to be 
discussed here. 

The idiom m ks dd is interesting in several ways. It is rare to find phrases beginning with a 
preposition introducing a clause or serving as a conjunction; I can name, besides the expression 
here discussed, only X7~ @ and {\ 0". For me, however, the principal interest is to find a new 
illustration of the principle that Late-Egyptian orthography is a perverse kind of phonetic script, 
see JEA 16, 229-31. It is highly dangerous to explain any Late-Egyptian writing by an etymology 
based on mere visual inspection ; we must always try to divine what sound may have been intended. 

Avan H. GarDIner. 


‘The Reading of the Egyptian word for Necropolis’ 


Is Sup. Gard. Egn. Gr., 3 (addition to p. 63, § 81) I wrote: ‘In view of the derivative Ae hrty-ntr 
“necropolis worker” and the later writings it might be worth while considering whether the old 
reading hrt-ntr should not be retained after all’, and I quoted Sethe’s discovery that ja] is to be 


1 The verb shu requires further investigation. Wolf and Wo. give ‘leugnen’, but here the suffix must appa- 
rently be reflexive. 
2 Cerny marks the verb as of doubtful reading. However, the det., though cursively written, cannot be any- 


thing else than = and this points to its. 
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read hri-hbt, not hri-hb. The conjecture is made a certainty by Junker, Giza II, 115, Abb. 7, where 
in a htp di nsw formula of the early Fifth Dynasty pan jal had “may she be buried (in) 
the necropolis in the western desert’ is twice written. The ¢ under m can only belong to the preced- 
ing ‘1, so that the reading hrt-ntr is proved. So too op. cit., 120, Abb. 10, whereas in 119, Abb. 9, 
the ¢ is omitted. 


ALan H. GARDINER. 


Early Red Faience 


In an article on ‘Glazed Ware in Egypt, India, and Mesopotamia’ in JEA 22, 146, I stated that, 
so far as I knew, no red faience had been found in Egypt of a date earlier than Dvn. 18, whereas 
it had been found in India of a period between 3000 and 2700 B.c. A few weeks ago I examined at 
Sakkarah two small red faience tiles from the Third-Dynasty Step Pyramid, and M. J.-P. Lauer 
kindly gave me a reference to a printed illustration, dated 1835, of a small red tile, also from 
Sakkarah. This is in Allante del Basso ed Alto Egitto, by D. Valeriani, Plate T 37 D. In this, not only 
are red tiles illustrated in colour (which is, however, too scarlet), but also a small black tile and a 
small yellow one, in addition to the well-known blue tiles. These are attributed to a pyramid at 
“Abu Sir’, but the Sakkarah Step Pyramid is very close to Abusir, and it is certainly that which is 
referred to. A. Lvcas. 


The Silver of Aryandes 


HEROpOTUS (iv. 166) states that Aryandes, satrap of Egypt under Darius, tried to immortalize 
himself as Darius had done: Darius had purified gold to the highest degree possible and struck it 
into coins; and Aryandes, when satrap, did the same with silyer—it is added by Herodotus that the 
Aryandic silver was the purest in his own time. Darius thereupon put Aryandes to death on a 
charge of conspiracy, which Herodotus seems to regard as unconnected with his coining operations. 

So far as the gold of Darius is concerned, there is no difficulty in the story. When Herodotus 
wrote, the only pure gold coins circulating in the Greek world were those of Persia, which were 
universally known as Darics. The Persian regal coins are all anonymous, but it is practically certain 
that the series was started by Darius; and his name might well be attached to the standard gold 
piece which he issued and continue under his successors, in a way of which many other examples 
can be found. These Darics are over 234 carats fine; and Herodotus, as an Ionian Greek, would be 
struck by the contrast they offered to the pale gold, which we term electrum, which was used for 
coinage in Western Asia Minor. This is a natural alloy of gold and silver, which, as struck at 
Cyzicus, Mytilene, and Phocaea, the chief centres of its issue in the fifth century, contains only 
from 40 to 60 per cent. gold; and if a Daric is put beside a Cyzicene, the difference in colour catches 
the eye at once. So it is understandable that Herodotus would think that Darius had made his gold 
coins so much purer than the Greek and called them by his own name in order to win a lasting fame. 

But there is not the same contrast between Persian and Greek silver: the Persian silver sigloi are 
as a rule over 90 per cent. fine, but they are no better in this respect than most of the Greek fifth- 
century coinages, and rather below the Athenian. Also Herodotus evidently regards the silver of 
Aryandes as having been coined in Egypt, which is hard to reconcile with the fact that coined 
money was not used in that province, and all the silver coins that were imported were simply treated 
as bullion. It would have been a waste of labour for Aryandes to strike silver sigloi there and issue 
them as coin at the same face value as the regal sigloi; the metal value of silver in Egypt was always 
far higher than in any other part of the Near Hast, and Aryandes would have got a better price for 
his silver as bullion than at Persian specie rates. Moreover, there would have been no point in puri- 
fying the silver to an exceptionally high degree in Egypt, where the metal was chiefly in demand for 
the work of silversmiths, who would not want pure silver. 

But if Herodotus is right in thinking that Aryandes was disgraced for playing tricks with the 
coinage, the high value of silver in Egypt may furnish a clue to the facts. The ratio of gold to silver 
under the Ramessides had been only 2:1, and in Ptolemaic times it was about the same: in Persia, 
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at the time of Herodotus, it was 13:1, and in Greece generally about 10:1. So, if Aryandes had 
acquired sigloi at their face value, and then sold them as bullion to the silversmiths for gold, he 
might have made a handsome profit on the transaction. Such misuse of the royal coinage would 
presumably be treason in the Persian Empire, as it would be in most monarchical countries ; and if 
Darius learnt that his satrap was selling his coins for more than he had decreed they should be 
worth, it was sufficient reason for putting the offender to death. 

Herodotus might hear that Aryandes had been executed for tampering with the coinage, and 
that he had been charged with treason; but he would not understand the sanctity attached to the 
royal issues, nor would he grasp the intricacies of the exchange. So he concluded that the charge 
of treason was fictitious, and, having in mind the fame of the Darics, decided that Aryandes 
embarked on his project of coinage to win a like fame for himself, and in this way roused the enmity 
of Darius. 

The ‘ Aryandic’ silver which Herodotus seems to have seen was probably nothing more than the 
ordinary Persian sigloi. The name given to the silver suggests that the story came from a Greek 
source: it was a Greek, not an Egyptian or Persian, habit to nickname coins, and doubtless Herodotus 
picked up his information at Naucratis. Aryandes was possibly satrap at the time when Darius 
started his coinage, and so may have introduced the sigloi to the market there; the Greeks called 
the gold Darics, the silver Aryandics; and both names stuck, 

J. G. Mite. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A erizvous blow has been dealt our Society by the loss of its President, Sir Robert Mond, LL.D., 
F.R.S., who died on October 22 last. Since his election in 1929 he had been a most munificent 
supporter of the Society’s activities, defraying the whole cost of the Armant Expedition, and aiding 
us in many other ways. An account of his distinguished career as archaeologist and chemist by one 
of his oldest friends, Professor Newberry, appears on p. 208. 


The Nubian Expedition began its season’s work at the beginning of November at ‘Amarah West, 
where a very promising start had been made in February. The personnel consists of Mr. H. W. Fair- 
man (Field Director), Mrs. Fairman, and Messrs. David Bell, Peter Fell, and J. G. MacDonald. 
Work began with removal of the débris outside the Temple proper, and the discovery that the 
magazines, originally vaulted, are preserved to a level above that of the lintels shows that the 
Temple buildings still stand to an even greater height than had been expected. ‘Saharan’ sherds, 
found on the surface of the Town and Temple, perhaps indicate, Mr. Fairman thinks, that 
‘Amarah was the first place on the Nile to be reached by the ‘Saharan’ people. When the last 
report was sent good progress was being made with the clearing of the Temple forecourt. Five 
cemetery sites, two of them apparently representing a culture that has hitherto received little 
attention, have been located, and will be examined later. 


This autumn three important works have been issued by our Society either independently or in 
conjunction with other bodies. The third volume of The Temple of King Sethos I at Abydos, copied 
by Miss Calverley with the assistance of Miss Broome, and edited by Dr. Gardiner, is of course a 
joint publication with the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago. It contains 65 plates, of 
which 13 are in colour and 24 are photographic, and deals with the set of rooms devoted to the cult 
of Osiris which lie behind the seven Chapels published in Vols. 1 and 11. Much more use has been 
made than previously of retouched photographs, which render the delicate reliefs far better than 
does line-drawing. The price to the public is £6, to Members and Associates £5. That these prices, 
bearing no relation to the expense of production, should be possible is due to the gencrosity of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller Jr., who has defrayed the entire cost—Rock Drawings of Southern Upper 
Egypt, 1 (Sir Robert Mond Expedition), by Dr. Hans A. Winkler, contains forty collotype plates of 
drawings admirably photographed, mostly in the desert east of the Kina-Armant stretch of the Nile. 
and going back to early predynastic times. They give new information about early desert peoples, the 
fauna of their,time, their dress, weapons, boats, and even social life and religion ; some ot the draw- 
ings are by a predynastic people who came across the Red Sea to the Eastern Desert, others by a 
very early race of hunters; others again throw fresh light on the Blemmyes, and there are some 
protodynastic Horus-names. The volume is sold to the public at 18s., to Members and Associates 
at 13s. 6d.—Jointly with the University of California the Society has issued a publication of the 
Graeco-Roman Branch, The Tebtunis Papyri, Vol. u1, Part 2, by A. S. Hunt, J. G. Smyly, and 
C. C. Edgar. It contains 262 business, legal, and administrative documents and letters, and six 
literary fragments, with four collotype plates. It is sold by the Society to Members, Associates, 
and subscribing libraries only, at 28s. 


We try hard, aided by the judicious Mr. Dakin and our printer’s skilled readers, to avoid mis- 
prints, with tolerable success on the whole. But to our deep dismay we find that Mrs. Davies's 
article ‘Some Representations of Tombs in the Theban Necropolis’, on pp. 25 ff. of this volume, 
contains five errors which got into the proofs after the author passed them, and for failing to correct 
which we are responsible: on p. 26, n. 4, p. 36, lines 10 and 23 and n. 2, and p. 40, n. 2.°N. M. 
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Davies’ should of course have been ‘N. de G. Davies’. That these mistakes still leave the authorship 
of three of Mr. Davies's finest publications in the family is perhaps an extenuating circumstance ; but 
for making Mrs. Davies appear to annex her husband's works in this way we offer our apologies to 
both concerned. To do anything which might cause domestic unpleasantness is quite alien to the 
policy of this Journal. 


Prof. Steindorff sends us the following lines (translated): 

‘Egyptology has again to bewail a heavy loss. On August 12, in Paris, Ludwig Borchardt died 
of a heart complaint, in his seventy-fifth year. Thereby a most productive scientific career has 
come to an abrupt end, and our science has lost one of its oldest and most meritorious representatives. 
In quite early years Borchardt, stimulated by Heinrich Brugsch, came under the spell of ancient 
Egypt; endowed with unusual mathematical gifts, he studied in Berlin at the Technische Hoch- 
schule, but at the same time applied himself to Egyptology as one of Erman’s first pupils, being 
specially attracted by the hieratic papyri of the Middle Kingdom and by chronological problems. 
In 1895 he paid his first visit to Egypt, and worked, under the direction of Sir Henry Lyons, at 
recording the monuments on the island of Philae which were threatened by the Aswan Dam. 
This, his first excavation, was soon followed by a number of others which he conducted himself, 
and through which he founded the study of Egyptian architecture as a new discipline. The Sun- 
temple of Abu Ghorab and the pyramid-temples of Abusir were explored by him with methods in 
part taken over from Dérpfeld, and communicated to the scientific world in exemplary publications. 
Then followed the excavation of El-‘Amarnah, the houses and villas of which he made stand forth 
again. Here fortune granted him one of the finest discoveries ever made on Egyptian soil, a sculp- 
tor’s studio with portrait-heads of the family and courtiers of the Heretic King, among them the 
now world-famous bust of Queen Nefretiti. The Great War put an end to this successful under- 
taking, excavation on the site being later taken over and continued with excellent results by the 
Egypt Exploration Society. 

‘Borchardt rendered another great service to science by creating, in conjunction with Maspero, 
the Catalogue Général du Musée du Caire, to which he himself contributed the volumes dealing with 
statues, among the best of this great publication. 

‘ Acting at first as Scientific Attaché of the German Consulate-Generalat Cairo, Borchardt founded 
the German Institute of Egyptian Archaeology, at the same time creating as a dépendance the 
German House at Thebes, which opened its hospitable doors not only to his compatriots but also 
to many non-Germans. When Borchardt reached the age-limit and had to resign his official position, 
he had no wish for a comfortable and restful old age; full of energy, he made a working-place of 
his own, an Institute for the Study of Egyptian Architecture, into which he threw his whole 
scientific energies. 

* What rich fruits Borchardt’s many-sided activity brought forth is attested by the bibliography 
published for his seventieth birthday, on October 5, 1933. Pure philology and linguistics excepted, 
practically every province of Egyptology was studied by him, in particular, of course, those branches 
to which he could apply his special gifts for calculating and measuring. In Egyptology this in- 
vestigator, a man of sound judgement, averse from all mysticism, will never be forgotten. May his 
last creation, the Institute for the Study of Egyptian Architecture, cause Ludwig Borchardt’s 
name “to live for ever and to eternity”.’ 


Shortly after the publication of this Part the Griffith Institute at Oxford will be opened. It 
will be remembered that Professor Griffith bequeathed his considerable fortune, as a reversion after 
his widow's death, to the University towards the foundation of ‘a permanent home or institute for 
the study of ancient languages and antiquities of the Near East . .., comprising departmental 
libraries, studies, and space for the treatment of collections resulting from explorations and excava- 
tions; together with funds for keeping it up and for aiding explorations and excavations’, and that 
he also left his library and scientific papers for the Institute. Mrs. Griffith, who died in October 
1937, left her estate for the same purposes. The exact amount which accrues to the University from 
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the two bequests is still uncertain, but is known to be amply sufficient for the realization of the 
benefactors’ intentions. The building, of four storeys, forms an annexe to the Ashmolean Museum; 
for the Institute will be a department of that Museum, directed by a special Committee. The claims 
of Egyptology, which the testators expressly directed should receive first consideration, are fully 
provided for ; there is generous accommodation for the splendid library, under a special librarian who 
is rapidly becoming an enthusiast for Egyptology, and rooms for the Professor and for two enter- 
prises founded and largely maintained by the Griffiths, namely the Oxford University Excavations 
in Nubia, the finds and records of which at Kawa are being worked upon for publication by Mr. 
Macadam, and the preparation, by Miss Rosalind Moss and her assistants, of the Topographical 
Bibliography of Ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, Reliefs, and Paintings, of which five 
volumes have appeared. The Reader in Assyriology will have his quarters in the Institute, to which 
the Museum’s Assyriological library is to be transferred. Kindred subjects, among them Greek 
epigraphy, will have a home there, and there is space for the storage of certain antiquities. Thus 
through the Griffiths’ generosity the University will possess a worthy and long needed centre for 
teaching and research in Near-Eastern subjects; and there is no doubt that the Griffith Library, 
which will continue to aim at completeness for all scientific purposes, will attract as welcome 
visitors foreign as well as English students of Egyptology. 


We offer our sympathies to the Director and Members of the Fondation Egyptologique Reine 
Elisabeth of Brussels in the loss sustained by them through the death, on September 22, of their 
President of many years’ standing, M. Henri Naus Bey. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Ancient Egyptian Sculpture lent by C. S. Gulbenkian, Esq. London, The British Museum, 1937. 8vo. ii+- 
28 pp., 32 pls. 2s. 6d. 

It is seldom that the public can view a private collection which reveals the spirit and beauty of ancient 
Egyptian art to a degree comparable with that attained by the great museums, and which is so well-arranged 
and select that the fine pieces are not seen, as so often, huddled together or in the near vicinity of shoddy 
or time-worn material. Further, there is nothing here to make the sceptic purse his mouth; even the most 
attractive pieces seem manifestly genuine. Hence we owe a deep debt of gratitude to Mr. Gulbenkian, 
who has allowed the public to share the joy of a collector’s life and in particular to see again that obsidian 
head which we were so somnolent or poor-spirited as to allow to leave this country. The late ivory reliefs 
shown on Pl. xxx perhaps come next to this in perfection, with a happy union of faultless delicacy and 
decorative simplicity. In these the highest tribute has been paid by Egypt to its own national art, since, 
in a short era of awakening after the passing away of most of the glory of Egypt, self-effacing artists chose 
for their swan songs the repetition of ancient refrains and succeeded in catching all their grace, though 
not quite all their virile force. 

Mr. Sidney Smith, Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum, in a short introduction indicates the place of each item in the history of Egyptian art, and 
Mr. I. E. 8. Edwards, Assistant-keeper, adds translations of the texts that occur. Both carry out their 
modest tasks briefly and well. Dating objects by style rarely meets with unanimous acceptance, however. 
The relief on Pl. xx is almost certainly not earlier than the beginning of Dyn. 19, though of exceptional 
quality. Perhaps the stela on Pl. xx1 is of the same period. I have a feeling that the royal head on Pl. x1x 
comes from a late period and is an archaizing return to 18th-Dyn. forms, carried out with perfect tech- 
nical skill. 

The dexterity with which a ddm-palm becomes a toilet-spoon (Pl. xxxI1) is a witness to the refinement 
which had been reached in the later period of the Empire ; for the cleverness of the composition, its subtle 
humour and balance, are on the highest level. The deity named on the statuette of Shepes (p. 25) would 
seem to be Tutu, son of Neit, rather than of a serpent Utut, as Mr. Edwards pointed out to me in self- 
criticism. 

N. pe G. Davizs. 


The Papyrus Ebers; the Greatest Egyptian Medical Document. Translated by B. Essett. Copenhagen, 
Levin & Munksgaard; London: Humphrey Milford. 1937. 8vo. 135 pp. Dan. Kr. 30. 


Dr. Ebbell has long occupied himself in the study of Egyptian medicine, and for some years has made 
contributions to ZAS and other journals on the subject. He has now accomplished the ambitious task of 
a complete translation of P. Ebers, and for his energy and perseverance in this he must be awarded the 
fullest credit. It is unfortunate, however, that what might have been a most valuable contribution to 
medical history has been put forth in a form that cannot but provoke criticism by Egyptologists. Despite 
the great progress that has been made in the last thirty years in our knowledge of Egyptian grammar and 
syntax, the time has not yet arrived when a translation of an Egyptian text can be given to the world without 
a commentary. It is incumbent upon the translator of any text, be it literary, religious, or what it may, to 
give a defence of his renderings. Far more is this the case with a long document of a highly specialized 
nature, which abounds in technical terms demanding full investigation. Dr. Ebbell in his previous articles 
has attempted the determination of a considerable number of anatomical, pathological, and pharmaceutical 
terms, but vast quantities of others still await treatment, and in the present work these are either translated 
into English without any reason being given why such and such a meaning is attributed to such and such a 
word, or else the Egyptian words are merely transcribed into their conventional symbols. Dr. Ebbell, 
moreover, seems unwilling to make use of the labours of his colleagues in the same field, as is evidenced, for 
instance, by the fact that in this Journal for the last few years there has appeared a number of articles 
attempting to determine the identity of certain herbs, drugs, and diseases; but Dr. Ebbell has not in any 
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single instance adopted the interpretations advanced or even controverted them. Many of his renderinys 
of the technical terms are probable enough, but they require proof; some, however, are quite indefensible 
and conflict not only with the evidence of the medical texts themselves, but also with that of the magical 
and literary texts in which some of them also occur. Of the latter texts Dr. Ebbell scems to have no know- 
ledge. 

In his Introduction, Dr. Ebbell has given the names of various scholars who have occupied themselves 
with the study of P. Ebers, but his list is very incomplete. He does not mention the name of Maspero, for 
instance, who as long ago as 1876 made the first translation of the corrupt and difficult passage dealing with 
the stomach. And here it may be mentioned in parenthesis that Dr. Ebbell renders r-i), not as *stomach’ 
generally, but as cardia (the anterior orifice of the organ), stating that the Eyyvptian term ‘means literally 
“the mouth of the stomach”,’ whereas he should have said ‘mouth of the heart’. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the Egyptians attributed any more particular significance to the cardiac orifice of the stomach 
(where it joins the esophagus) than they did to the pyloric orifice (where it joins the duodenum) and thereby 
ignored the central part of the organ itself. The medical evidence of the Ebers, Berlin, and Ed. Smith papyri 
does not support so specialized a meaning of r-ib any more than does the reference in P. Sallier IT, 7, 3. 

Dr. Ebbell, also in his Introduction, ascribes a higher authority to P. Ebers than it is entitled to. The 
document is by no means distinguished for the purity of its text, and it is quite obviously a heterogeneous 
collection of remedies, recipes, and wrinkles, collected from numerous sources, altogether analogous to, and 
just as unscientific as, the ‘household recipe books’ of Europe which are common in manuscripts from the 
fifteenth century onwards, and extremely abundant after the invention of printing. The only superiority of 
P. Ebers over the other so-called medical papyri is the fact that it is longer, and calligraphically a finer 
MS.; but it is full of the same corruptions and absurdities as all the others, althouvh it does contain, inter- 
spersed amongst the purely empirical and magical recipes, a few garbled and corrupt extracts from a more 
rational book of medicine, parts of which are already known to us in the Kahin and Ed. Smith papyri. 

In enumerating the other medical papyri, Dr. Ebbell should not have omitted mention of the medical 
texts in the Chester Beatty collection, transcripts of which have been available to him for two years; nor, 
if he includes the so-called Medical Papyrus of London among such documents, is he justified in omitting the 
important magico-medical papyri at Leiden (especially I. 343+345), and certain other similar documents. 

Dr. Ebbell would have made his book far easier to use if he had indicated the numbers, not only of the 
pages of the original MS., but also of the lines; and it would have added further to the utility of the book had 
he inserted in the margins the numbers of Wreszinski’s edition of the text, as this edition is that which is 
most commonly used by students and was indeed used by Dr. Ebbell himself. It is difficult to see the utility 
of the lists of words at the end of the book, since none of these forms a complete glossary or index, and, save 
in a few instances, no reference is given for a Justification of the meanings adopted. 

After the long and painstaking labour of Dr. Ebbell in attempting to supply what is much wanted 
complete translation of P. Ebers, it may seem ungrateful on the part of the present reviewer to make the 
foregoing strictures. But Dr. Ebbell may be assured that they are kindly intended, and that, had he adopted 
the methods of modern editors of Egyptian texts and provided a well-documented and fully commented 
edition with a complete glossary or index, he would have conferred a far greater boon upon all those interested 
in P. Ebers either as Egyptologists or as medical historians. As it is, Exyptologists will still feel themselves 
bound to work out afresh any passage they wish to study, and medical historians who do not know Eyyptian 
will still have to take on trust much that requires justification. Let us hope that Dr. Ebbell will regard the 
present work merely as a preliminary essay and as the precursor of a full and detailed translation of the text. 

WarREN R. Dawson. 
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Libyer und Agypter, Beitrage zur Ethnologie und Geschichte libyscher Volkerschaften nach den altdgyptischen 
Quellen. By Wirueum Horscusr. (Agyptologische Forschungen, Heft 4.) Gluckstadt, J. J. Augustin, 
1937. 4°. 70 pp., 6 pls. RM. 9.- 

The primary aim of this book is to determine the ethnoloyical divisions of the Libyan peoples, their 
origins, and their relations with Egypt by analysing the representations of them on Egyptian monuments, 
their other archaeological remains, and the occasional allusions to them contained in the historical literature. 
The author has accomplished his very complicated task with care and thoroughness, and his arguments, 
though often involved, are presented with a conviction which is refreshmg. Each of his conclusions is based 
on a statement of the existing evidence, from which the cardinal and fundamental features are sifted. The 
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first group to be examined is the Tjehenu, the earliest representations of whom occur on monuments of the 
Old Kingdom, notably on the famous relief in the mortuary temple of Sahuré«, A full critical description 
of these people, as they appear on that relief, is given, some of their most striking features being the 
unpractical nature of their dress, which was obviously determined by magical or ritual factors, the close 
resemblance of some elements of their attire to that of the Egyptian Pharaohs, and the undeniably Egyptian 
origin not only of their tribal name but also of the names of certain individuals. It is not surprising that, 
haying pointed out these and other less conspicuous but still important traits which find Egyptian parallels, 
the author sees in the old Tjehenu an Egyptian stock which was squeezed out of the Delta at a very early 
period and which, while retaining many of its original characteristics, adopted others from its newly 
acquired African neighbours. He locates their home in the Wadi Natrin and the Fayyim. 

The account of the Tjemehu begins with an analysis of their dress and weapons, from which we learn 
that they were mainly archers, though they are sometimes depicted with swords. They seem to have 
flourished at least from the First Intermediate Period until the beginning of the New Kingdom, for after 
that their name is used, like that of the Tjehenu in earlier times, to indicate Libyans in general, including 
the Libu and the Mashwesh. Concerning their origin little can be ascertained with certainty, but the author 
favours the view that they migrated from the south-west to the north-east, and in support of this view, 
though speaking in guarded terms, he finds evidence in the passage of the C-group of Nubian pottery which 
has been found by Newbold in the Wadi Hawa. 

It is in his treatment of the Libu and the Mashwesh that the author displays most clearly his ingenuity. 
There are many elements which are common to the dress of both these peoples, but one feature of the 
latter, namely, the penis-case, is lacking in the representations of the Libu. The author not unnaturally 
links up the practice of circumcision with this use of the penis-case—the uncircumcised Libu requiring no 
such addition to their dress. The much-debated word krnt is discussed with full references, and the ultimate 
conclusion is that it is derived from the Hebrew n?qy—a suggestion already put forward by Brugsch— 
and that its use corresponds with it in meaning both the foreskin and the uncircumcised phallus. 

The historical background of the Libyan supremacy in Egypt and its course are dealt with dynasty by 
dynasty until the final downfall at the hands of the Ethiopians. 

By the publication of this book an important gap in our knowledge of the relations of Egypt with her 
Western neighbours has been filled, and fresh discoveries must surely confirm at least the main lines of 
this thesis. 

I. E. 8. Epwarps. 


Die dgyptischen Listen paldstinensischer und syrischer Ortsnamen. By ANTON JinKvU. (Klio, Beitrage zur 
alten Geschichte, Neue Folge, 25. Beiheft.) Leipzig, Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1937. 8vo. 
66 pp., 1 pl. RM. 4.- 


In this wholly admirable little volume Professor Jirku has succeeded in presenting to all scholars whose 
interests extend to the many perplexing geographical problems of Syria and Palestine a book of reference 
which is both comprehensive and commendably brief. It is not for the Egyptologist alone that the book 
has been written, for every name is transcribed into Roman characters and explanations are given in the 
accompanying footnotes wherever those unacquainted with the idiosyncrasies of the hieroglyphic script 
might reasonably be puzzled (e.g. p. 7, n. 4). The lists—twenty-seven in number—are arranged in chrono- 
logical order, beginning with that of Tuthmosis III from the temple of Karnak and concluding with one 
of Taharka, copied by the author from the pedestal of a statue in the Cairo Museum; every place-name 
which is mentioned more than once is provided on each occurrence with full cross-references, so that it is 
possible to see at a glance whether the neighbouring places in any given instances coincide. Most of these 
geographical lists will be familiar to Egyptologists, for they are already included in the works of R. Lepsius, 
W. M. Miller, K. Sethe, and J. H. Breasted; many have recently been collated anew by the author, and 
three, from monuments of Amenophis III, Ramesses II, and Taharka, are published, so it seems, for the 
first time. In his identifications, which are given in note form at the first mention of a name, the author 
has made liberal use of the Old Testament, Tell el-‘Amarnah tablets, Hittite records, Ras esh-Shamra texts, 
and other modern archaeological evidence, as well as giving critical references to the existing geographical 
works. It was obviously not his intention that these bibliographical references should be exhaustive— 
a task which would be outside the real purpose of the present volume—so that it would be inappropriate 
to record here occasional omissions which occurred to the reviewer when reading through the book. Some 
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brief remarks on the historical significance of the geographical lists and the manner of their composition, 
followed by an excellent index, conclude this most useful work. 
I. E. S. Epwarps. 


Les Reliques de 1 Art Syrien dans l Egypte du Nouvel Empire. By Prerre Moyter. (Publications de la 
Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Strasbourg, Fase. 76.) Paris, Société d’édition, 1937. 8vo. 
189 pp., 207 figs. Fr. 80. 


M. Montet has worked extensively in Egypt and for a few productive years in Syria. He ought therefore 
to be a dispassionate judge when the two countries make rival claims. If in this book he too often plays 
the part of an advocate who makes the most of points that tell in favour of Syria, his client of the moment, 
yet on the whole, despite some doubtful arguments, he is not led far from a right outlook or a just verdict. 

The author has set out to present the contribution which Syrian objects found or pictured in Egypt 
can make to a knowledge of Syrian art. He has to show that this material is really Syrian. proving it by 
parallels drawn from the soil of Syria and by a contrast of styles which may serve as a test of impure 
imitations. Recent years have immensely increased the material that Syria has contributed to its own 
history ; but this is scattered, uncatalogued, and not very accessible. The Egyptologist will be disappointed 
to find the well-known Egyptian material profusely illustrated here, but the Syrian material. mainly objects, 
noted only by references to publications. It is an unhappy division, since it means that photographed 
objects are set off against line drawings, a chasm not easily bridged by many. This is therefore a book 
primarily for those less familiar with Egypt, the great museum of ancient painting and representational 
relief. In this respect the book serves its purpose fairly well, though the sources are never critically treated 
where suspicions might justly be aroused, no new material is added, and the illustrations are not always 
taken from the best versions. There do not seem, however, to be many cases where serious error occurs. 

The Egyptologist would gladly have exchanged the long verbal descriptions of the illustrations for 
a clear presentation of the vital questions at issue. What is ‘Syria’? Is it modern Syria, Syria of classical 
times, or Syria as an ancient geographical term? Is it Phoenicia, or the city-states of the time of the 
Egyptian Empire, or what ? The author sighs vainly for the power, which he nghtly allows to the ancient 
Egyptian, of distinguishing the products of Assyria, Crete, Phoenicia, and Syria (Aharu). Reliable know- 
ledge of the city-states of Syria, their social condition, culture, wealth, power, and varying history, is still 
very small, and M. Montet says nothing to elucidate the subject. To say that the cities of the coast were 
rich, populous, and productive (p. 179) but that scarcely anything has survived from Dyn. 18 owing to 
the Egyptian plunderers (did they rob the graves too ?) is not very helpful. If M. Montet had substituted 
‘Phoenician’ for ‘Syrian’ in the title of his book, he would not have needed to suppress more than a few lines. 

Nothing is said here of any development of Syrian art, or of a classical age as against one of decadence. 
Yet it is plain that a period of comparative simplicity was followed by one of excessive decoration, corre- 
sponding to the degradation of taste that set in in Egypt under the Ramessides, after lapses in the previous 
reigns. Syrian products shown in Egyptian tombs of the early New Kingdom are still fairly restrained in 
style, if more ornate than most Egyptian manufactures, though Fig. 126 is a prophecy of evil to come. 
From the time of Tuthmosis IV on, however, increasingly ridiculous and complicated show-pieces (objets 
d’apparat) appear, culminating in the atrocities pictured (faithfully 7) in Eyvptian temples and in the tomb 
of * Amiseba’ (Imisibe’, No. 65). The latter M. Montet seems to regard as the finest productions of Syrian 
art and as real examples of its culture, not as objects rigved up for sale to those who affected exotic pro- 
ductions, or as attempts at enhancing bullion-value by meretricious showiness. Hence the author's claim 
‘nul doute que des vases semblables & ceux d’Amiseba n‘aient existé dans les temples des Baal et des 
Baalat’ (p. 179). But if objects three-parts definitely foreign in motif and symbolism, and even embodying 
signs of Syrian enslavement to Egypt, formed the furniture of native temples, Syria must have been 
incapable of an indigenous art worthy of the name. The articles shown by Imisibe’ must surely have 
been of the most tawdry and flimsy construction. One might as well cite the worst examples of chinoiserie 
in England as specimens of English or of Chinese art. But M. Montet has some questionable aesthetic 
criteria. The source of the decorated crater he finds to be Syria because, whereas in Egypt and Crete it 
remained simple, in Syria it became an object on which animals and plants could be liberally hung. *N’est- 
ce pas la preuve que cette industrie est née dans Je pays quia su lui donner un tel développement 7’ (p. 170). 

The author occasionally shows himself behind the times, He believes that the ornaments shown on the 
rims of vases were all interior decoration (‘c'est la seule solution possible’, p. 68). He still sces Syrian 
slaves and artificers in the bald and bearded old men of Egyptian tombs (pp. 163 f.). He is inclined to 
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see a cock in the griffin’s head of the tombs of Weser and Rekhmiré (and indeed that bird was just known 
in Egypt in Dyn. 18). But the wattles shown by Hoskins and Prisse seem to be imaginary. He is also 
unaware of the nature of the ointment-horns (*hampes’, p. 48) often shown in the hands of Syrians, affirming 
that they have not their like in Egypt and do not exist in our museums. There are, in fact, several, and 
one, now in the Royal Scottish Museum in Edinburgh (Petrie, Qurneh, Pl. xxv), supports the author’s 
evidence for their Syrian origin, since, instead of the head of a goddess (Hathor-Astarte) at the point near 
the spoon at which the horn ends, it has the head of a dove. 

For its specific purpose of presenting the Egvptian material in word and picture and commenting on 
it the book will be found extremely useful, and incidentally there is much sound sense on the relations of the 
two countries. The best service is done in Chap. V ( Objets trouvés en Egypte’) where the author claims 
for Syria certain Bubastite and other relics which have not always been assigned to that country, chiefly 
and most safely on the ground that the Syrian manufacturer did not observe the natural proprieties of 
a scene as did the Egyptian, but mixed his borrowed elements into the design that pleased him most. The 
argument ‘It is not Egyptian enough for Egypt and too Egyptian to be Aegean’ assigns an object to 
Syria as the nation least hampered by national tradition or aesthetic principles. He claims for Syria the 
griffin (through Mesopotamia), the female sphinx, the horse and chariot, the large ship, the scimitar, the 
ointment-horn, the shallow vase, the palmette, confronted beasts, galloping animals, the presentation of 
a scene in space instead of in registers. It is very unlikely that the hachures on animals are a Syrian device 
to suggest curvature, for they merely replace similar markings in Egyptian painting. 

As reyards the general influence of Syria on Egypt M. Montet has no doubt as to its unhappy character. 
He fully admits that Egypt began by improving on everything she borrowed and making it her own. But 
the meretricious objects exported to Egypt tended to deprave her taste; she ended by accepting and 
imitating objects in the most exaggerated Syrian style, the most useless and bizarre productions. ‘En un 
mot l'art Egyptien a perdu de son sérieux, de sa dignité & partir du moment ot il a subi l'influence des 
étrangers, surtout des Syriens’ (p. 182). He admits, too, that Syria was a borrower from the first and is 
not deceived as to the level its arts attained at their best. *Nul souci de la réalité ne dicte leur choix. ... 
On aime ce qui brille, mais trop souvent l'objet éclatant est fait dune mince feuille de métal précieux 
appliquée sur du bronze ou sur du bois. .. . Cela n’avait pas d'importance puisqu’il ne s’agissait que de 
décor.’ ‘On a produit une scéne dépourvue de toute signification, mais agréable 4 voir, comme l'art phé- 
nicien a toujours aimé en produire’ (pp. 180, 181, 99). 

The volume shows some slips in proof-reading. ‘Ombrelle’ on pp. 66, 77 is surely an error for its half- 
sister ‘ombelle’. On p. 78 there occur ‘latiformes’ for ‘lotiformes’; ‘Kenamun’ for ‘Nebamun’ on p. 27, 
1. 6; “Schweinfuch’ for ‘Schweinfurth’ on p. 77. Is ‘la sphinge’, on pp. 110f., really meant to stand? On 
p. 12 "Tomb 163’ should be ‘Tomb 162’. Citations of illustrations sometimes err by one unit, more or less 
(e.g. on pp. 96, 107, 113). An English quotation on p. 147, n. 1, has six mistakes. The index is meagre. 

N. DE G. DaviEs. 


Haremhab und die Amarnazeit (Teildruck: Haremhabs Laufbahn bis zur Thronbesteigung). By Kurt Prut'cEr. 
Zwickau, F. Ullmann, G.m.b.H., 1936. 8v0. 62 pp. 


Only the second of three parts of this doctoral thesis is published, but from a summary of the rest we 
learn that it offers a solution of two main problems. Why were the names of Tuttankhamiin and Eye 
deleted from the records? And why was Eye made king when Haremhab was already so strong? The 
reason, in Dr. Pfluyer’s view, was that the ‘heresy’ of Amarna was not merely religious, but also political 
and social, the result of a struggle between classes, which went on throughout the period. The influence of 
this struggle on Haremhab's career and the part he played in it are brought out in this published part of the 
work, in which the numerous scenes and inscriptions relating to Haremhab as a private individual are care- 
fully reconsidered. From the titles used at different periods the author concludes that Haremhab was 
already in a position of extraordinary power under Tuttankhamiin before his success in the Asiatic war 
(there was no Asiatic war in Haremhab’s own reign). In view of the difficult political situation it was safer 
to use the more modest titles, and they do not fully represent the position he held. The reader cannot but 
feel doubtful whether Egyptian inscriptions and scenes will bear exact evaluation of their smallest details, 
but Dr. Pfluger’s discussion is very careful, and it is to be regretted that he has not been able to publish 
his other sections. 

A.N, Dakin, 
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Das altdgyptische Bildnis. By Hersricn Scuirer. (Leipziger Agyptologische Studien, Heft 5.) Glickstadt 
and Hamburg, J. J. Augustin, 1936. 8vo. 46 pp., 46 pls. RM. 7.20. 


Once again Professor Schafer has given us a book of profound and original thought. It is now nearly 
twenty years since his Von dgyptischer Kunst raised the study of Egyptian art to a new level, and in this 
new work, brief though it is, we can see the application of the general theory to the narrower field of por- 
traiture. Beginning by pointing out that in the ancient world before classical Greece, portraiture existed in 
a developed state only in Egypt, Professor Schafer goes on to show to what extent we can consider Exyptian 
portraits to be genuine reproductions of the features of the portrayed. He points out that in the early stages 
of art all sculpture of human beings was to some extent portraiture, because there was no conception of man 
in general, and every statue was the statue of one particular man even though it might not resemble him 
to any very marked extent. With the invention of writing this process was simplified, for by the mere 
writing of the name a statue which bore no true resemblance to the portrayed could readily be identified 
with him. We have many examples of the working of this theory in the obliteration of a name and the 
writing of a new one in its place; in these cases it is clear that the important element is the name and that 
the actual resemblance of the statue to the man whose name it bore was not particularly relevant. But 
apart from this we have many examples of what must be true portraits ; 1t is, for example, possible to identify 
a statue of Amenemmes III or Tuthmosis III on facial evidence alone, xo well attested are the faces of these 
two kings. Even in cases where at first sight two statues of a man bear no resemblance to each other. a more 
careful study will show that they are really very similar; Schafer quotes as an example of this the classic 
case of the two statues of Ratnofre, one showing him with a wig and the other with short hair. So unlike 
did these two statues appear to be that many concluded from this that true portraiture could not be spoken 
of at this time; but when Engelbach tried the experiment of placing a wig on the short-haired statue it 
was immediately apparent that they were similar. Schafer also points out that it was only the face that was 
thought to need exact representation; the rest of the body could be represented in a purely conventional 
manner, and so we get a series of type-groups of bodies, differentiated into young men, old men, young 
women, old women, and so on. The treatment of the faces shows quite clearly that this was due to conscious 
intention rather than lack of skill. 

The plates are excellent. There is one error: the famous ivory statuette of a king from Abydos is repro- 
duced from the plate in Abydos, 1 and not from Pl. 9 of JEA 17 as stated in the list of plates. This is 
unfortunate, as the early photograph taken before the cleaning and repairing by Dr. Plenderleith does not 
do justice to this very remarkable little object. 

P. L. SHINNIE. 


Die Erzahlung vom Streite des Horus und Seth in Pap. Beatty I als Literaturwerk. By Joacuim SPIEGEL. 
(Leipziger Agyptologische Studien, Heft 9.) Gluckstadt, Augustin, 1937. 8vo. 141 pp., 1 pl. RM. 9.- 


This book contains many new and interesting ideas, the chief of which is elaborated in Chapter III. The 
author there attempts to show that the true emphasis of the narrative under discussion is not on “The Con- 
tendings of Horus and Seth’, but on the conflict between Ré¢ and the Ennead. This conflict isconcerned with 
the assignment of the inheritance of Osiris. The Ennead supports Horus and the principle of hereditary 
succession, but Ré& wishes to change the direct succession in favour of his minion Seth. It is claimed that the 
shifting of emphasis and the preference of Ré for Seth, inasmuch as they diverge sharply from the path of 
the accepted myth, suggest that the real interpretation of the narrative is historical and political. Ré<is the 
king of Egypt, the Ennead his council of nome-rulers. The conflict between them is based on the historical 
experience of the early Middle Kingdom, when the newly strengthened kingship was seeking to oppose 
hereditary succession in the appointment of nome-rulers, and to set up royal partisans instead. Support for 
this is found in the realistic description of Seth’s position and in the omission of reference to his Asiatic 
connexions, formed in the Hyksos Period; also in the terms ‘ office of the ruler’ (izwt Ak:), used of the inheri- 
tance of Osiris, and ‘Council of the Thirty’ and ‘Corporation’ (AnUt). used of the council of the gods. Other 
figures in the narrative have a similar historical significance. Osiris in the concluding section stands for the 
kingdom of Heracleopolis, corresponding to the position given to him in Spell 175 of the Book of the 
Dead, where the official theology of that kingdom is laid down. His influence in deciding the conflict ina 
certain direction accords with the probability that the nome-rulers attained their greatest power during the 
Heracleopolitan régime. Viewed from the time of composition, his kingdom was relatively past; thus it is 
the kingdom of the dead. Again, the prominent role of Thoth as the champion of hereditary succession 
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reflects the position of the Hare-nome in the First Intermediate Period and the beginning of the Middle King- 
dom. The occurrence of Beb in the Ennead is due to his connexion with Heracleopolis, while his ejection 
from it echoes that city’s decline. Amin is entirely omitted, and this would be hard to explain if the story 
were a Ramesside composition of Theban origin. Such an omission, it is claimed, would not be surprising, if 
the narrative is really what the present theory suggests it to be, namely a Ramesside revision of a work 
written in the Middle Kingdom. 

It may be said at once that this historical interpretation is far from convincing. Contemporary colouring 
from the period postulated (e.g. ‘Council of the Thirty’) may certainly be present, but its presence need not 
involve reference to contemporary events. It is very improbable that Horus and Seth, who are still the 
central figures, now represent merely the respective favourites, in a recent and restricted era, of the nome- 
rulers and of the king. Such an interpretation implies a facile process of replacing a myth’s historical content. 
It means that the ancient Egyptians were wont to re-use and refurnish their myths as they did their graves. 
For this is the third historical interpretation suggested for different stages of the story of Horus and Seth. 
The first stage, as represented in the Pyramid Texts, had doubtless a foundation in the predynastic conflict 
between Upper and Lower Egypt. When the tale was subsequently re-told, as it was in the Kahun Papyrus, 
the present narrative, and the Horus-myth of Edfu, it is hard to believe that an entirely new historical 
meaning was given to it. Even in the original stage there was no conscious conservation of history. The 
Chester Beatty story, as Gardiner remarked, approaches rather the pure Marchen: it pieces together many 
old mythical fragments and adds new ones, its aim being merely to divert. 

Spiegel is on firmer ground in his literary analysis and in his explanation of some of the episodes. His 
suggestion that the episode concerning ‘Anti the ferryman is an aetiological myth, explaining his name ‘the 
taloned one’ is plausible, since it gives force to the statement that ‘the front of his feet was removed’. He is 
probably right too in saying that the presentation of the Eye by Thoth to Ré symbolizes the delivering of the 
kingship for reassignment. Although he lavishly uses the epithets ‘epic’ and ‘Homeric’ to describe the 
literary power of the work, he does not agree with Gardiner that the treatment of the gods is ‘Homeric’, for 
this, he claims, was circumscribed either by the current myths or by the new historical significance. He like- 
wise defends the narrative against the charge of ‘lubricity’, maintaining that the homosexual episode is 
handled with more restraint than in the Kahun Papyrus. He quotes Diodorus to show that even the 
exhibitionism of Hathor is by no means ‘amusing in a Rabelaisian way’, but may be connected with a 
custom by which women uncovered their nakedness before their temple-gods, as an act of petition. If that 
be so, why does the story say that ‘the great god laughed at her’? (The reader is presumably entitled to the 
same reaction.) Ré laughs, according to Spiegel, because Hathor, a goddess, has made an exaggerated act 
of self-humiliation which is fitting to mortals only. This austere explanation would be more acceptable if 
the custom alluded to were better attested, and for an earlier period. 

A new translation is appended, and some of the changes are clear improvements, e.g. the optative makes 
better sense in 1, 8. ("May he (Thoth) take the king’s ring for Horus’). Spiegel’s treatment of 4, 8-9 is some- 
what violent both textually and grammatically. The desire to substitute sense for the nonsense of the existing 
text condones the first type of violence. but not the second. The text states that the Ennead cried out to 
Ré¢, saying, ‘What are these words which thou hast spoken, which are not worthy that they should be heard ?” 
Actually Ré¢, according to the present text, has not uttered a word. An outburst from Horus, however, 
immediately follows, and it is with this that Spiegel would connect the Ennead’s question. He would there- 
fore make two changes, addressing the Ennead’s question to Horus and not to Ré& (with a corresponding 
change in the text), and translating the relative form in a future sense. It is very doubtful, however, 
whether ih nz mdwt idd-k can mean anything other than ‘What are these words which thou hast said?’ 
since the relative form has past meaning in Late Egyptian (see Erman, Veudg. Gr., § 823; Gardiner, 
JEA 16, 224, n.1). Spiegel cites as a parallel P. Beatty I, 10, 12, but the relative form is there partly 
substantival, and p; dd-i mtn might almost be translated ‘my speech to you’ (cf. Erman, op. cit., § 394, 
‘ein Pe ww «= wird etwa “seine Rede” sein’), with the temporal reference undetermined. A simple 
solution of the difficulty, which seems not to have occurred to either Spiegel or Gardiner, is to assume 
the inadvertent omission of the offending words of R&,. The Ennead’s question to him then becomes 
meaningful. 

It should be added that there is an error in the opening sentence: this Chester Beatty papyrus is not 
in the British Museum, like the others, but in Mr. Chester Beatty’s private collection. 


J. Gwyn GRIFFITHS. 
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Atlas zur altaegyptischen Kulturgeschichte von WaLTER WRESZINSKI. Teil III: Griiber des Alten Reiches. 
Bearbeitet von Hernrich ScHiFErR unter Mitwirkung von Hermann Grapow. Lieferungen 1+. 
Leipzig, 1937-8. 

In 1909 Walter Wreszinski arrived at Thebes with a young bride, a large camera, and unlimited zeal. 
The Theban necropolis lay before him, full of pictures, many of which had already been reproduced by 
copyists. But he considered that a camera could improve on such laboured productions in a few hours. Out 
of my longer experience I lavished counsels and cautions, until he exclaimed in exasperation ‘Do you think 
that I am a publisher of picture-books?’. Poor Wreszinski! It was just to this that he was doomed by fate 
and by his own perception what a lively and convincing bioscopic record could be produced of the activities, 
social customs, and even the emotions of a people so ancient as almost to be primeval, yet already so full of 
subtlety and sophistication—man in much of his infinite complexity. Thenceforward the Atlas took up more 
and more of his time and energy, until he drew into the vortex of his project his wife and his friends, so that, 
when early death carried him off in 1935, he had, unknown to himself, contrived not only that his life-work 
should be continued, but also that the expansion and improvement towards which it had kept moving should 
still be maintained. Hence Part m, so far as it now lies before us, while showing changes (distinctly 
for the better), still remains Wreszinski’s, and is still served by his wife’s devotion. The Atlas promises to 
take a place among the books which facilitate and enliven a return to the ancient world and so entice men 
towards humanistic thought and practice. And of all peoples the ancient Egyptians offer the warmest wel- 
come to strangers from a distant future. 

What then is, in sum, the treasure here exhibited ? Words taken from Prof. Schifer’s preface show the 
quality of his appreciation and become a guarantee of his power to open the eyes of his readers, For him 
these pictures are ‘artistic creations of a high sort which have caught up an exhilarating picture of the life 
of a shrewd and energetic agricultural people, and to which the pyramids make a fitting background, 
symbolic of this sturdy State. In them delight in vitality, whether of plant or animal, mingles with solicitude 
for the claims of death: the huzza of the husbandman alternates with the blow from the tax-gatherer’s stick’. 
If this is not exactly our own political ideal, so much the more quickening. 

The interpretation of the scenes having been entrusted to men of such special competence and so well 
equipped with parallel examples in support of their elucidations, it would scarcely be fitting to detract from 
the general admiration which the work in its present hands must command by suggesting alternative ex- 
planations here and there. As there are points where all will be thankful to find a frequent rock of offence 
removed from the way, so also there are places where the authors will be followed less readily. It is well 
known that the philologist’s powers are severely tested by the curt and intimate sentences, exhortatory or 
descriptive, with which these episodes are sprinkled, half decoratively, half in order to gain added vitality, 
as with the captions of a cinema-film. Prof. Schifer. too, has often doubted whether he has quite reached 
what the designer intended to convey to those who should peruse his work. This uncertainty is mevitable, 
though always a little less than it used to be. 

But our admiration of this ancient means of imparting information ought not to be weakened by its 
inherent limitations. We strive still after the ideal of so educating our peoples that no man, however simple, 
shall fail to read and learn by reading. Yet here at the beginning of culture a method had already been de- 
vised by which the dullest could, without schooling, enjoy a narrative of events, a presentation of scenes, a 
biographical record, so long as they came fairly near to his own experience. No one of us who takes in hand 
this series of plates in the light of the very full interpretation given by the editors but will speedily learn to 
read Ancient Egyptian, not by grammar and rule, but—as soon as he becomes accustomed to its quaint 
adaptations—pleasantly and easily, by eye and by sympathetic imagination alone. 

If a bone had to be thrown to the spirit that always denigrates, it would be in the form of a question 
whether we are not near, or already at, the point where knowledge of the simpler and recurring features of 
Egyptian picture-writing may be assumed, and editorial notes be confined to the rarer words and to cases of 
specially involved syntax in this pictorial script ; whether, too, such an economy of explanation might not 
increasingly be used in this publication also as it advances, so that very valuable observations may be less 
liable to be lost in stretches of what by that time will be obvious to most. The absolute tyro must not always 
be catered for; he is less common and less worthy of consideration than he was. 

N. DE G. Davis. 
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but, ‘markings’ of a sacred ram (Gardiner), 170, n. 4. 

shw, ‘efficiency’, ‘ability’ (Gardiner), 157, n. 5. 

*In-(i)t-f. mu. pr., ‘He who brings his father’ (Dakin), 
192, n. 13. 

iry Snty, ‘myrrh-keeper’, i.e. keeper of drugs (Gardi- 
ner), 178. 

iryt written na (Dunham), 2, n. 5. 

ike, see kt. 

it in, ‘move to and fro’, ‘waver’, etc., of physical or 
psychical movement (Gardiner), 124 f. 

thu: hr sbu-tn, ‘because of (?) your impurity (?)’ 
(Dunham), 6, n. 6. 

‘m3 (also «m below 7), “devourer (?)', perhaps from on 
‘to swallow’ (Faulkner), 53. 

rh n tt hks, recipient from Royal Table (Gardiner), 
88, n. 5. 

¢rbt (dem.), ‘trustee’ who held record of a transaction 
(Nims), 78 ff.; doubtful whether connected 
etymologically with apx&, 82, n. 2. 

<d(?)-mr du: Hr hnti pt, ‘administrator of (the 
vineyard) Praising - Horus-at-the - front - of- 
heaven’ (Gardiner), 85. 

Wey, ‘The evil-minded (?)’ (Faulkner), 53. 

wbw, utterly obscure word (Faulkner), 48. 

wb Shint, ‘priest of Sakhmet’, a doctor or magician 
of sorts (Gardiner), 173, n. 4. 

wotw n it hks, officer connected with Royal Table 
in M.K. (Gardiner), 88, n. 5; 179. 

wp ...(?), ‘first day of month’ (Dunham), 5, n. 9. 

wsh, of one whose influence pervades (Faulkner), 47. 

wdb, technical term in connexion with offerings, 
‘diversion’ (Gardiner), 86 #f. 

[bin dpt r-f], ‘taste of whose mouth is bad’, referring 
to smell of mother’s milk (Shiah). 127. 

bhnw may be identical with bhut, “knife (Faulkner), 
50. 


p3, ‘to be primaeval (?)’, related to p:w (Faulkner), 
46 f. 

putyw, ‘substance (7)’, perhaps same as DEO 
(Faulkner), 49. 

pr-nh, “House of Life’, place where medical and 
religious books were written, not a training- 
college or University (Gardiner), 157 ff. 

pr-nh-irw, connected with ritual revival of a god 
(Gardiner), 175. 

Pr-<nht, a town between Sohag and Kém Ishgiw 
(Gardiner), 175. 

pr-mast, ‘library’ of a temple (Gardiner), 177, with 
n. 2. 

pr dwt, ‘House of the Morning’, where king's toilet 
was performed, not necessarily only in temple 
(Gardiner), 84. 

Phkr, M.-K. writing without -r (Dakin), 191, n. 5. 

fkty, kind of priest, identified with Shu (Gardiner), 
169, n. 1. 

m-ht, ‘in the service of’ (Dunham), 4, n. 11. 

m-s? in dem., ‘pertaining to’ (Nims), 78. 

nout, perhaps ‘rule’, *measuring-rod’ (Dunham), 4, 
n. 14. 

JAL:fdt probably cat-yoddess, not mongoose (Gardi- 
ner), 89 f. 

Mr-w(y)-s(y)? n. pr., ‘How beloved is she!’ (?) 
(Dakin), 192, n. 17. 

mry n-tn, perhaps ‘is... desirable to you?’ (Dun- 
ham), 5, n. 11, 6, n. 12. 

mk, ‘ protect’, written with same dets. as mkt, ‘place’, 
in word-play (Faulkner), 51. 

mt(r)t, mtly)t, ‘témoignage’ en moyen-ég. (Clére), 
242. 

mtu: dem. conjunctive used independently as future, 
implying obligation (Nims), 77 f. 

mdw m, ‘speak about’ (Dunham), 5, n. 2. 


ep 


Nt-sbdu-S3t- Wp-wswt, probably double name (Dakin), 
193, n. 8. 

nii perhaps simply -= in O.-Egn. summary writing 
(Gunn), 128 f. 

n€ ims, perhaps of soothing (Faulkner), 48. 

VNutnw (also Vwt, ete.),* Hunting-Country’, unusual 
sign in writing (Newberry), 183, n. 3. 

nbww-nrh, * gold-amulets (7 7)’, true nature of objects 
unknown (Dunham), 2, n. 9. 

nmi, umw, “dwarf? (Dawson), 185. 

Nrwtt, corrupt writing of (Faulkner), 50. 

nhe, ‘danger (%)" (Faulkner), 51. 

nkm, originally ‘to be bald’, later “to suffer’ (Faulk- 
ner), 50. 

ndr, with det. of man with axe standing on piece of 
wood (Dunham), 2, n. 7. 

r, omitted in U. Egn. before intin. or dr (Dunham), 2, 
n. ld. 

r-lb, specialized meaning ‘cardia’ finds no support 
(Dawson), 251. 

rh-ht, writing with (Gardiner), 170, n. 2; means 
only ‘learned’, without religious colouring, 
176, n. 1. 

hs, ‘lay out (7)° (Dunham), 2, n. 13. 

Awt-rh, *Mansion of Life’, place where Pharaoh or 
god hved, not identical with pr-nh (Gardiner), 


383 ff. 
Hpuwt, strange writing for n. pr. Htpw (Dakin), 194, 
n. 6. 


knty, ‘slaughterer’ connected with * House of Life’? 
(Gardiner), 189. 

hr-k rs, ‘thou art bound in that direction’ 
(Faulkner), 50. 

Hr imy Snit, ‘Horus in Snit (2) (Gardiner), 16-4. 

hriwdb (m hwt-nh), ‘Master of the (kiny’s) Largess 
(in the Mansion of Life)’ (Gardiner), 83 ff. 

hri-tp, for hri-hbt hri-tp, ‘chief lector-priest’, and 
equivalents in demotic, Assyrian, and 
Hebrew (Gardiner), 164 f. 

Hk: the god ‘Magic’, curious variations in the 
writing of the name (Dawson), 128. 

Atp (r)di(w) niswt, an offering given by the King’, 
not a wish (Gardiner), 89, n. 1. 

Htpwy, n. pr. fem., "The Two Peaceful Ones (? 2)’, 
perhaps with ref. to fight of Horus and Seth 
(Waimwright), 144. 

Avyt, with various dets., probably ‘executioners’ 
(Faulkner), 49. 


hr: 


hfy = hf, late var. of fh, with sense of ‘ruin’, ‘de- 
struction” (Faulkner), 53. 
Aft, *before’, with temporal meaning ? (Dunham), 


2, n. 12. 

hnm m, lit. “be presented with’, of something bad 
(Faulkner), 49. 

knty with det. & in M.K. (Dakin), 192, n. 5. 

Hnty-hty, evidence that second element is a nisbe 
(Gunn), 191, n. 9. 

Arp nsti (m hwt-nh), ‘controller of the two seats (in 
the Mansion of Life)’ (Gardiner), 85. 

hrp het’ km, ‘Controller of the black wine-jar’ 
(Gardiner), 85. 

Atyw (m)fkit, "Terrasses de la Turquoise’, nom du 
Wadi Maghara (Clére), 125 f. 
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Hty, n. pr., ‘The paunchy (?)’ (Gunn), 191, n. 12. 

hry-<, ‘apprentice’ (Gardiner), 159. 

hrt-ntr, word for ‘necropolis’ so to be read (Gardi- 
ner), 24+ f. 

s for -sn in O. Egn. (Dunham), 6, n. 15. 

S-n-mdw, n. pr., ‘The man of the staff’ (Gunn), 
194, n. 2. 

st mst, ‘Place of Truth’, a general name of the 
Theban necropolis (Gardiner), 163. 

&: (a) writing of sw; (b) for éd?, by false transcr. 
from hieratic (Dunham), 4, n. 10, 6, n. 1. 

S3-Shit-Hr, n. pr., ‘Son of Sekhathor’ (Dakin), 193, 
n. 10. 

Sst-rrrw, n. pr., probably for Szt-rrw (Dakin), 193, 
n. 3. 

ssw with a nuance of captivity (Faulkner), 48. 

sib ‘dignitary’, does not imply elevated rank (New- 
berry), 184, n. 2. 

sb iry mdst, officer who kept records (of an expedi- 
tion) (Newberry), 184. 

sit, exact nature of this action not clear (Gunn), 
90 f. 

snh in dem. marriage settlements, ‘revenue-produc- 
ing property’, ‘endowment’ (Nims), 75 f. 

Suz, see 83. 

sb, with various fish-dets. = (a) writing of sbi [hr] 
“intercede [for] (%)’, (6) ‘in hostility (2)? 
(Dunham), 3, 4, 5, n. 14; 6, nn. 5, 7; cf. 
Editor’s n., p. 8. 

shw? with apparently reflexive object, ‘excuse one- 
self (?)’ (Gardiner), 244, n. 1. 

shm, transitive use with dependent pron. (Faulkner), 
50. 

shm buy, title of Wepwawet (Dakin), 192, n. 4. 

ss, ‘mode of writing’, not ‘writings’ or ‘books’ 
(Gardiner), 172. 

sén wy, in dem., ‘cession’ (Nims), 78, n. 3. 

8§ n pr-Mh, in late period used of hieroglyphic writ- 
ing and presumably including hieratic (Gardi- 
ner), 176. 

stf, ‘rage’ of waters rising up in storm (Faulkner), 51. 

Sd3, see $7. 

sdm-n-f in fut. perf. use (Dunham), 6, n. 1. 

sdryt (nt Sn-Hr), bivouac after battle with Osiris’s 
enemies (?) (Dakin), 191, n. 6. 

&, ‘palette (?)’ (Dunham), 4, n. 13. 

SC nm (1) prnk, in dem., perhaps simply a hiero- 
glyphic book (Gardiner), 175. 

§¢, geht vielleicht auf ein wirkliches Zahlungsmittel 
zuruck (Schaedel), 139. 

Sbt, ‘meat-portion (?)’ (Faulkner), 50. 

Spt, det. with (\ (= & ?) (Dunham), 3. 

Sn-Hr, of significance in Osiris-legend at Abydos 
(Dakin), 191, n. 6. 

kt, verb perhaps to be connected with kziz, in impve. 
= ‘depart!’ (Faulkner), 49. 

43 (earlier ky): m kr dd, ‘in other words’, ‘in short’ 
(Gardiner), 243 f. 

kswt?, ‘workman’, in O.K. (Dunham), 2, n. 1. 

Knmty, ‘The dark one (?)’ (Faulkner), 53. 

ts (also tis? and tis), ‘plant firmly’, original of Cop. 
twe (Gunn), 125, n. 3. 


ft, variously written, ‘staff’, derived from tt, ‘board’, 


‘table’ (Gardiner), 157, n. 3, 170 f., 179. 


INDEX OF WORDS, 


ttyw, ‘men of the staff’, masc. plur. of derivative 
from fé (Gardiner), 170 f. 

& in plural, with several dets., of the young of ser- 
pents (Faulkner), 50. 

dizn (dem.), perf., yet referring to document in 
which it appears (Nims), 79, n. 1. 
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dbdb, ‘squirt out (7)? 
(Faulkner), 49 f. 
d(z)ng, pygmy’ (Dawson), 185. 

db: sSr r, ‘to stick (?) arrows in’ (Faulkner), 50. 
db: hr dbtw-i, ‘through my action’ (Dunham), 5, n. 4. 
dbw. ‘reversion’ of offerings (Gardiner), 88. 


and similarly spelt verbs 


II SIGNS AND GROUPS! 


D derived from iconographic presentation of 
Isis suckling Horus, finger touching lips 
expressing desire for milk (Shiah), 127 f. 

read iryt (Dunham), 2, n. 5. 


ip ON ; 
ak ane group, for ‘his chamber’? 


(F ‘aulkner), 4 

f=» reading 6(;)h in oor (Faulkner), 50. 

Vv ‘first day of month’ perhaps original of late 
J ae (Dunham), 5, n. 9. 

@ used both with id and idn (Gunn), 8. 

aS ‘Horus and the Ombite (Seth)’ (Hornblower), 
129, 

in late writings of rk-ht (Gardiner), 170, n. 2. 

&& perhaps has value sd in sbn (Gunn), 8 

oa (Ss ill (?)’ (Faulkner), 51. 


pi @ _ probably a writing of Vritt (Faulkner), 50. 


& Shan , , confined (7)" (Faulkner), 48 
_oa a es ‘knives’ (Faulkner), 50. 


vi ‘rise up’, assuming confusion with ni 
(Faulkner), 50. 
a - + od 
a ™ ‘enemies’ (Faulkner), 53. 


ae -y as writing of md;t, ‘book’, perhaps only late 
and secondary (Gardiner), 171. 

a ee Yet and = a4 Ht Ss writings of tt and ftyw, 
perhaps due to confusion of == and FY in 
hieratic (Gardiner), 170 f. 

| instances in O.K. not determining pictographic 
character of sign it follows (Gardiner), 84, 
n. 3. 

O@ca word of uncertain reading and meaning, 
‘pigment (7)? (Faulkner), 49. 

\ det. of spt, = & ? (Dunham), 3. 


B. COPTIC 


api, ‘pledge’, doubtful whether dem. ‘rbf can be 
connected etymologically with it (Nims), 82, 
n. 2. 


tuwc, ‘become, be hard’, derived from Egn. ts 


(Gunn), 125, n. 3. 


C. GREEK 


dpyimputaus, additional title of head of board of 
metropolitan magistrates (Jones), 66. 

yupvaciou, of and, privileges of (Jones), 67. 

dijuos, in Egn. cities (Jones), 67. 

eénynris, head of Eyn. metropolitan magistrates 
(Jones), 66. 

épnfia, avenue to possession of full Alexandrian | 
citizenship (Jones), 67. | 

xivuvos, involved in nomination to magistracy 
(Jones), 70. 

LntporoAews, of dvd, privileges of (Jones), 67. | 

pnxdva, more definite than ‘equipment’; pyyanor 
presumably the sdkyah (Bell), 143. 





roX(irav) Snydaos, referring to donkeys supplied by 
metropolites for dpdpos dyydows? (Bell), 137. 


| mpofdAdeofa, technical term (in appointing magis- 


trates) of great significance (Jones), 69. 

mpoBody, of metropolitan magistrates in council, 
alone survived in 3rd cent. (Jones), 71. 

mputdves, proper designation of metropolitan magis- 
trates (Jones), 66. 

gvdai, persistence and functions in Eastern cities 
(Jones), 71 f. 

phylacrisia, new term (Bell), 142. 

xetporoveiy éavrdv, technical term obviously mis- 
used (Jones), 69. 


1 The signs (or. in the case of groups, the first signs) are arranged in the order of the sign-list in 


Gard., Egn. Gr. 
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